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HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 
freedom is the history we 


write every day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, 


1853—1857 








Proposal to Alter | Wholesaling in New York Area Treasury to Hear Development of Man 


Corn Sugar Label 
Ruling Is Opp 





Delegation Tells President 
Lifting’ of Restrictions, 
Would Destroy Confidence 
In Preserved Foods 


Deception of Public 
Is Said to Be Likely 








Properties Declared to Differ 
From Sucrose and Use of 
Sweetener Without Label- 
ling Termed Misleading 





o a proposed modification 
ns. under the Federal food 
remove the necessity of 
d foods containing corn 
sugar as such was expressed by a dele- 
gation who conferred with President 
Hoover at the White House on July 31 
on the subject. E ; 
The dshagation consisted of W. D. Big- 
elow, of Washington, D. C., director ot 
the research laboratories of the National 
Canners’ Association; I. L. Miller, Food 
Commissioner of Indiana; Ernest R. Root, 
of Medina, Ohio, president of The A.,I. 
Root Company, honey producers, and 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, of Washington, 
B.. C., widow of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


Opposition t 
of the regulatio 
and drug act to 
labeling prepare 


food expert and former Chief of the Bu- | 


reau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, representing the consumers. 
Would Injure Confidence 
Statements were submitted by Messrs. 
Bigelow and Root and by Mrs. Wiley 
which asserted, in effect, that modifica- 
tion of the law would ultimately mean a 
complete breakdown of the law and the 
loss of confidence oh the part of the con- 
suming public in prepared foods. 
Mr. Bigelow’s statement, in full text, 
follows: ; : 
“Mr, President: I am the Director of 
the Research Laboratories of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and in what 
I say this morning I represent the -can- 
ning industry of the United States. 
Many of our members are also large 
producers of jellies, jams and preserves. 


“T am not authorized to repzesent.the | 
manufacturers of other classes of pre-| 


pared foods in the manufacture of which 
sugar is used, but I know that what I 
shall say to you is also applicable to 
at least some other kinds of prepared 
foods. Moreover, the canning and pre- 
serving industries use, by far, the greater 
part of the sugar which is used in the 
manufacture of prepared foods in which 
the declaration of added corn sugar is 
now required. 

“The manufacturers: of prepared foods 
have found great inspiration in the en- 
actment and enforcement of the Federal 
food and drugs act. The purpose of this 
act was primarily to protect the inter- 
ests of consumers and in their interest 
to prevent deception and fraud in the 
sale of food. Inspired by the manner 
and the spirit in which this law has been 
enforced, manufacturers of various 
classes of prepared foods have organized 
national associations, which have used 
their influence to increase the uniformity 
and quality of their products. 

“The enforcement of the food and 
drugs act has resulted in a greatly in- 
creased consumer confidence in the pre- 
pared foods shipped in interstate com- 
merce and sold in our markets. The at- 
titude of the national associations of 
food manufacturers has increased this 
confidence. The law forbids, among 
other things, the labelling of foods in a 
manner whereby consumers may be de- 
ceived. National associations of manu- 
facturers of prepared foods are seeking 
to go further than this and increase the 
amount of information given consumers. 

“To illustrate this tendency, I may 
mention Public Law 538, which was en- 
forced by the National Canners Associa- 
tion and was signed by you a few days 
ago and which requires that canned 
foods below a certain standard of qual- 
ity to be fixed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, shall bear on the label a 
legend which shall also be prescribed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“In enforcing the food and drugs 
act, it has always been held by the 
Department of Agriculture that any 
added sweetness imparted to foogs in 
their manufacture is understood by con- 
sumers to be due to sucrose and that 
any substitute used in the place of suc- 
rose should be declared on the label. 

“Corn sugar is recognized as a whole- 
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21 Per Cent Under Year Ago| NewEvidenceon Zo Brains and Flexible Hand Likely to Vanish, 


osed Federal Reserve Bank Also Finds June Sales of Depart-' 


ment Stores Are at Lower Figure Than in That 


Period of 1929 


New York, July 31.—Sales of reporting! several lines the June decreases were 


wholesale dealers in the New York dis- 


trict in June averaged 21 per cent less 


than in June a year ago, while the June 


|sales of department stores and of chain 
stores each averaged about 5 per cent 


less than in June, 1929, according to the 
forthcoming review of credit and busi- 
ness conditions to be issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

The items on wholesale trade, depart- 
ment store trade and chain store trade 
which the Aug. 1 bulletin will contain 
follow in full text: 

Sales of the reporting wholesale deal- 
ers in this district averaged 21 per cent 
smaller in June than a year previous. In 


|New German Cruiser 
Thought Capable of 


Endurance Record 





British Article Says ‘Leipzig’ 

Has Speed of 32 Knots 
| And Holds It Longer Than 
Any Other Cruiser 


The claim that the new German 
cruiser “Leipzig,” which is fitted with a 
cruising Diesel engine, will be able to 
make 32 knots speed and maintain it for 
a longer period than any other navai 
vessel now in service, is made by the 
builders of the vessel, according to an 
article in the Bulletin of Engineering 
Information issued by the Department of 
the Navy and made public July 31. 

In addition to its Diesel engine, the 
6,000-ton warship has two main turbines, 
it is stated in the article, which is re- 
printed from the British publication 
“Motor Ship.” The armament of the 
vessel comprises nine 6-inch guns and 


four antiaircraft guns, in addition to 
which are 12 torpedo tubes. The full 
text of the article follows: 
SpéeetCan Ke Maintained > 
The German cruiser “Leipzig,” of the 


6,000-ton class, was launched recently, 


and she is of interest as being fitted with | 


a cruising Diesel engine. ‘The two main 
turbines (one driving the port shaft and 
the other the starboard shaft) have a 
power of 60,000 brake horsepower, but 
the center shaft is driven by a Diesel 
engine of about 12,000 brake horsepower, 
giving a speed of 18 knots against 32 
knots when all the machinery is in op- 
eration. With the Diesel engine alone in 
service a cruising radius of 2,300 miles 
is rendcred possible, and when the speed 
only 14.5 knots tne radius will be 
13,800 sea miles. 

If the turbines alone are in service and 
fare developing such power as to give 
them a speed of 18 knots, the cruising 
radius 3,200 miles. But these radii 
of action can be considerably increased. 
The vessel is equipped with bulges which 
serve the purpose of protection against 
torpedoes and are also suitable for carry- 
ing reserve bunkers. If they are filled 
with oil, the total cruising radius 
stated to be in the neighborhood of 11,- 
000 to 12,000 miles. 

It is also claimed that with the 
of the machinery running—that 
say, both the turbines and the 
motor—the speed being then 32 
the new cruiser will be capable of main- 
taining this speed for a longer period 
than any other naval vessel now in serv- 
ice, 

The armament comprises nine 6-inch 
guns and four antiaircraft guns, in addi- 
tion to which are 12 torpedo tubes. The 
| Diesel engine will, we understand, be of 
the M. A. N. double-acting two-stroke 
type, and will be constructed at Augs- 
burg. It will presumably run at high 
speed and be similar in design to the 
Diesel motor plant of 50,000 brake horse- 
power which to be installed in the 
10,000-ton German cruiser “Ersatz 
Preussen.” 

It may be recalled that airless-injec- 
tion two-stroke double-acting M. A. N. 
engines of 11,700 brake horsepower run- 
ning at 230 revolutions per minute have 
already been constructed for stationary 
purposes, but the unit to be installed in 
the ‘‘Leipzie” will be considerably lighter 
and faster. (Reprinted from the Motor 
Ship (British), dated January, 1930.) 
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the largest reported so far this year, and, 
in the cases of men’s clothing and shoes | 
the sales showed the largest decreases 
from a year previous in several years. 
Sales of cotton goods and hardware were 
smaller than a year ago for the eighth 
consecutive month, and the June de-! 
creases were the largest which have been| 
reported in that period; wholesale sta- 
tionery and paper dealers also reported | 
substantial decreases in sales. Following | 
increases during April and May, the Silk | 
Association of America reported a de-| 
crease in yardage sales of silk goods of | 
nearly 29 per cent in June. Orders for} 
machine tools reported by the Machine | 
Tool Builders Association continued in 
less than half the volume of a year ago. 

Contrary to the general tendency, the 
sales of grocery and drug dealers showed 
only small declines from a year ago. 
In the jewelry and diamond trade sales 
continued well below a year ago, but the 
decreases were the smallest that have | 
been reported since last October. 

Total sales of reporting wholesale 
dealers for the first six months of 1930 
averaged 13 per cent smaller than in the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

The total June sales of the reporting 
department stores in this district were 
5 per cent smaller than a year ago, the 
largest decline in any month this year, 


by the late Easter. However, a part of | 
the June decline may have been due to 
the fact that there were four Saturdays | 
in June this year compared with five 
Saturdays in June, 1929, and sales are 
usually larger on Saturdays than on 
other days of the week. All localities 
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Machine Age Is Found 
Unopposed to Culture 


Commissioner Stewart Say 
Trend to Specialization Is 


The Only Danger 


avs 


The machine age does not erase cul- 
ture, deals and individuality as much as 
does the craze for specialization and 
the somewhat flippant theory that life 
is a game or sport and is not to be 
taken too seriously, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, said 
orally July 31 at the Department of 
Labor, in commenting on an opinion ex- 
pressed by Henry Ford, automobile man- 
unfacturer, on his sixty-seventh birthday. 
Mr. Ford said that industry has given 
new experiences and these have developed 
character, that the machine age does 
not stamp out individuality or culture, 
and that machines have developed a 
higher class of labor. 

The machine age has adversely affected 
the cultural side of life only as it has 
promoted specialization, according to Mr. 
Stewart. Those persons who condemn 
it, claiming that it has had undesirable 
effects on religion, the arts, manners, the 
conception of the home, social and ethi- 
cal ideals and the like, should realize that 
conditions have changed, he said. 

The American stock no longer pre- 
dominates and it has been greatly di- 
luted by an inrush of immigrants, it was 
explained. Many of these have no tastes 
for the so-called cultural things, and 
they should be judged by the standards 
of eir homelands, he declared. Im 
provement can be noticed, however, and 
it probably will continue, in the opinion 


of Mr. Stewart. 
More Leisure Allowed 
Most workers have more leisure and 


industrial system, and they are, there- 
fore, in a better position to acquire cul- 
ture if they wish to do so, it was pointed 
out. 

The tendency toward specialization, 
however, has had an almost opposite ef- 
fect and workers’ minds are narrowed 
to the field in which they specialize, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stewart. While they may 
know that field thoroughly, he said, they 
are confined to it amd cannot broaden and 
generalize their lives. 

To the fathers and grandfathers life 
was a serious proposition, said Mr. 
Stewart, but to their sons is has become 
a game,and they approach it as such, 


receive greater wages under the there: 





Unified Border Patrol Urged 


To Improve Law Enforcement 


| 


. ¥ ¥ ‘ s . . 
Attache Says Discussion Is Not, Assistant Secretary Lowman Says Consolidation of Units 


Curtailing Service 





Discussions between Canadian Govern- 
ment officials and the management of 
the Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 


rine concerning the future of the Cana- | 


dian shipping service will not cause cur- 
tailment of the ocean freight service 
schedules maintained by the Canadian 
National Steamships, according to local 


reports transmitted to the Department | 
of Commerce by Lynn W. Meekins, com- | 


mercial attache, Ottawa. ; 
Officials of the Canadian National 


Steamships are quoted as saying that the | 


services now in operation between the 
Eastern and Western Coasts of Canada, 
and between Canadian ports and those 
of South America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the West Indies and British Do- 
minions are being maintained satisfac- 
torily with resulting encouragement of 
trade extension between the different 
parts of the empire. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Would Permit More Efficient Operation 
Along Boundary Lines 


ESTABLISHMENT of a unified bor- 

4 der patrol as proposed in legis- 
lation introduced in the last Congress 
would do away with many _ incon- 
veniences and would permit more effi- 
cient law enforcement in every re- 
spect in the opinion of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Seymour 
| Lowman, who, by virtue of his office, 
| supervises the border patrols operated 
by the Coast Guard and the Bureau 
of Customs. 

Speaking through — radio 
WMAL and a coast-to-coast network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, July 31, Mr. Lowman asserted 
that the Government spends millions 
of dollars annually in guarding the 
international borders and said that in 
consequence of such expenditures at- 
tention must be paid to the service 


station 


| 


as well as the 
Government. He found no fault with 
law-enforcing operations at present | 
except that there was room for ‘im- 
provement of which the Government 
could avail itself by consolidation of 
the various units now engaged in 
watching some 3,000 miles of boundary 
lines. 

Mr. Lowman said it was not sur- 
prising that mistakes and errors had 
occurred as a result of the present 
system of operations. The patrols are 
doing the best they can but circum- 
stances that could be corrected by 
legislation make it impossible for the 
border-guard machine to function as 


rendered the public 





| 
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Russian Cargoes 


Assistant Secretary Lowman 


To Consider Testimony 
Convict Labor Was Not 


Used on Pulpwood | 


Senator King Holds 
Embargo Unjustified 


Asserts That All Russians} 
Work Under Moral If Not! 
Physical Coercion of the 


Soviet Government 








The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Seymour Lowman, announced orally | 
July 31 that he, had agreed to permit 
representatives of shipping companies 
and importers to present new evidence 
which they claimed would refute the 





Curat 


or of Echinoderms of National Museum Says Other 


Distinctive Attributes Are Use of Tools, Fire, 
Clothing and Ornaments 


THE two chief features which distin- 

guish man from all other mam- 
mals are his extremely flexible and 
useful hand and his unique family re- 
lationships, it was stated orally July 
30 by the Curator of Echinoderms, Dr. 
Austin H, Clark, at the National Mu- 
seum. 

Other distinctive attributes are the 
use of fashioned or manufactured 
tools, the use of fire, the use of cloth- 
ing and ornaments, and the articulate 
speech which enables man to accumu- 
late knowledge in successive genera- 
tions, Dr. Clark pointed out. 

The flexible and adaptable hand of 
man lends itself naturally to use as 


weapons implements of various 
natural objects, such a_ sticks and 
stones, he explained, and from this it 
is but a step to the manufacture and 
use of tools. 

Dr. Clark’s recently published book, 
“The New Evolution, Zoogenesis,” ex- 
plains more fully the relation between 
these several different types of at- 
tributes. 

“The use of tools leads naturally to 
development in three directions,” the 
publication points out, “In the first 
place, it is unlikely that any creature 


or 
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(Jamaica Ginger Victim 


Denied Damages by Court 
State of Kansas: 
Topeka, July 31. 

Victims of Jamaica ginger paralysis 


findings of Treasury investigators that| cannot recover damages from druggists 
convict labor was employed in the load-| who sold them substandard ginger ex- 


ing of pulpwood abroad ships at Arch- 
Russia. The Treasury laid an 
embargo against entry of the shipments 


July 25 on the ground that convict labor | and 
n ani 1 -| Judge Thornton W. Sargent, of the 
except March when sales were affected | fore, was prohibited under section 307 of | Sedgwick County District Court. 


had been used and the importation, there- | 
the tariff act of 1930. The hearing will 
be held Aug. 1. | 


Kenneth Gardner, representing the 


|tract, in cases where there was mutual 
violation of law on part of both buyer 


seller, according to a ruling of 


Judge 


Sargent sustained @ demurrer in the 


suit of A. K. Kilgrove, who sought to 


recover from the Ward Pharmacy, Wi- 


Spanish-American lines and M. S. Mak-| Chita. 


odzub, vice president of the Amtorg| 


Judge Sargent ruled orally, in = sus- 


Trading Corporation, the Soviet sales | taining the demurrer and dismissing the 


agency, called on Mr. Lowman July 31.' damage 


suit, that Kansas State laws 


They informed him, he said, that they! prohibit the sale of any intoxicating li- 
would be able to present additional facts} quor or admixture of alcohol and drugs 
concerning the charges that convict labor| which may be used for beverage pur- 
had been used in loading the cargoes, and| poses. If both seller and buyer are 
requested that the Assistant Secretary | equally guilty of law violation, however, 
delay his decision on an earlier request! the man who illegally sells to another 


icy of refusing entry to consignments 


| by Lt. 
| United 


for revocation of the embargo until they | 
could present their evidence. This was 
agreed to. 
Ship Lines’ Interest 

The Spanjsh-American lines have char- | 
tered 34 ships from other shipping com- | 
panies for the transportation of the | 
pulpwood, Mr. Lowman was _ informed. | 
Necessarily, therefore, their representa- | 
tive said, the company had a very direct 
interest in the matter, and Mr. Lowman 
said he appreciated their situation and| 
was anxious that justice be done. | 

Mr. Lowman said he would withhold | 
a decision on the requests that were} 
presented July 29 by these and other} 
interested parties that the order be va-| 
cated, pending the receipt and considera- | 
tion of the data which Mr. Gardner 
advised would be supplied as soon as it 
can be compiled in form for submission. | 

Mr. Lowman said that there was no | 
evidence submitted at the hearing earlier | 
in the week that suggested the necessity | 
for any change in the order. The state- 
ments and affidavits offered at the time, | 
he declared, did not refute the reports 
of the Government agents who had found | 
convicts engaged in loading the ships for 
America in the Archangel area. Those | 
reports were buttressed by affidavits of 
eye witnesses, according to the Assistant 
Secretary, and he explained that until 
the information submitted by the agents 
was proved without foundation, there 
would be no change in the Treasury pol- 
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Trade Benefit Found 
In Dirigible Flight 


Navy Says Ocean Conquest Is! 
Aid to Commerce 


Observing that the “splendid flight of | 
the ‘R-100’” wipes out frontiers and can| 
bring “only better, understanding” the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of | 
the Navy announced July 31 that the 
trans-Atlantic trip of the British dirig- | 
ible another step toward shortening 
of the “world routes” and will bring the | 
United States and Great Britain in 
closer contact. 

Rear Admiral Willianr&. Moffett, Chief 
of the Bureau, and Lt. Comdr. Charles 
R. Rosendahl, Plans Division, Bureau of 
Aeronautics represent the Navy at 
Montreal and “personify the good will | 
and best wishes of the Navy and the} 
United States toward this British venture | 
and undertaking.” 

The announcement follows in full text: | 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, upon the completion of 
the dedication ceremonies of the opening 
of the Bay City, Mich., Airport, left for 
Montreal to greet the “R-100” upon her 
arrival in that city. 

Admiral Moffett was joined yesterday 
Comdr. Charles R,. Rosendahl, 
States Navy, of the Plans Di-} 
vision, Bureau of Aeronautics, and late 
of the Training and Experimental De- 
partment of the Navy’s Lighter-than-Air 
Base at Lakehurst, N. J. 

Admiral Moffett and Lt. Comdr. Ros- 
endahl represent the United States Navy, 
and in addition to witnessing the mooring 
and the handling of the dirigible at the 
mast, they personify the good will and 
best wishes of the Navy and the United 
States towards this British venture and 
undertaking. F 

Always vitally interested in lighter- 
than-air development not only for mili- 
tary and naval purposes, but also for 
commercial use the Navy sees this splen- 
did flight of the “R-100” another step 
towards the shortening of world routes, 


is 





bringing closer the United States and 
Great Britain through our neighbor, 
|Canada. The wiping out of frontiers 


can only bring better understanding with, 
consequent good will and lasting peace. 


cock 
| should be given the Department it would 


| to 


| did 


is not liable, he said. 


Col. Woodcock Plans 


Increased Dry Force: 


Director of Prohibition Esti- 
mates 500 More Agents 


Are Needed 





A recommendation will be made in 
he next annual report submitted to the 


| Attorney General by the Director of Pro- 


hibition to increase the number of pro- 
hibition agents, the director, Col. A. 
W. W. Woodcock, stated orally July 31. 

He said that he has a very definite 
opinion to the effect that the number 
should be increased, especially following 
the conference with the district adminis- 
trators just ended. Nearly all of these 
administrators, he said, expressed the 
opinion that more agents are needed 
in their respective districts. 

Col. Woodcock said that he would not 
attempt to make a definite answer as to 
how many more agents are needed, but 
he roughly @stimated the number at 
about 500. As to whether he would 
ask for an increase in the appropriation 
for prohibition enforcement, Col. Wood- 
said that if the additional agents 


mean that the appropriation would have 
be increased to pay the salaries of 
these men. However, he said, outside of 
such addition, he did not see any neces- 
sity for an increase in the appropriation 


It is all a matter for Congress, how 
ever, he said, since before additional 
agents can be added to the force con- 
gressional action is necessary. There 


will be no recommendation until his an- 
nual report, or until Congress meets, 
he said. 

Col. Woodcock said that his appeal for 
more agents should not be taken as “a 
ery of despair,” but merely as an indica- 
tion that there is more work to do than 
the present force can take care of. 

Asked if such an addition to the num 
ber of agents would not bring about more 
court congestion, Col. Woodcock said he 
not doubt that this would prove to 
be the case. He said there will be no 
effort to concentrate in any one section 
of the country in the enforcement of the 


|prohibition law, but that an even pressure 


4.J 
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Fish in Many Waters 
May Be Destroyed 


If Drought Continues 

| : 

‘Reports to Federal Bureau 

| Of Fisheries Show Drying 
Up of Streams Has Be- 
come Widespread Peril 


| If the current drought and heat con- 
tinue in parts of the United 
States, there is grave danger that the 
fish in many of the streams will be 
obliterated, it was stated orally by the 
Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Lewis Radcliffe, July 31. Not 
only the drought drying up 
streams but he heat is killing off much 
of the vegetation that furnishes food and 
spawning places for many types of fish, 
he said. 


various 


1s 


articularly in the South, East and 
Middle West is the drought causing 
havoc to fish life in the streams, Mr. 


Radcliffe said. In the South where the 
“June rise” took fish into the backwaters 
and. deposited. them in shallow pools .and 
crainage ditches, the drought and cyap- 
oration has so depleted the water area 
that in hundreds of such places the fish 
can be seen floundering with the dorsal 
fins out of the water as their under- 
parts serape the bottom, he declared. 
Many thousands have already died and 
millions are in immediate danger of 
death. 

In many places the fish are being taken 
from the pools and streams that are dry- 
ing up, placed in cans, and transported 
by trucks to places where the water is 
deeper. Everzone is being urged to do 
this sort of work, since it is feared that 
August, which usually one of 
driest months, may bring on further de- 
vastation, it was said, 

teports from the Federal hatcheries 
in Missouri indicate the fish in that area 
are being destroyc | by the drought. In 
c¢ tain places, the water has become 
very shallow, and the hot sun has formed 
a mirror-like surface which is causing the 


is 


fish to become blind, if the drought is| 


not fatal to them, it was stated. 


Anyone who discovers conditions 
drought in their community is urged by 
the Bureau to notify the nearest game 
warden, or any other State or Federal 
official, who will get in touch with the 
proper organizations to right these con- 
ditions, it was said. The seriousness of 
the situation has seldom been exceeded 
in the past, Mr. Radcliffe said, and the 
Bureau considering every possible 
means of alleviating the conditions. 


1S 


Miniature Golf Is Found 
To Affect Many Trades 


Other lines of business are being af- 
fected, some adversely and some favor- 
ably, by the spread of “miniature golf,” 
according to oral statements July 31 in 
the specialties division of the Depart- 
of Commerce. 


ment 
From the manufacturers of golf clubs, 
the Department said, it is learned that 


orders for putters, the only club which is | 
are | 


used on the miniature courses, 
months behind, and the apparent rapid 
growth in the number of these courses 
which are being constructed is expected 


> 
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Financing of Radio Education 
By Advertisers Is Discussed 


Educators Fear Pressure in Attempted Sale of Equip- 
ment to Schools and Question Propriety, Says 


Specialist of Office of Ec 


FEAR that education and advertising 
will not mix through a radio micro- 
phone is felt by many educators, ac- 
cording to an or.| statement on July 
31 by Armstron., Perry, specialist in 
education by radio of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 

Educators fear pressure in attempted 
sales of radio cquipment to schools, 
said Mr. Perry, they object to inter- 
ruption of educational Lroadcasts by 
advertising announcements, and they 
question the propriety of an educator 
using radio time paid for by commer- 
cial interests. 

There have been conflicts between 
educators and advé@rtisers on the accu- 
racy of broadcast statements about 
commercial products, and some edu- 
cators have been censured because they 


lucation 


spoke in programs sponsoréd by ciga- 
rette companies, being accused of spon- 
soring a particular brand of cigarettes 
although their remarks had no connec- 
tion with the industry. 

The relation between education and 
radio is unlike that between education 
and any other industry, the specialist 
said. Educators have raised no ob- 
jections to the name: of book publish- 
ers appearing on textbooks or those of 
‘manufacturers on other school equip- 
ment, *2 said, 

The issues raised by educators in- 
volve the differen. objectives of the 
commercial and the educational insti- 
tutions, it was pointec out. Mr. Perry 
stated that the object of business is to 
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Mr. Legge Says 


Farm Board’s Chairman As- 
serts Use for Stock Feed- 
ing Will Increase as Result 
Of Long Drought 





World Cut in Acreage 
Urged as Farm Relief 


Senator 
dent 


Thomas Tells Presi- 
International Action 
Should Be Agreed Upon to 
Control Production 





_The domestic surplus of wheat -is 
likely largely to disappear if the present 
level of prices continues, the chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, Alexander 
Legge, stated orally July 31. 

Mr. Legge said his view was based on 
the fact that at present prices, or any- 
thing approximating tiem, wheat is 
more valuable as livestock feed than 
corn, and in some cases is actually sell- 
ing at a lower price than corn. 

_ The effect of the drought, he said, also 
is a factor, the crop of feed grains be- 
ing reduced by hot, dry weather. This 
inevitably will cause greater feeding of 
wheat to livestock, he said. 

| _The Board is receiving many commu- 
|nications from Kansas pledging coop- 
eration in the acreage adjustment cam- 
phign so as to reduce wheat acreage, 
Mr. Legge said. He added that he be- 
lieved that if the import of this could 
be brought home to the grain trade, 
there would be an immediate increase 
in prices, 

World Cut in Acreage Urged 

World-wide cooperation in acreage re- 
duction plans of the Federal Farm Board 
was proposed to President Hoover July 
31, by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, who also told the President that 


if the Administration believes in crop 
reduction as the only means of farm 


relief it should enact legislation to make 
this policy enforceable by law. 

Anvinternatianal eonference..ef wheat- _. 
ry owhkg c6Sctries to forward on a world 
scale the reduction plan advocated by 
|the Farm Board was suggested to Mr. 
| Hoover by Senator Thomas, he said 
orally. As the first step in this direc- 
tion he urged an official delegation at 
the World Agricultural Congress to be 
held in Rome next Fall under the aus- 
|pices of the International Institute of 
| Agiculture. 

Mr. Thomas, who is a member of the 
| Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which framed the agricultural 
marketing act, had already taken up the 
| question of a conference with the chair- 
man of the Farm Board, Alexander 
| Legge, who replied, “It is our notion that 
an international conference on the sub- 
ject at this time would not be likely to 
get us anywhere and probably would 
serve to delay action on the part of the 
American grower, which we believe 
could rather quickly solve the wheat 
| problem so far as this country is con- 
} cerned,” 


Farmers Lack Organization 

While Chairman Legge has advised 
Senator Thomas that the United States 
jo depend upon the helpful cooperation 
| Of countries such as Canada “where the 
| growers are most highly organized,” he 
| Stated that “because of the lack of or- 
| Zanization among our own farmers, we 
are not in as favorable position as they 
are for carrying out any constructive 
| policy.” In consideration of this stite- 
}ment, Senator Thomas told Presi¢ent 
| Hoover that as long as he and his Board 
| believe crop reduction the only remedy, 
| they should write that.remedy into law 
|and make it enforceable rather than de- 
|pendent upon yoluntary cooperation 
which the Farm Board chairman admits 
is so far ineffective. 

The Oklahoma Senator also urged that 
the agricultural situation be made the 
major subject of discussion at the next 
Pan-American conference. 

Mr. Thomas made public a letter writ 
ten by himself to Mr, Legge on the sub- 
| ject of an international conference on 
j agriculture, which follows in full text: 

“Dear Mr. Legge: For fear that you 
should conclude that I am waging war- 
| fare against you and your Board, I wish 
| to assure you that such is not the case. 
| W hen I disagree with any of your pol- 
| icies I shall advise you fully and frankly. 
jl am not one of those who favor the 
repeal of the law and am not condemn- 
ing the Board. I know of your obstacles 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 


| Wool Quota Reached 
| By Montana Agency 
| 





Production Is Valued Above 
| Two Million Dollars 





| Helena, Mont., July 31.—The Montana 
| Cooperative Wool Association, operating 
junder the Federal Farm Board, has 
|reached its quota of 12,000,000 pounds, 
according to the secretary of the as- 
sociation, Murray E. Stebbins, 

At an average price of 20 cents, the 
total value of the output in the quota 
is about $2,400,000, Mr. Stebbins said. 
|This amount, he added, includes only 
wool shipped to the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation. The wool, now 
stored, will be disposed of later by the 
| Government, according to the secretary, 
“Thus far,” Mr. Stebbins said, “the 
| system has worked admirably and to the 
advantage of the growers. Under the 
new plan marketing in Montana has been 
orderly and what would perhaps have 
been a glut in the product has been 
avoided.” ; 
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American Mills. Conferences Not Being Held Another Gunboat ‘Dollar Corn’ an 
Rights to River Sent to Scene of | 
_ Chinese Trouble «- 


‘Secretary of Navy Says, How- 
ever, No Additional Naval 


In Germany Said | 
To Be Increasing 


Department of. Commerce 
Specialist Declares Firms 
Are Engaged in Assem- 
bling and Finishing Work 


By Douglas Miller 
Assistant Commercial Attache, Department 
of Commerce, Berlin ' 

The distribution of American products 
in Germany, our third largest world mar- 
ket. is effected through highly developed 
local export sales organizations as well 
as by an increasing number of branch 
factories. 

Germany’s purchases from the United! 
States during the past three years have 
averaged close to $470,000,000. Approxi- 
‘mately 35 per cent of this total is ac- 
counted for by raw cotton and another 
40 per cent comprises staple foodstuffs 
and raw materials such as grain, flour,' 
petroleum, fats, and metals. These com- 
modities. move in well established chan- 
“nels and’ show relatively little change 
from year to year. * The remaining 25 


av 
per cent of our exports to Germany in- 
clude a wide ~-ange of miscellaneous 
manufactured and semifinished products, 
marketed throughout the country. There 
a: ow about 1,500 American companies 
represented in Germany. 

There has been in recent years an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of Amer- 
ican manufacturers to erect branch 
plants in Germany. At the beginning of 
the year there were 79 such plants in 
operation with several others scheduled 
for erection during 1930. This figure 
does not include German factories which 
have passed entirely into control of 
American firms, but which are not op- 
erated as branches. 

American manufacturing in Germany 
lis chiefly confined to assembling and fin- 
ishing imported products and the plants 
,aret largely cencentrated in the neigh- 
borhood of a few large cities. 


Plants in Rhinelan@ 

. There seems to be a growing tendency 
‘for those plants manufacturing bulky 
tproducts to concentrate their activities 
ein the Rhineland near German coal and 
‘steel industries, where they have the 
benefit of water transportation. Near 
the port of Hamburg are to be found 
those plants which refine imported raw 
materials, particularly petroleum apd 
food products. In and around Berlin 
are grouped a number of specialized in- 
dustries such as automotive products, 
motion picture film, and office equipment. 
A comparatively small number of films 
in South Germany and elsewhere have 
determined their location on account of 
particular circumstances, sometimes be- 
cause they have taken over existing 
German plants. 

A large number of American firms 
have organized subsidiary companies in 
Germany for the distribution and sale of 
‘their products. These include firms rep- | 
resenting almost the same list of com- 
modities as those which have their own 
manufacturing plants. They are supple- 
mented by a number of othr Antericgn 
concerns which maintain buying offices 
‘in Germany or offer services for sale 
rather than goods: Such firms include 
‘accountants, advertising agencies, ship- 
‘ping agents and insurance companies, 
‘and banks and investment houses. There 
sare also a number of American news- 
‘papers and news agencies which main- 
tain a special organization in Berlin. The | 
‘total number of such American subsid- 
jary organizations is now about 135 and 
;this number is being enlarged contin- 
ually. 


* 


|. The Commercial Attache’s office in 
«Berlin now has records of over 1,150 
‘American firms who are selling their | 


‘products in Germany through permanant 
German agents. This represents nearly 
all the firms now engaged in this type 
‘of business. 
Headquarters in South Germany 

Stuttgart is apparently the headquar- 
ters in South Germany for the American 
distribution of automotive equipment and 
‘electrical supplies. Munich provides a 
scenter for the distribution of miscel- 


‘laneous machinery and specialties. In| 
‘Dresdew are the representatives of a| 
enumber of American tobacco and_ to-| 


sbacco machinery exporters. Leipzig is 
‘the seat of several agencies for Ameri- 
an electrical supplies and household 
equipment companies. Chemnitz has 
egencies for textile machinery. Weimar 
companies purchase American shoes and 
chemicals, Rubber is sold to German 
firms in Hanover, and Koenigsberg and 
Breslau purchase American seeds ana 
agricultural equipment. 

German agents of American firms are 
nearly all concdhtrated in a few main 
distributing centers. The greater num- 
ber are, of course, in Berlin, where manu- 
faetured specialties such as automotive 
equipment, machine tools, toilet prep- 
arations and pharmaceuticals, machinery 
and miscellaneous specialties as well as 
motion picture films are concentrated. 
The Hamburg and Bremen districts as 
might be supposed contain most of the 
lagents for lumber, naval stores, heavy 
chemicals, food products, minerals and 
raw materials generally. The Frankfort 


district is well represented in leather 
products, chemicals and a variety of 
miscellaneous specialties. Cologne and 


neighboring cities have a large number 
of German agents for American machin- 
ery and equipment. 





Cut in Broadcasters 
_ Termed Necessary 


Commission Explains Refusal 


Of WHAD Petition 


Because of the overcrowded conditions | 
jn the broadcast spectrum, the Federal | 
Radio Commission “is duty bound to ef- 
fect a reduction in the number of certain 
types and classes of stations,” the Cone | 

ission informed the Court of Appeals 

f the District of Columbia in a docu- 
ment made public July 31. 

Appraising the court of its reasons 
or denying the application of Station 
WHAD, at Milwaukee, for increased 
time on the air, the Commission states 
that at the present time “overcongestion 
exists in numerous communities.” Rather 
than increase this by allotting additional 
facilities that agency is faced with the 
necessity of alleviating the condition. 

“The fourth zone, which includes Wis- 
fonsin, is particularly overloaded with 
= than its share of broadcasting sta- 
jons and applications from this zone | 
must be carefully examined,” the Com- | 

states. “To grant the request 


Inission 
of the applicant for increased facilities 
would only tend to deprive another com- 
munity of the service to which it is en- 


Senator King, After Conference With President, Says No 
Negotiations on Colorado River Are in Progress 
Between Gov 





Sepator King (Dem.), of Utah, after , 


a conference with President Hoover at 
the White House on July 31, stated 
orally that he had received assurance 
from the President that no negotiations 
are in progress with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment over the question of alletred 
claims of that government of rights to 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

Mr. King said he had read published 
reports that the American Ambassador 
to Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow, was ne- 
gotiating with the Mexican Government 


over any rights that country might 
claim in the waters of the Colorado 
River. 


“T am entirely satisfied,” said the Sen- 
ator, “with the statement of the Presi- 
dent. I feel confident that no nego- 
tiations are being carried oh for the pur- 
pose of effecting any Mexican rights in 
the Colorado River.” 


Senator King said that he was not 
willing to admit that Mexico had any 


such rights. 

He also discussed with the President 
the question of an embargo on Russian 
manganese exports to the United States, 
to which he voiced his opposition. 

“My position on that,” the Senator 
said, “is that there is a tarff on man- 
ganese and of course it should be en- 
forced. HoWever, we cannot exclude man- 
ganese any more than we exclude any 
other product ‘of Russia upon the theory 
that all production is the result of con- 
vict labor.” 

Senator King also discussed the silver 
question with the President and expressed 
the conviction that the President 
greatly interested in the question.” 

Mr. King predicted that the present 
low price of silver would be a “live is- 
sue” and suggested the calling of an in- 
ternational conference, either by the 
United States or Great Britain, with a 
view to the stabilization of silver, 

“Great Britain,” Senator King said, 
“committed a great blunder in demone- 
tizing silver in India,” adding that an 
increase in purchasing power in India 
and China through stabilization of silver 
prices would double American exports 
to those nations. 

“I want silver to serve a higher pur- 
pose than it is serving in the world to- 
day,” he said. 

Earlier in the day, Senator King made 
public a letter he had sent to the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, protest- 
ing against recognition of Mexican rights 
to waters of the Colorado River. 

Quoting reports that Ambassador 
Morrow favors a plan whereby Mexico 
would be awarded half of Boulder Dam’s 
water, to be repurchased by the United 
States so that the income could be used 


“is 


to pay claims of Amerjcans against 
Mexico, Senator King wrote Secretary 


Stimson that “the sooner such negoti- 
ations are terminated, the better it will 
be for the United States,” in a letter 
made public by the Utah Senator. 

“Neither the Republic of Mexico nor 
any of its citizens are entitled to the 
use of any of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River,” Mr. King declared. “It is 
inconceivable that the State Depart- 
ment, or any represertative of the United 
States would attempt to barter away any 
of the rights of the United States and 
its citizens to the waters of the Colorado 
River, or engage in any negotiations 
with the Republic of Mexico in which 
the latter sets up a claim to any of the 
waters of said river.” ; 

Before writing Secretary Stimson 
Senator King talked to officials of the 
Department, he said orally, regarding 
the reports. He also discussed the mat. 
ter with the Acting Secretary of State 
Wilbur J. Carr. The Utah ‘Senator a 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, asked that in any negotiations now 
being conducted there should be no recog- 
nition of any Mexican claims to waters 
of the Colorado to be impounded at 
Boulder Dam and urged that Mexico be 
aera = all the waters are reserved 
or useful purposes withi 2 Unite 
i pury within the United 

Senator King’s letter follows in full 
text: 

Alleged Negotiations 


Outlined in Article 
My dear Mr, Secretary: 

My attention has been called to an 
article which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun under date of July 22, 1930. The 
article, among other things contains the 
following statement: : 

* * * Another scheme to settle the dis- 
pute between Mexico and the United 
States over Boulder Dam, which Am- 
bassador Morrow is reported to be work- 
ing out in Mexico, has already aroused 
considerable enmity in Congressional cir- 
cles. Ambassador Morrow is reported 
as favoring a plan whereby Mexico would 
be awerded half of Boulder Dam’s water 
but that since she could not use it the 
United States would repurchase it, The 
Income thus derived would be used by 


Mexico to pay the claims of Americans* 


against Mexico. Since oil and mining 
companies are probably the chief claim- 
ants against Mexico, the effect of the 
plan would be to let Boulder Dam reim- 
burse these companies for their losses 
in Mexico. The three former American 
members | of the International 
Commission are understood to be 
posed to the principle 
ico as much as 50 per cent 
der Dam’s water. The 
the three members, Dr, Elwood Mead 
chairman, Major-General Lansing H. 
Beach, U. §. A., retired, and W. E. An- 
derson, was announced last week by the 
State Department, although it was de- 
nied 
this disagreement, 
national Water Con 
of only one member 
son, * ¢ * 
I have 


of giving Mex- 


Hereafter the Inter- 
amission will consist 
*, Lawrence M. Law- 


titled under 


that their resignation was due to | 


chase from Mexico a 


| waters of the Colorado River, 
| spectfully 


ernmernts 





officials in the f:xecutive Departments of | 
the Government that Ambassador Mor- 
row is carrying on negotiations with offi- 
cials of the Mexican government looking 
to a settlement of the claims of the 
citizens of the United States against 
Mexico and the claims of the citizens of 
Mexico against the United States. 

a_ resolution adopted by 


Pursuant to l . 
the Senate of the United States in 
August, 1919, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations made 


e investigation as to the 


a comprehensiv 
ee had _ been 


number of Americans who 1 een 
killed in the Republic of: Mexico after | 
the regime of President Diaz, and also 
the damages suffered by American citi- 
zens in Mexico on®account of the loss of 
property by confiscation and othe?wise. 
The subcommittee submitted a report to 
the Senate on May 28, 1920, in which it 
was stated that the number of Ameri- | 
cans killed and wounded and outraged | 


i i ) r tween 
in Mexico and on the border, be 
1910 and 1920, was 785, and that the 


property losses sustained by American 
citizens and corporations were approxl- 
mately $500,000,000. 


So far as 1 am advised no American 
citizen has been compensated | 
losses found by the Committee to sa 
been sustained at: the hands of = ex- 
ican government or its nationals. 


Work of Commissions 
Is Appraised 
Several years 
were created by th 
United States and t 
ico charged witn th 
ing the claims of | ; 
Inited States agains! > 8 
Mexico and the citizens ot — 
against the United States. But , “ 
progress has been made by these | 
missions in passing upon the senenaes s| 
claims filed with them, notwithstanding | 
the fact that many of the Asnernen 
claimants suffered serious losses ore 
some were left in destitute condition. 4 
is to be regretted that the claims 0 
American citizens 
not been prosecute 
If the negotiatio 
above article are 
Ambassador Morrow oa 
securi onsatior on a-count i 
ey eae by American citizens, it 
is to be hoped that success 
efforts; but if the nego 
the assumption that Mex 
terest in the — 
iver for Which she : 
Toned States, then the — oy 
negotiations are terminated the netter | 
will be fee the United States. 
waters of the Colorado River a 
and controlled by citizens of the U 
Statés and by the Stat 
Colorado River a 2 
States. A limited am 
of the river have been used by a 
can citizens upon lands across the border 
and adjoining irrigated lands 
within the United States. 
Neither the Republic of Mexico - 
any of its citizens are entitled to - 
use of any of the waters of the Colorado 
River. It is inconceivable that the State 
Department, or any repres 
Jni States, wou ) 
ee ae of the rights of the United 
States and its citizens to the waters 
of the Colorado River, or engage in any 
negotiations with the Republic of Mexico 
in which the latter sets up a claim to 
any of the waters of said river. 


Mexico Said to Have 


No Interest in River 

I respectfully submit that there is no 
ground for any dispute between the Be 
public of Mexico and the United Sta » 
over Boulder Dam or the waters of the 
Colorado River, nor can I believe that 
Ambassador Morrow 1avors a plan 
whereby Mexico is to be awarded half 
or any part of the water's of Boulder 
Dam or of the Colorado River. If Am- 
basador Morrow is conducting any ne- 
gotiations upon the theoryeor assumption 
that the Republic of ne oe Se ee 
ies > 2 av row res 
ican people have any oo 
State De- 


ago two commissions | 
e joint action of the' 
he Republic of Mex- 
e duty of ascertain- 
the citizens of the 
the Republic of 


d with greater vigor. 
ns referred to in the 
being conducted by| 


ount of the 


° 


submit that. the 


partment s ane 
that the waters of the Colorado River 


are owned and Controlled by the United 
States and the States within the Colo- 
rado River Basin and citizens of the 
United States, and that neither the Re- 
public of Mexico nor any of its citizens 
have any interest in the waters of said 
river which they have the rig ( 
or dispose of, and that under no cir- 
cumstances will the United States pur- 
ny asserted claim 
to the waters of the said river, or credit 
the Republic of Mexico with any sum 
or amount whatever upon valid and sub- 
sisting claims of American citizens 
against the Republic of Mexico. ; 

In view of the statements contained 
in the article from which I have quoted, 
and in view of the information brought 
to my attention, I respectfully ask that 
in any negotiations being conducted by 


| Ambassador Morrow, there shall be no 


Water | 
op- | 


of Boul-!} 
resignation of | 


| 


been informed by a number of M 


recognition whatever of any claim which 
Mexico has asserted or may assert in or 











Forces Will Be Sent 
Orient Now 


to the 





The river gunboat the U. S. S. 


“Panay,” has been ordered from Ichang. 


on 


che Yangtze River, to Chingling, 


where it will be closer to the center of 
the present Chinese internal disturbances 


at Changsha, the 
Navy 


announced July 31 in its official 


movements of vessels. 


miles from Changsha. 
“Palos, 
|is stationed at Changsha. 


Chingling, it was explained, is 100 
The river gunboat 
of the Yangtze patrol force, now 


At Chingling 


” 


the ‘““Panay” is joining another American 
river gunboat, the “Oaku.” 


Vay Jr., 
Asiatic Fleet, stated 


In a dispatch, Admiral Charles B. Mc- 
Commander in Chief of the 
that all foreign 


holdings and residences in Changsha with 
the exception of the Japanese Club had 


been 


“‘saved.” Additional American gun- 


boats at this time would not be “neces- 
sary,’’ the dispatch stated. 


It was stated oraliy at the Department 


in connection with the movement that 
the Yangtze and its upriver tributaries 


are 


at low water at this season of the 


year and that heavy craft attached to the 


Asiatic Fleet therefore cannot navigate 


them. 


On July 30, the Secretary of the Navy, 


Charles Francis Adams, declared there 
was no present intention of dispatching 


additional 


Marines or Bluejackets to 


China because of the civil war, and to 
protect the lives and property of Amer- 


icans_ there. 
area 6,000 sailors, mamning the warships | 


There are now in Chinese 


of the Asiatic Fleet, and nearly 2,400 


Marines, 


most of whom are stationed 


ashore. 


Corps, 


! Peiping. 
against Mexico have| tributed a 


Naval Units in Orient 
According to records of the Marine 
1,200 Marines are stationed in 
Shanghai, 650 in Guam, and 500 at 
The Navy personnel is dis- 
mong the ships of the Yangtze 


sand South China p&trols, and on other Trade Commissioner Finds 


vessels in the Fleet, based at Manila. 


Naval warships constituting the Asi- 


for the purpose of | atic Fleet include the light cruiser “Pitts- 
burgh,” flagship of Admiral C. B. McVay 


Jr., 19 destroyers, 12 submarines, 5 tend- 


The Chinese hostilities, when American lives 
are owned and property were seriously jeopardized, 
nited it is 
es within the| American force of 
the United 5,000 
f the waters three light cruisers dispatched from the 
Ameri-! fleet normally based in the Pacific. 


situated! their 


entative of the | 
lq attempt to_barter| 


hould immediately advise him| 


ht to sell, 


‘the waters of the Colorado River have | 


will attend his| ers, 3 aircraft tenders, a tanker, and 
tiations rest upon| other miscellaneous tender craft. 
ico has any In-| Yangtze patrol there are 8 gunboats. 
rs of the Colorado! Attached to the entire fleet are 24 air- 
must be paid by the| planes, besides 4 planes which are at- 
such tached 


In the 


to the Marine Corps at Guam. 


In 1927, during the height of the 


shown in waval records, a peak 
9,000 sailors and 


Marines was maintained, besides 


Othez river gunboats available and 
present stations are shown on 
records as follows: ‘“Monocacy,” 
Kiu Kiang; “Mindinao,”’ Canton; ‘“Lu- 
zon,”” Shanghai; “Guam,” Hankow, and 
“Tutuila,” Shanghai. 


naval 


Americans Are Evacuated 

All Americans have been evacuated 
from Changsha except one, Allen Cam- 
eron, of Lawrence, Kans., who refused 
to leave. A report from the American 
Consul at Hankow, Richard P. Butrick, 
giving the list of Americans has been 
received by the Department of State, 
and a summary of it, issued July 31, 
follows in full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a tele- 
gram, dated July 30, noon, from the 
American Consul, Mr. Richard P. Butrick, 
at Hankow, giving what the Consul de- 
scribes as a complete list of Americans 
evacuated from Changsha, which in- 
clude: William Lingle, of Salisbury, N. 
C.; George Helde, of 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City; Charles Talbott, of Gib- 
bon, Nebr.; Buchan Parker; Lester 
Jones, of Lynn, Ind.; Roy Worley, of 
Walkersville, Md.; Vernon Farnham, his 
wife and two children, of Portland, Oreg.; 
James Pates, of Route 1, Washington, 
Pa.; Edward Tudor Cowen, of Boston, 
Mass.; Maud Russell, of Hayward, Calif., 
and Dr. Louise Farnham. *® 

The Department has no record - of 
Buchan Parker or.of Dr. Louise Farn- 
ham, mentioned in che Consul’s telegram. 

Mr. Richard P. Butrick, the Consul at 
Hankow, stated that only one American 


remains in Changsha, Allen Cameron, of 


Lawrence, Kans., and that all Ameri-| 


can residents of Changsha not specifi- 
cally mentioned by him in his telegram, 
had left Changsha previously. Some of 
the former American residents’ of 
Changsha, he reported, are now in Han- 
kow, while others are on board the 
American gunboat, the U. S. S. “Palos.” 


~~ 


to the waters of the Colorado River, and 
that Mexico be advised of the fact that 








been appropriated within the borders of 
the United States with th? exception 
above noted, and are claimed, owned and 
controlled for irrigation and other use- 


ful purposes within the borders of the | 


United States. 


Special Liberty Given 700 Marines 


. To Conserve Water at Quantico Base Rate Stands at 12.6 for Week 


Major General Butler Announces Emergency Water Car- 


goes Being Rushed to Overcome Shortage 


| been seriously depleted by the virtual 


Strict application of | 31 by Maj. Gen, Smedley D. 


the radio act of 1927, and | nation-wide drought, 700 marines at the 


yecial liberty on July 


base were “ranted sy 
j Butler, 


Water now is being rationed at Quan- 


the Davis amendment thereto, 

“Although the 
the Davis amendment (which requires | commanding. 
equal distribution of radio facilities 


among the States and zones according 
to population) is not at all times con- 
sistent with its declared purpose or with 
the most advantageous use that can be 
made of a band of frequencies assigned 
to broadcasting trom . 
of the country’s radio listeners, the Com- 
mission nevertheless is called upon for 
its administration in the most expedi- 
tious and beneficial manner.” 

Station WHAD is operated by Mar- 
quette University, with 250 watts on 
the 1,120 kilocycle channel, using but 
one-seventh time, ; 


signed to Station 


WISN, Milwaukee. 


applied for increased time, 
sion for broadcasting 
specified hours for 
Commission relates, 
It is from this decis 
appeals, 


with provi- 
n beyond definitely 
special events,” 





tico, and emergency supplies, aboard 
barges, are being rushed to the base to 


| water 


To conserve the water supply of the, beth City, N. C., and Deep Creek, Va., 
arine Base at Quantico, Va. which has | with water cargoes. 


“With the arrival of this additional 
supply the Quantico authorities believe 
the supply of water will be adequate,” 
it was stated. 

In addition to the order rationing 
now in effect, personnel at the 
base are bathing at a beach established 


| for the purpose on the shores of the Po- 


tide it over the present emergency, it 


the point of view | 


| 


was stated orally 
Gen. Butler annoffnced that he 
allowing all men who could be spared, 
leave until Aug. 5 as a means of allevi- 
ating the situation, : 

Water Barges on Way 
* Another gfoup of 800 officers and men 


| from New York and vicivity, constitut- 


ing the 19th Reserve Regiment now in 


| training at Quantico, will leave camp on 


with the remainder as- Saturday, Aug. 2. 
Its lieve the situation,” 


the | gallons, was loaded 
but was denied this. | Head, Md. on July 31, and was expected 
ion that the station|to reach Quantico the same day. 7 
lother barges are en route from Eliza-| ters 


This will “greatly re- 
it was stated at 
headquarters. 


t the Department. | 
was | 


tomaec south of the main reservation, it 
was declared. The post laundry has cur- 
tailed its output, in line with the con- 
servation program, 

Supply Comes From Hills 


The Quantico base and the town of the | 


same name, which is surrounded by the 
military reservation, get their water 
supply from a series of large tanks fed 
by streams in the hills back of the base, 
it was stated. Five wells were recently 
connected with the pumps to increase 
the normal supply. The construction of 


}a new 2,000,000-gallon concrete tank is 


A tank barge witha capacity of 54,000 | 


ith water at Indian 


now under way, and when this is com- 
pleted, three months from now, there 
will be no further danger of a water 


Two | shortage, according to Marine headquar- 







Department of the) 
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d General Rise ‘Use of Hands 
In All Farm Prices Predicted Termed Primary 


presentative Kendall Says Unharvested Crops Will Be Asset of Humans 


Short Throughout Eastern Area, Due to Drought, 
And Farmers Will Lose Millions 


‘Curator at National Museum 
Says Use of Tools, Fire ' 
And Clothing Are Distine- 
g tive Attribites 


Short farm crops except harvested | about 80 or 82 cents a bushel. I think | 
grain, with corn prices jumping prob- the price will run up so that we will 
ably 20 cents to $1 a bushel basis were | have dollar corn. 
pictured as likely results of the ex-| ‘he hay crop is also very short. Most 
treme heat and prolonged drouth by of the hay is made now but it is a 
‘Representative Kendall (Rep.), of short crop, due to burning up under these | vans 
Meyersdale, Pa., in a statement July 31. | aimost unprecedented conditions. \ [Continued from Page 1.] 

He said that_in his opinion the loss to Buckwheat crop is important in cen-| possessing the strength of man could 
the farmers throughout the country as tre] Pennsylvania and in West Virginia., use tools long without discovering the 
the result of the burning up of crops |]t jis the latest crop that is put out possibilities of fire. In the second place, 
would run into many millions of dollars. by the farmcr. The extreme dry, hot | the use of tools would lead to the manu- 

He said that in his own State of Penn- | weather has virtually burnt up our buck- | facture and the use of clothing and of 
sylvania the combination of elements | wheat and that crop will be very short., ornaments, In the third place, the use 
had burned up a good deal of the buck- Grass, oats, corn, buckwheat, potatoes,|of tools permits the construction of a 
wheat crop and that his inquiries and are all in the same boat now. fixed abode or domicile where man would 
peerafinrenng indicated the genera! re- There is one phase of the present sit- be safe from at least the majority of his 
eae eas uation apparent—that this burning up four-footed enemies. 

Entire Eastern of the crops by heat and drouth has| Such an abode would presumably be- 

: i cle cured the surplus farm production; it | come the abiding place of the femalg, 

Sere See ‘nile Hetlawe: has solved the problem for this year,| Dr. Clark goes on to e&plain, in whic 1 

I (hints tic eantinied drouth and. the theugh that is not true of wheat. The she would find protection and to which 

“a 1 Venue heat fave injured wheat crop was made throughout the! food would regtdarly be brought by the 
Bias a oa ok t d tatoes very wheat area before the drouth began.| male for joint consumption. Man, he 
ps Sally. All th ~ oh - aan a Wheat most likely will be a normal crop. | says, is the vertebrate wit slowly de- 
ihe Us “ted St ae ae “3 ey = Paar There, however, will be a greater demand , veloping young, born one at a time, liv- 
. 2 “oo —" a ee a cae for wheat than before because of the ing continuously in an enclosed abode 
pe a : t oa a been general shortage of the other crops. or domicile, and it is through such a 
a a0 = sities nme more = less These dry, hot conditions on the farms , manner. of life that the rapid bearing 


i 5 te ’ 4; have existed in Pennsylvania for ajof young is permitted, for with the 
ee ee a month or six weeks. The effect of the | mother protected and provided for she 
++ . There has poms no real | CTOP shortages on the surplus farm! may devote herself entirely to the rais- 


along the line. 
rain through the East for a month. 

If I had surplus money to invest right 
now, I would put it into corn, because 
there is no question that there will be 
a short corn crop. I believe corn will 
advance 20 cents a bushel within the 
next two or three months. Corn will 
be what may be called a completed crop 
by the middle of October; that is, the 
crop will be all in by that time and 
we can tell then just what the exact 
effect is. Corn usually runs in price 


ing of her children. 

Animals kept in captivity—fed and 
protected—sometimes bear young be- 
fore the preceding young are indepen- 
dent, although they are not known to 
do so under natural conditions, so there 
are some grounds for assuming that the 
human family of dependent young of 
different ages is associated with the 
fixed abode, the book states. 


Family Development 
“The development of a dependent fam- 
ily including young of many different 
ages would necessitate the interpreta- 


products problem, of course, applies only 
to the surplus of this year but the de- 
crease of the crops certainly does mean 
the wiping out of surplus farm products 
now on hand. 


Increased Prices May 


Lessen Farmers’ Loss 

All this means a tremendous loss to 
the farmers of the United States. The 
loss will be partly recompensed by what | 
must inevitably be an increased price | 
for the short crops that are produced. | 
The loss, however, to the farmers, doubt- | 
less will run into very many millions of | 
dollars, as it is a nation-wide situation, | tion by the parents of a great number 
a story of ‘burning up of crops from Cal-| of different sounds and thus might be 
ifornia to Maine. {assumed to lay the foundation for the 

I realize, of course, that this drouth | beginnings of articulate. human speech. 
and prolonged heat mean other losses.| “So we find that all the things that 
It means the affecting of the water sup-|make man human may be traced back 
ply the country over. The higher parts | to the potentialities of the human hand 
of cities and towns have had trouble to| gtided by a brain capable of developing 
get sufficient water, railroads in my part; these potentialities.” 
of the country have had trouble over Dr. Clark’s book points out that in the 
inadequacy of water and so there are| animal world, taken as a whole. there 
many other angles of economic loss to} are very many instances of man-like at- 
|the country in the conditions that are| tributes, especially among the insects 
still prevailing. and also among the smaller birds and 
rodents. These man-like -attributes, 
| was explained, are always coupled with 
| some heavy liability, usually feeble and 
| defenseless young. 
| “We are now able to see further,” the 
publication points out. “The man-like 





Exports to Australia 
_ Show Drop in Value 


| 
\ 


Business Conditions in 
That Country Depressed 


By James E. Peebles 
Trade Commissioner, Department of Com- 
merce, Sydney, in Radiogram to 
Department 
Wheat prospects are favorable in all 
‘Australian states and pastoral condi- 
tions are good except in parts of New 





1c 


Miniature Golf Said 
To Affect Many Lines 


|South Wales and South Australia, al- j attributes of the birds, insects and ro- 
though these factors are being offset ane — | dents, and a few other creatures, are 
somewhat by indications of a general | correlated with the possession of jaws, 


downward tendency in prices. Publica- 
tion of the federal budget has had a de- 
pressing effect on all financial and com- 
mercial interests in Australia and strong | 
protests are being registered against in- 
creased taxation. Railway revenues con- | 
tinue to decline, money is tight, retail 
turnover is below. the same weeks of 
last year, collections are difficult _ and 
{unemployment continues excessive. Con- 
struction activities throughout the com- 
‘'monwealth continue slow with building 
| permits at Sidney for the .rst half of 
{the year at about 35 per cent of those 
|for the corresponding period of 1929. 
The commonwealth loan of £10,000,- 
/000 is now over 80 per cent subscribed 
|and a six months treasury bill loan of 
| £5,000,000 is being offered in London 
at 4 per cent discount. The common- 
wealth and trading kanks are proposing 
| to establish a pool of‘financial resources 
}in London. The reserve bank bill has 
been referred for investigation to a se- 
| lect committee. 

The proposed sales tax is to be op- 
erativg from Aug. 1 

The cost of living at Melbourne as in- 
| dicated by wholesale and retail prices 
| has declined considerably during the past 
| year. Queensland’s basic wage has been 
| lowered and the commonwealth arbitra- 
| tion:court has reduced wages in the pas- 
toral industry by about 20 per cent in all 
state sexcept Queensland. 

General imports continue to decline. 
The total for May reached the value of 
| £8,679,000 compared with £10,997,000 for 
May last year. This decline was due 
largely to small receipts of motor chassis, 
petrol, rubber, timber, cotton and linen 
| piecegoods and silk piecegoods. Mer- 
; chandise exports for May were valued at 
£8,185,000 compared with £9,017,0@9 for 
the same month of 1929. 
| Imports from the United States during 
May were valued at £2,306,000 compared 
with £3,114,000 for the same month of 
| 1929. While the value of imports from 
| the United States is declining the Amer- 
ican share of the total is being main- 
tained. 

The 1930 wool season is now consid- 
ered close and sales from the new clip 
will commence at Perth on Sept. 9. Clos- 
ing sales at both Sydney and Brisbane 
showed an easier tendency as selections 
were below the average in quality., Buy- 
jers for France, Japan, and Germany 
were most active. 


beaks or other tructures which are cap- 
able of being used more or less after the 
fashion of our hands. 


Trade Reports Indicate Pat- 
ronage of Moti ic aS | 
* lotion Pictures “Wherever such occur the liability to 


Is Reduced | make use of them enables their posses- 
|sors successfully to meet and to over- 
Si J |eome liabilities which otherwise would 

[Continued from Page 1.] | be insuperable. In other words, these 
to make the demand for putters increase | structures permit the existence of lia- 
even more. | bilities without danger to the species; 

The moving picture industry also is| the liabilities themselves do not induce 
said in trade reports, according to the, the appearance of man-like attributes. 
Department, to be feeling adversely the 
effect of the popularity of the new di- 
version. It is the claim of numerous | : 
moving picture houses that a noted de-| ants, bees, wasps and termites are fe- 
crease has been found in the number of| males which never leave them, con- 
paying patrons since this novelty has|Stantly producing eggs, and hence an 
come into vogue, the Department learns! enormous serial family of dependent 
trom trade reports, which state that the} young. It is the elaborate home that 
moving picture houses do not attribute| makes this possible, and the deft and 
the decrease in patronage to the general, skillful jaws of the adults, coupled with 
economic depression as much as to the; their powers of defense, which make the 
growth of popularity in miniature golf.| home possible. 

It is also found that the miniature “So the lesson that we learn from the 
golf courses are tending to have a con-| study of animals’ forms in the broadest 
centrating effect on other types of busi-| sense is that it is the home and associ- 
ness, such as soft drink stands, gasoline| ated features that form the foundation 
stations and quick lunch stands. It was; of the human social structure; in the 
said that the courses are usually located! home originated and from the home 
In an area where there is available | emanated all social progress.” 
ground adjacent. After the courses have | 
begun to draw the crowds, it was said, | 
a soft drink stand, gasoline station or| 
quick lunch stand will be constructed | 
to get the trade drawn by the courses. | the particular liking of a great number 

In the city of Los Angeles, Calif.,| of Americans throughout the entire coun- 
alone, the Department stated, there were |try, the Department believes from trade 

ut a few over 40 of these courses inj reports received, as their number is in- 
May, and trade reports recently claimed | creasing every day, and this has come 
that up to the first part of July the' about within a period of about a year. 


Homes of Insects 
“In the complicated homes built by the 





number of courses had increased by al- 
rost 100. ; 
Miniature golf has undoubtedly hit 
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Hot Weather Blamed 
| For Gain in Mortality 
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. 
Of July 26, Says Census Body , 
- ¢ HE sole purpose of The United States Daily is to present a complete and compre- 
SD hensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United States m 
all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of the governments 
of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in the life of the American 
people, the following founded this publication as its sole owners: 


Higher mortality rates for the week 
jended July 26 were charged to excessive 
'heat in several cities, according to a 
|statement on July 31 by the Bureau of 
the Census, made public by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. 

| The rates used in its summary are 
subject to revision when the final results 
| of the 1930 census become available, says | 
the Bureau in its statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Telegraphic returns from 65 cities 
, with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
|the week ended July 26, indicate a mor- 
|tality'rate of 12.6 as against a rate of 
| 10.8 for the corresponding week of last 
jyear. The highest rate (32.5) appears, 
|for San Antonio, Tex., and the lowest 
(3.6) for Somerville, Mass. The highest 
|infant mortality rate (181) appears for 
| Camden, N. J., and the lowest for Lowell, 
Mass., Somerville, Mass., and Tacoma, 
Wash., which reported no infant mor- 
tality. 

The annual rate for 65 cities is 13.1 for 
the 30 weeks of 1930, as against a rate 
‘of 13.9 for the corresponding weeks of 
1929. 

Reports from several cities indicate 
that excessive heat has been responsible 
for the increase in the mortality rates 
reported. 
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Central America 
Using Less Coal, | 
More Fuel Oils 


| 
| 
| 





Commerce Statement Says 
Countries Are Generating | 
Power Almost Exclusively | 
From Imported Fuel | 


Central American countries are tak- | 


ing less coal, but more fuel oil, and | 


power is generated almost exclusively 
from the imported fuel, according to a 
statement by John R. Bradley of the 
minerals division of the Department of 
Commerce, made public by the Depart- 
ment on July 30. i 
Water-power resources in Central 
America are placed at 4,800,000 horse- 


power, and the equivalent of 100,000 tons | 
of coal has been produced in recent years, | 


it was stated. 


Mexico is next to Chile in coal produc- 
®ion among Latin-American countries, 


but its output has shown a decline, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: ; 

The republics of Central America and 
the British Colony of Belize, or British 









Honduras—an area of 215,276 square 
miles, with a population estimated in 
1928 at 6,466,000, of which 2,346,000 were 
in Guatemala and 1,688,000 in Salvador 
—have no developed coal, petroleum, or 
natural gas resources, and in 1926 but 
$8,400 horsepower was developed of its 
total estimated and relatively high water- 
power resources of 4,800,000 horsepower. 
A number of companies have been un- 
successful in prospecting for oil. Coffee, 


bananas, and lumber are the principa! 


exports. 
Generation of Power 


The greater part of the power has 
been generated from imported fuels, for- 
merly coal but now fuel oil. Excluding 
the requirements of the Panama Canal, 
which are chiefly for bunkering vessels, 
total coal imports in 1918, when the use 
of power from oil fuel and water power 
were of little moment, amounted to ap- 
proximately 70,000 tons. Recent data 
indicate that the coal consumption of 
the region has declined to about 17,006 
tons a year, that water power approxi- 
mating the equivalent of 100,000 tons 
of coal a year has been developed, and 
that oil fuel in a recent year was t 
equivalent of about 360,000 tons of coal. 
While available data for the periods do 
not permit the segregatien of coal and 
oil fuel used in bunkering vessels, it 
seems clear that power available for in- 
dustrial use is much greater than in 
1913. 


Owing to climatic conditions fuel is} 


not required for heating purposes, and 
wood, coal, and charcoal supply domes- 
tie requirements, excepting at Panama 
where manufactured gas, made from pe- 
troleum, is available. The railways, es- 
timated at about 3,600 miles, of which 
Honduras has 1,248, always have been 
the largest consumers of fuel, formerly 
coal but now oil, supplemented in a few 
cases with wood. A small quantity of 
coal is used for smithing purposes and 
by harbor craft, and a small quantity of 
coke by the small foundries, connected 
generally with the railway shops. Coal 
is understood to be free of duty in all of 
the countries mentioned excepting Sal- 
vador, where the duty is $1 a metric ton. 

Coal unloaded at Pacific ports is gen- 
erally lightered ashore, except at Bal- 
boa, Panama, and La Union, Salvador, 
while vessels touching Atlantie ports 
usually go alongside wharf. 


Situation Outlined 


The situation in the individual coun- 
tries is summarized as follows: 

British Honduras.—While outcrops of 
lignite have been reported near Stann 


Creek, there is no estimate of the coal | 


there 
In 


resources of the country nor is 


any production of coal or lignite. 


view of the limited industrial develop- | 


ment and of climatic conditions, the con- 
sumption of coal is very limited. Im- 
ports were 3,000 tons in 1914, but have 
been only about a third of that amount 
in recent years. Nor is the consumption 
of oil fuel important. Imports of crude 
oil are about 100 barrels a year. Water 
power is relatively important but data 
for resources and development are not 
available. 

The Stann Creek Railway (28 miles 
long) makes perhaps one round trip a 
week and uses coal and wood. 

Guatemala.—No data are available for 
the coal resources of Guatemala, and, 
therefore, it my be assumed that they 
are insignificant. There is no record of 
coal or petroleum production. Water- 
power resources of the country have 
been estimated at 1,300,000 horsepower. 

Coal imports in 1913 were 18,000 tons, 
mainly for the use of locomotives, but 
recently have been less than 1,000 tons 
a year. Puerto Barrios, where vessels 
come alongside wharf, is the principal 
coal-importing port. The International 
Railways of Central America is the lead- 
ing importer. Coal is duty free. Im- 
ports of crude petroleum in 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 amounted to 363,000, 242,000, 
and 347,000 barrels, respectively. De- 
veloped water power in 1926 was re- 
ported at 4,000 horsepower, although an- 
other source mentions a plant at Santa 
Maria with a capacity of 12,500 horse- 
power. Fuel and power, in terms of 
coal, therefore, are now several times the 
1913 figures, when coal furnished practi- 
cally all, while oil fuel is now predomi- 


nant, followed by water power. Guate- 
mala has 669 miles of railways. 
Honduras.—The bituminous coal re- 


sources of Honduras have been estimated 
at 1,000,000 and the lignite resources at 
4,000,000 metric tons. These resources 
are undeveloped. Samples of lignite 
from Los Mogotes, near the River Chilis- 
bagua, were reported to analyze as fol- 


lows: Moisture, 15.04 per cent; volatile, 
31.97; fixed carbon, 31.18; ash, 21.81;) 


and sulphur, separately determined, 5.43 
per cent. Coal or lignite has been re- 
ported near El Progresso, Department 
of Yoro. Perhaps the highest-grade 
coal, and the thickest seam, is found in 
the District of El Paraiso, reserves of 
which are estimated at 1,000,000 metric 
tons. There is no petroleum production. 
Water-power resources are estimated at 
1,000,000 horsepower. 
Figures on Coal Imports 

Coal imports rose from 5,000 tons in 
1913 to 14,000 in 1921, declined again, 
and in recent years have been about 


1,000 tons—largely used by ship’s gal-} 


leys, by harbor craft, and for smithing 
purposes. Oil-fuel imports in 1925, 1926 
and 1927 of 479,048, 353,907, and 635,732 
barrels, respectively, and the developed 
water power amounting to 3,000 horse- 
power in 1926, indicate a greatly in- 
creased power consumption as com- 
pared with that of,1913. The principal 
water-power plant, with a capacity of 
2,400 horsepower, is connected with a 
mining enterprise at Rosario. The town 
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[Continued on Page 10, Column 


Importers have received permission from the Treas- 
ury Department to submit new evidenge to refute the 
claim that convict labor is used in handling pulpwood 
cargoes. in Russia. The embargo still remains effec- 
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FREIGHTER UNLOADING RUSSIAN PULPWOOD 





tive. The above 


into effect. 


Treasury Will Reopen Case 


on Pulpwood From Russia 


Ai 
| 





[Continued fr 


into which convict labor had entered 
either wholly or in part. 

In the meantime, officials of the Inter- 
national Paper Compay which had con- 
tracted for most of the Amtorg consign- 
me had sent word to Mr. Lowman 
reiterating that they did not know of 
ithe use of convict labor when they en- 
| tered into the contracts with the Amtorg 
| group. The Treasury was told that the 
| International Company had “definite as- 
|surance” that convict labor had not 
| that the Treasury’s ruling was improper 
| in the absence of further proof that pro- 


| hibited labor had been used. 


| Facts Called Different 


In Case of Wood 


| 


The Treasury’s action was taken under 
section 307 of the tariff act of 1930. 
That section, according to Mr. Lowman’s 
construction, absolutely prohibited im- 
portation of the pulpwood which had been 
shown by the investigators’ reports to 
have been loaded on ships by convicis and 
| political prisoners. 
the embargo, the Assistant Secretary 
said the reports showed conditions in 
the prison camps around the piers to be 
“little short of terrible.’ 

Thus far, Mr. Lowman said, there was 
nothing that the Treasury may do ex- 
cept to hasten conclusions as to the 
weight of evidence which the importers 
have presented and desire to present. 
| The Department is inclined to regard the 
{incident as closed unless the new evi- 
| dence shows positive proof that convict 
labor was not used. In other words, the 
| Treasury’s position as represented by the 
Assistant Secretary is that the burden 
is on the importers to overturn the in- 
formation which the Treasury holds to 
be facts. 
| The present controversy over pulpwood 
|has no connection with the earlier ac- 
/tion of the Department when it tempo- 
rarily barred entry of several cargoes 
of lumber from Russia. Investigators 
were unable to sustain the charge that 
convicts were used in production of the 
timber shipments, but Mr. Lowman says 
the facts are different as regards the 
shipments of pulpwood. 

Government investigators have been 
handicapped in making their inquiries 
in this instance, Mr. Lowman explained, 
| because there are no diplomatic rela- 








‘Hawaii Crop Outlook 


Declared Favorable 


/Record Harvest of Pineapple 
And Cane Predicted 





More than average rainfall through- 
| out the Hawaiian Islands during the lat- 
ter part of Jufle and the early part of 
July, together with high temperatures, 
has created unusually favorable crop 
conditions, according to an oral state- 
ment, based on a radiogram from the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, made 
July 31 on behalf of the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

It appears at the present time that the 
1931 cane crop will set a new tonnage 
record, it was stated. The current cane 
crop which is 88 per cent harvested and 
70 per cent shipped, promises to yield 
approximately 900,000 short tons, the 
radiogram reveals, according to the di- 
vision. 

Pineapple Crop Heavy 

It was pointed out that a pineapple 
pack of 10,000,000 cases for the present 
season seems assured. Honolulu can- 
neries are working on a day-and-night 
schedule and employing 8,000 workers, 
while those at Kaviai and Maui are em- 
ploying about 4,000. The peak of ‘the 
harvest will be reached on Oahu and 
Molokai during the current week, but 
on Maui and Lanai the height of the 
season is not reached until thé middle 
of August. 
| Many acres of coffee planted when 
| prices were high will begin producing 
{this year and a yield of between 8,000,- 
/000 and 9,000,000 pounds is anticipated. 
| Due to climatic conditions the coffee har- 
| vest will start one month later than 
; usual. 





Building Moderately Active 

It was explained that real estate con- 
tinues slow but building is moderately 
active, The building outlook for 1930- 
131 is good due to anticipated Government 
construction work, according to the 
| statement. 
Merchants, it was said, report busi- 
| ness somewhat improved due to heavy 
| distribution of wages by canneries and 
ito an increase in Summer tourist trade, 
though low sugar prices continue to pre- 
vent a return to normal conditions. 

Retail buying is still confined largely 
ito essentials. It was pointed out that 
collections are slow but credit condi- 
tions have improved somewhat. 

The radiogram explained that auto- 
|mobile sales have not improved. Music 
and furniture business is still slow but 


jewelers report the outlook improved, | 


it said. 


When he announced | 


stant Secretary Lowman Agrees to Hear Testimony 
That Cargoes Were Not Loaded by 
Convict Labor 


om Page 1.] 


tions between the United States and 
Soviet Russia. They were able, never- 
theless, to obtain information of a satis- 
factory character, and thus far it stands 
unrefuted, according to Mr. Lowman. 
Application by the United States of 
embargoes against Russian 
would prove a “two-edged sword” in the 
| opinion of Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
{who questions contentions made to the 
{Treasury Department that Russian 
{goods coming to this country are pro- 


he | been used and they reiterated their belief | duced by convict labor. 


Mr. King, who made a personal three- 
month study of Russian 


there are under moral if not physical 
'ecercion and no one is permitted to do 
|business except by permission 
Soviet Government. 

“Yet to put them in the category of 
convict labor is absurd,” he stated. “It 
is hard to say of 140,000,000 people that 
labor convict, indentured or forced, 
especially when they submit to the sys 
tem.” 

Senator King said that while he is 
interested in the manganese industry, 
he does not believe Russian manganese 
is being “dumped” in this country, and 
pointed out further that it is not mined 
in districts where prisoners are kept. 


1S 


There is a possibility that some pulp- | 


wood is produced by convict labor in sec- 
tions of the country where large num- 
bers of political captives are located, he 
said. 

“I believe some people are inclined to 
make a mountain out of a mole-hill,” 
said the Utah Senator, who is a member 
of the Finance Committee which framed 
the 1930 tariff act. “I see no reason 
why we should not admit Russian prod- 
ucts subject to our tariff laws.” 

Senator King has opposed all efforts 
toward diplomatic recognition of the 
Russian government as long as its af- 
filiated with the third international. He 


predicts, however, that economic pressure | 


will in the future eventually bring 


recognition. 


|Exportation of Redwood 
Increased During 1929 


United States redwood exports in 1929 
totaled 62,280,000 board feet as compared 


with 59,815,000 feet in 1928, according to} 


the lumber division of the Department 
lof Commerce. 

Redwood, often called California red- 
| wood, grows only in California and south- 
; west Oregon. In most years it is sawed 
only by California mills, but at times 


, small quantities have been cut in south- | 


_west Oregon mills. The movement abroad 
jis nearly all out of California ports, al- 
j though at times parcels of redwood may 
be loaded on boats that later clear from 
Vancouver or Victoria. 

While no appreciable amount of red- 
wood 
Canada there has been a movement in 
the last two years of squared redwood 
logs from California through the Panama 
Canal to two or three sawmills in east- 
ern Louisiana and southern Mississippi. 
While the greater part of the redwood 
lumber is sent abroad out of the San 
Francisco customs district — 56,376,000 
board feet last year—in 1929 there were 
exports of 1,299,000 board feet out of 
Los Angeles, and 2,708,000 feet out of 
New Orleans. The Michigan customs dis- 
trict was credited with 1,558,000 board 
feet, all of which represented shipments 
to Canada. 

The South Seas, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Oceania comprise the largest 
general market for redwood. Last year 
this market took nearly 75 per cent of 
the total foreign sales. The uses through 
out this general market are similar. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


imports | 


conditions, | 
— orally July 31 that all workers | 


of the 


logs or timber is exported from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


See: EK 

Wide World Photo. 

picture shows the freighter “Queen 
Olga,” from Archangel, which was permitted to un- 
load its cargo a short time before the embargo went 


The pulpwood is piled alongside the ship. 





| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 31, 1930. 
11 a. m.—Senator Thomas 
Oklahoma, called to discuss 
and cotton situations. 
| 11:30 a. m.—W. N. Doak, Washington 
representative of the Brotherhood of 
{Railroad Trainmen, called to obtain in- 
|formation on the Administration’s pub- 
| lie building program. 
| 11:45 a. m—A delegation, headed by 


(Dem.), of 
the wheat 


|W. D. Bigelow, of Washington, D. C.,! 


| Directer of the Research Laboratories of 
the National Canner’s’ Association, 
}called to discuss a proposal to modify 
| the Federal fod and drugs act. 

| 12:15 p. m.—Edwin O. Smith, of 
Modesto, Calif., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced, 

12:30 p. m.—The Charge d’Affaires of 
| the Polish Embassy, Stanislaw Lepkow- 
ski, called to present a’group of Polish 
| engineers. 
| 4p.m.—The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 


Ruling on Claims 
Of Estate Asked 
Decision Bearing on Scripps 
Interests Is Appealed 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked to consider the 
claim of the estate of James G. Scripps 
in an amount in excess of $6,000,000 
against the estate of his father, Edward 
W. Scripps, under an alleged contract 
between the two whereby father agreed 
|to pay the son certain proportionate 
amounts of the profits from his news- 
paper business ventures in exchange for 
his son’s services in managing these ven- 
tures for him. 

The review of the court has been asked 
in a petition for a writ of certiorari, 
filed July 31, in the case of Josephine S. 
Scripps, as sole executrix of the last will 
and testament of James G. Scripps, v. 
Robert Paine Scripps, as sole executor 
| of the last will and testament of Edward 
W. Scripps, and The E. W. Scripps Com- 
pany, No. 325. 

The suit was dismissed by the District 
Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of Ohio and its decision af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
|for the Sixth Circuit, by a divided court, 


on the ground that an enforceable con- | 


tract did not exist between father and 
son. ’ 

The petitioner contends in her brief 
that Edward W. Scripps promised 
son in 1911 for managing the former’s 
newspaper enterprises, one-half of the 
increment therefrom. Instances are cited 
in the brief accompanying the petition 
which are claimed to show that the 
parties considered “the arrangement 
| binding upon them though they said it 
was ‘not in the nature of a contract.’” 


| The circuit court of appeals, accord- | 
ing to the brief, held that the reservation | 


by the father of the right to be the sole 
judge of the increase in values of his 
enterprises and the value of the son’s 
| services “made his promise illusory and 
unenforceable.” 


| The petitioner requests the court to} 


uphold its contention, opposed to the 
decision of the lower court, that “a prom- 
ise is not rendered enforceable by the 
reservation by the promisor of the right 
| to decide a question determinable by as- 
;certainable standards. It is only where 
{the promisor reserves an unlimited op- 
}tion that the promise is unenforceable 
as is sometimes said, illusory.” 


James G. Scripps managed the news- 


paper ventures from 1908 until the Sum- 
mer of 1920, it is explained, when he 
fell ill and later died, leaving a widow 
(plaintiff) and four children. At the 
end of his term of management, the peti- 
tion states, the annual gross income of 
the business was $16,700,000 and the an- 


nual operating cash profits $1,269,000, | 


as against a gross incothe of $3,400,000 
and operating cash profits of $351,000 
12 years earlier. 





Night School Classes Are Found 
Increasingly Popular Among Adults 


{ 
a Than a Mil 





lion Persons Are Reported Enrolled 


Throughout Nation by Office of Education 


! Night school classes are becoming 
|more popular among adults throughout 
'the country, according to statistical in- 
formation at the United States Office 
‘of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

The total night school enrollment for 
"the entire Nation reached 1,122,558 in 
1928, and this was approximately a 25 
per cent increase over that of 1926, it 
was stated orally on behalf of the di- 
vision of statistics, July 28. 

City school systems have been espe- 
cially active in encouraging adults to 
attend evening classes, it was explained. 
The highest proportion of enrollment is 
in cities. In 1928, nearly 1,000,000 per- 
sons journeyed after a day’s labor to 
public schools of one or another kind 
in 711 cities for instruction, the division 
pointed out. 

A problem which educators have to 
|face is that involving timidity, pride, 


and sensitiveness among. adults who are 
conscious of their educational deficiencies 
and want to overcome these handicaps, 
yet hesitate to attend school, the Office 
of Education observes. Once they at- 
tend school, it appears they fear 
that this calls greater attention to their 
weaknesses, it was explained. 

However, the city school systems, the 
Office of Education has found, offer suffi- 


cient variety of courses to meet different | 


needs. Another characteristic of the city 
school systems in meeting this problem 
is to emphasize the benefits so that the 
student thinks more of them than of 
himself, hence loses his embarrassment. 


Night school courses, according to the | 


Federal Office, are aimed to set forth 
certain fundamental principles of gen- 


eral education which millions of adults | 


lack, In large cities ‘with considerable 
|foreign population, Ameryicanization is 
| stressed. However, more specialized 


| 





{mercial 


his | 


Advertising Aid Flotation of Loan by Austria 
| Expected to Assist Industry 


For Education by 
Radio Discussed 


Spécialist of Office of Educa- 
tion Says Many Educators 
OpposeCommercial Spon- 
sorship 








| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
make money while that of the educator | 
is to spread infortation. In his efforts! 
to spread information, the educator 
wishes to be free from any restraints 
which might interfere with accuracy. | 
Mr. Perry stated tat ordinarily eomn> | 
broadcasters invite presidents 
of colleges and professors to speak and 
d> so > ‘chout any conditions of censor- 
ship upon what they are to say. 
Commercial stations have been gener- 
ous towards education, Mr. Perry said. | 
All commercial stations give an average | 
| of 15 per cent of their time to aducational | 
programs. 
In some States little anxiety is felt 
csbout the danger of commercialization | 
o- education, the specialist explained. | 
| The Superintendent of Education in Cali- 
fornia was said to have shown a liberal 
attitude toward the subject, viewing the} 
radio and its equipment and the circum- 
stances surrounding broadcasts in the | 
|Same way he views other commercial | 
enterprises necessary for the promotion 
of education. | 
He regards the equipment in the} 
Same way he regards any other equip- 
ment o: the public schools, and has ac-| 
cepted with appreciation educational | 
broadcasts by commercial interests, it 
|was explained. | 
Views of Mr. Lindstrom | 
Talking motion pictures loom as an| 
outstanding step forward in educational 
work of the Extension Service of the! 
Department of Agriculture, it was stated 
orally July 30 by the Associate Chief of | 
the Office of Motion Pictures, C. A. Lind- 
strom. 
“We have already produced two talk- 


ing pictures,” Mr, Lindstrom said. “and 
expect to produce several more before 
the present year ends. It is probable | 


; that these sound films will not be used 
) extensively at first, because of the great 
expense involved in obtaining projecting 
apparatus, but with standardization of 
production and consequent lowering of | 
prices, we expect them to be used widely 
as a means of agricultural education.” 

The possibilities of the talking picture 
in educational work are such that edu- 
cators are evincing more interest in 
sound films than they ever did in silent 
pictures, according to the Chief of the 


Oifice of Motion Pictures, Raymond 
| Evans, 

“In a ‘talkie’,”’ Mr. Evans writes, “a 
scientist or economist who has an im- 


portant finding to put before the public 
can, in effect, be put face to face with 
those to whom the finding is of most| 
interest and in many parts of the coun- | 
try at the same time. Excellent effects | 
can be obtained by the use of a running 
spoken commentary in connection with | 
animated maps and diagrams, and mu- | 
sical scoring can be used to good ad-| 
vantage to add to the effectiveness of 
| old silent pictures.” | 
| Forthcoming Picture 
; The two films already produced by 
|the Office of Motion Pictures are en- 
| titled “Sago Making in Primitive New 
| Guinea” and “Forest and Water.” The 
}next production will be released within 
}the next two weeks, it is expected, Mr. 
| Lindstrom said, and subsequent films | 
| will be forthcoming within the next few 
; months. | 
| That talking pictures may not now be | 
widely used in educational work is at- | 
tributable to the fact that the cost of | 
talking-picture production, as well as of 
} equipment for projection, is much greater | 


than that of the silent picture and 
projectors, writes Mr. Evans, 
In confronting the problem of pro-| 


duction of sound films by the Office of |! 
Motion Pictures, Mr. Evans presented | 
the following course of procedure: | 

(1) The first step would be to score | 
on dise, with voice or music, or both, | 
a selected number of our existing films | 
needed for field work by representatives 
of the Department itself. Pictures con- | 
sidered in this connection would include 
|those on cattle-tick eradication, on bar 
berry eradication, on corn borer control, 
|}and on the forest fire control problems 
of the Forest Service. 

(2) The bureaus concerned in inten 
sive educational campaigns should put 
in the field one or more trucks equipped ! 
|for projecting sound pictures. 

(3) All films scored on dise should be 
supplied in 16-millimeter as well as 35 





millimeter size, to serve as a nucleus 
for a library of 16-millimeter sound 
| films. 

(4) The Department should plan to 


equip the motion picture laboratory with 


a sound-on-film recorder, howsed in a 
track for field use. 
Funds Required 


The two pictures already made were 
produced in accordance with the first 
suggested step, Mr. Lindstrom pointed 
out. Work is at present in progress in 
development of the second and third 
steps, he said, but as yet the motion 
picture laboratory has not been equipped 
with a sound-on-film recorder as recom- 
mended in the fourth step. 

“This program, if carried out, would 
provide a limited number of talking pix 
| tures on short notice,” wrote Mr. Evans 
at the time the procedure was suggested, 
“and would serve to start the work 
‘without entailing any great outlay 
jfunds during the coming fiscal year.” 

The “limited number of talking pic 
tures” to which Mr. Evans refers are | 
now being produced, Mr. Lindstrom 
pointed out. 

“To make such a program effective, a 
coordinate development of facilities for | 
|sound-picture projection by States ex-! 
|tension agencies would be absolutely 
essential,’ Mr. Evans wrote. “Our sug- 
gestion in this regard is that State ex- 
tension authorities provide projection 
trucks equipped for putting on good talk- 
ing-picture shows and route them about 


—_——— 





| 
courses such as those in shopwork, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, do- 


mestic science, and business training of 


varied character are offered. 

In 1924 American cities had enrolled 
|in night schools 782,634 adults; in 1926 
a total of 797,997, and in 1928 the num- 
ber had reached 993,985, according to 
statistics available at the Office of Edu- 
cation. 
| It is believed that the campaign 
jagainst illiteracy will stimulate literate 
but scantily educated persons to avail 
themselves of the night school. The 
movement for the promotion of adult 
education generally as a preparation for 
|@ wise use of leisure time, it was fur- 
| ther explained, will swell the numbers of 
| night school students, 


|Com mercial Attache at 





| 
| 





Vienna Asserts That While Busi- 
ness Continues to Be Depressed, New Financing 


Should Prove to Be Helpful 





Industries in Austria _continue in a|the loan will enable the Austrian Gov- 
state of depression, but improvement is/ 


jexpected through the flotation of an 
| international loan, according to a radio- 
;zram from the commercial attache at 


; Vienna, Gardner Richardson, made public ' 


| July 31 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The most important recent 
ment for Austria is the successful flota- 
tion of the first section of the $100,000,- 
000 international loan, amounting to 


| $62,000,000; the issue was oversubscribed 


in New York, 
Switzerland. 
Subscriptions to the Austrian section 
of approximately $7,000,000 were three 
times the allotment. The proceeds of 
aetna siianespsiprciaiasin Seapigiiliaaetieep apenas 
the States 
mands, 
“We do not 
individual 


London, Sweden and 


in accordance with local de- 


think it desirable for the 
County Agent to undertake 


the projection of 35-millimeter talking- | 


picture films. While portable outfits for 
such projection, with sound on dise, are 
available and quite practicable, they are 
mucp bulkier and much more difficult to 
operate than the portable silent pro- 
jector. 

“We feel that all doubt as to whether 
talking pictures are here to stay has 
been dissipated long ago, and we would 
welcome any action or suggestion that 
might come from State extension author- 
ities looking to the equipment of State 
agencies with sound projectors.” 


develop- | 


ernment to repay cash advances from the 
treasury and short term bank credits 


;and to proceed with the placing of or- 


ders for railway equipment, installation 
of automatic telephones in Vienna and 
other public works. 

Industries continued depressed, espe- 
cially textiles, lumber, iron, machinery 
and electrical equipment. Production 
during June of iron ore declined by 
about 26 per cent and that of steel in- 
gots and rolled goods by approximately 
35 per cent, but an improvement is ex- 
pected as a result of the flotation of the 
international loan. Unfilled orders in 
the cotton spinning mills at the end of 
May tctaled 7,800,000 pounds, or 100,- 
000,000 pounds less than at the end of 
the preceding month. 

The Alpine Mining Company’s un- 
filled orders at the end of June amounted 
to 45,000 tons, a decrease of 12,000 tons 
from the previous month. The com- 
pany’s production of pig iron in June 
totaled 27.000 tons and that of steel 
ingots 23,000 tons, as against 36,000 
and 34,000 tons, respectively, in the pre- 
ceding month. Lignite production in 
May totaled 240,000 tons. Paper out- 
put increased from 17,600 tons in April 
to 18,100 tons in May, and that of cellu- 
lose from 17,900 to 19,300. 

The official railway report for May 
showed a total freight traffic of 378.- 
000,000 net freight-ton-kilometers, ag 
compared with 351,000,000 in April. 
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The Acid Test 


The acid test of the importance of anys 
thing in life is to consider what life would be 


like without it. 


Applying this test to the 


railroads gives an impressive idea of their 
important place in our national life. 


Without the railroads, travel and all that it 
means in the way of family, social and busi- 
ness contacts would be sadly handicapped. 
Only railway service offers travelers depend- 


of 


carriers, 


4 


their welfare. 


invited, 





all-around usefulness. 


ability in all seasons and under all weather 
conditions combined with speed, safety, com- 
fort and moderate prices. 


Without the railroads, the nation’s com- 
merce would be strangled. 


The railroads 


handle speedily and economically anything 
in any quantity going anywhere at any time. 
This all-inclusiveness of service is unshared 
by any other freight carrier or combination 
Substitute services might be 
utilized in limited measure, but always at a 
sacrifice of some of the qualities that charac- 
terize railway service. 


lor the most part, 


commerce would revert to the primitive con- 
| ditions of a century ago or be put to stagger- 
ing difficulties, inconvenience and expense if 
it had to do without the railroads. 


Other means of transportation may have 
some advantages over the railroads in indi- 
vidual respects, but none can rival them in 


Prudence suggests that an asset so impor- 


tant to the country should be safeguarded, 
This calls for liberal patronage of the rail- 
roads and a sympathetic public interest in 


Constructive criticism and suggestions are 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System, 


CHICAGO, August 1, 1930. 


—Dependable for 79 Years— 
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Farmers Are Urged to Produce 


Only to Meet Probable Demand 





Member of Federal Farm Board Asserts Spread 
Between Wholesale and Retail Prices 
_Of Products Must Be Reduced 





Columbia, Mo., July 31.—Farmers must| numbers of hogs we sell across tHe 


learn to produce to meet the probable 
demand rather than producing to the 
limit of their capacity and “trusting 


to good fortune to find a_market,” C.! with profits. 


|counter to our ultimate consumer, the 


| 


housewife. 


Again, abundance is not synonymous | 
If we produce 40,000,000 | 


B. Denman, member of the Federal ee head of hogs and finish them at an aver- | 


Board, stated in an address July 31 a 
the annual conference of vocational agri- 
culture teachers, being held here at the 
State College of Agriculture. 

Mr. Denman said there is foo much 
spread between the wholesale and retail 
prices of some farm products, and de- 
clared that organization of farmers will 
do much to eliminate this. If there are 
those between the producer and con- 
sumer who are taking a toll which is 
unreasonable, he said, they must be elim- 
inated, but until the farmer does his 
own marketing he cannot determine what 
is a fair price or how to make it ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Denman predicted a day when 
each branch of agriculture will be or- 
ganized and will provide to farmers full 
4nformation about production, supply and 
demand conditions. E 

The fluctuations which take place in 


| kets, while in Iowa (which produces more 


wheat prices, Mr. Denman said, if ap-| 


er industries, would put them 


lied t 
ty Ps His address follows 


out of business. 
in full text: 
Since the advent of the county agent 
and the vocational agricultural teacher, 
we have made great strides in improv- 
ing our farm practices, management and 
production program. You have a very 
peculiaf place, and fortunate, too, in 
teaching our future farmers, as you 
come in close daily contact with the 


community life of our young people. The | 


very practical work of teaching our fu- 
ture farmers how to properly balance 
the ration for the family and the live- 
stock, how to improve our homes, how 
to install electricity and refrigeration, 
how to practice sanitary regulations 
which protect our herds and _ flocks 
against disease, how to operate and re- 


pair modern machinery and fit it to our | 
present-day needs in our production pro- | 
| taught 


gram, all speak well for your labors. 


Abundance of Production 
Not Always Efficiency 


Despite our increased production, 
farming is not profitable. Our farm 
income will not provide money to main- 
tain our schools, which must ever grow 


better, pay our operating costs and keep} 
us living in a fashion nearly as well | 
as those engaged in most other indus-| 


tries. I think the answer to the why 
of this is found in our mistaking abund- 
ance of production for efficient produc- 
tion. Numbers of animals, bushels and 
tons of products do not necessarily mean 
profit. The further mistake we have 
made, or rather our ancestors r 
was that in controlling the marketing 
of our products we have not been able 
to match demand with the proper sup- 
ply when and where needed, at fair prices 
to producers and consumers alike, be- 
cause we have left in other hands 
and to other interests the operation of 
our marketing machinery and thus we 
have surrendered to them information 
most valuable to us if we are to make 
farming profitable. Other industries de- 
termine their profits by their ability to 


made, | 


control their production and the price at| 


which their product sells in the market 

lace. The farmers have done neither, 
ut expended every effort to produce all 
they could all the time and trust to good 
fortune to find a market. 

As an example of this: In 1926 we 
marketed 40,000,000 hogs killed under 
Federal inspected slaughter for $140,- 
000,000 more than we got for 48,000,000 
hogs in 1928. Heavy production wasn’t 
profitable then, was it? The reason I 
speak of hogs first is because last year 


the 5,384,000 hogs sold and used by Mis- | 


souri farmers had a value of $110,562,- 
000, and thus by all odds were the larg- 
est contributors to our agricultural in- 
come. These figures were quoted by a 
recent bulletin issued by the United States 


Department of Agriculture and the Mis- | 


souri State Board of Agriculture, and I 


shall quote from these figures in each 
instance when referring to Missouri in-| 


come from agricultural production. 


| with a profit in the operation because 


Henry Ford is one of our most suc- 


cessful business men. He _ recently 
criticized the Federal Farm Board for 
urging a production program for agri- 
culture based on economics, facts and a 
prospective profit for farmers. At the 
time Mr. Ford criticized us, his fagtor- 
ies were operating on part-time and he 
does not hesitate to shut down and see 
his employes idle if it promises a profit 
later. I wonder if it would be any more 
of a crime if we taught our future 
farmers to study their markets and sup- 





|cently issued two statements trying to 


|more lambs this year than last, accord- 





| be moved into the feed lots and all the 


}and more apt to produce in multiple 


ply them with what is needed at a profit. | 


Some folks say it is uneconomical not 
to till every possible acre. I am not so 


sure about that, for once in a while, like} 


now, nature steps in and make 
our land. ; 
Returning to the question of hogs, 


wonder if it wouldn’t be well to teach the | 


farmers of the future to look at their 
customer, the housewife, and watch what 
her purchases are in pork products in- 
stead of looking at our corn cribs as we 
finish our hogs. We find hams, bacon 


and chops going into consumption at, 
good prices, while heavy salt meat and: 


lard are hard to move at much above 
live hog prices. Our export market for 
lard is fading too. In Germany, during 
the past year, lard was sold from $2 to 
$7 per cwt. cheaper than live hogs. The 
reason for this is that there is less heavy 
labor since the war due to the machine 
age, also to the use of lard substitutes 
becoming popular. 


Stabilized Tonnage of Hogs 
Is Said to Be Needed 


But here we can turn the trick by 
teaching that a hog well finished at 
from 180 to 220 pounds will yield cuts 
in demand at fair prices, while the 300- 
pound hog and heavier hog carries the 
undesirable and less profitable cuts, in- 
cluding heavier production of lard. I 
wonder if you realize that despite the 
above condition, with one single excep- 
tion, last year we produced our heaviest 
yield of lard per hog, which was more 
than 36 pounds per head. Can we stab- 
lize our hog production to meet our 
needs? Well, let us see. We produce 
annually between 40,000,000 and _ 50,- 
000,000 head of hogs to be marketed 
under Federal inspection. Our pig sur- 
vey made each Spring by the United 
States Department of .Agriculture is 
fairly dependable. If it is known what 
our approximate production is, and if 
we would take into account our demand, 
we could so finish the larger portion of 
our hogs as to arrive at a stabilized 


tonnage, and it is tons of pork and not!Cooperative mill in Scotland, Not an out-|the first blade at a profit. 





jing Corporation and the experience that 
| reat cooperative is having this year in 
|handling one-third of ’ 
|this country and a ve 
jof the 


|ket through the operation of this great 


jfrom the wheat producers and flour mill 


|sold wheat from 


| average carcass killed under Federal in- | 


| trade a smaller cut which is growing in 


| the college here in Missouri are adding | 


age of 225 pounds, the total weight) 
would be 9,000,000,000 pounds. If our 
production were 45,000,000 and we fin- | 
ished them at 200 pounds, the result | 
would also be 9,000,000,000 pounds. While | 
if our production amounted to 50,000,000 | 
head, which we finished at 180 pounds, | 
we would have the same reswilt in tons, 
but we would probably have more dol- | 
lars, instead of having $140,000,000 less | 
for our extra effort and feed, as we ex- | 
perienced in 1928, I believe much can be 
done to assist in such a program through 
a controlled system of marKeting where 
proper grading can be done, and I am 
glad to see the farmers of this State 
supporting a cooperative marketing pro- 
gram with a large ‘per cent of the hogs 
being sent-to our great terminal mar- 


than 25 per cent of all the hogs im the 
United States) they are now well started 
on a cooperative marketing program to 
get control of that important branch of 
the industry in that State. 


In cattle production we have more 
nearly come to a stable program than 
with any other branch of the livestock 
industry through the advent of the baby 
beef and fat yearling. Since 1921 our} 


spection has decreased 3 per cent, and 
now averages about 506 pounds of 
dressed meat per animal, giving to the 


popularity. What then shall we teach 
in producing beef? ‘To continue this 
program and if possible never lose the 
milk bloom, for it is the cheapest beef 
possible to produce. You teachers and | 





greatly to our knowledge as to how to 
produce beef economically. The results 
of your experimental work should be! 
in every school where future! 
farmers go. 


Unexpected Arrival 
Of Cattle Breaks Market 


I believe a producer-controlled system 
of marketing for orderly movement 
would be of great benefit in this division 
of agriculture also. *Two weeks ago yes- 
terday there were 9,000 cattle expected 
to arrive at Chicago from the normal 
trade territory tributary to that mar- 
ket, but imagine the shock to producers, | 
commission men and packers when 10,- 
000 additional cattle arrived, having | 
been forwarded from St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph and other mar- 
kets. That extra unexpected number 
broke the Chicago market, which already 
was far from satisfactory to the cattle- 
men; neither has that market nor any 
other recovered from that shock. 

I do not think we have a surplus of 
beef cattle now. We do have an under- 
consumption.of beef due in most part at 
present to industrial ‘conditions and the 
high retail prices for beef which have 
obtained for several years. I have re- 


help this condition. 

As to sheep, high prices during the 
past few years have greatly expanded 
our production. We have 2,000,000 


ing to figures developed in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Again, abundance has not spelled profits, 
and we see fat lambs selling below $9! 
a 100 today. What is the answer and 
where can it be found? Certainly not 
in any book you teach or I possess. ° I 
believe it will be found in an organized 
and well-planned production and mar- 
keting program. If all lambs fat enough 
to go to the packers, regardless of their 
weight, are slaughtered instead of go- 
ing into the feed lots, that will help 
some. 

During the past few years, with high- 
priced lambs being bought by specula- 
tors and sold to lamb feeders in the 
West and in the Corn Belt, naturally 


the lambs were bought by the pound, 
they sent heavy as wel! as light lambs 
into the feed lots. Whien these were fat, 
the tonnage was so materially increased 
that the feeders’ and the packers’ prob- 
lems multiplied. More ewe lambs should 


old ewes that are fat should be sent to 
market. Those that are not fat should 
be sorted out of the breeding flock and 
kept for shearing only, because it is 
the old ewe which is the surer breeder 


numbers. If some such program is fol- 
lowed I think we can quickly come to a 
stable program and profitable basis 
again. 





sus rest Sheep Men Organizing 
| fo Handle Own Marketing 


One day last Fall 101,000 sheep re- 
ceived on the Denver market sent a chill 
through every sheep man. Almost 
steadily since that time we have had 
a declining market. Every market in 
the country broke that day because of 
that disorderly marketing movement. 
The reason was that each man was mar- 
keting following his own hunch or idea 
as to when and where to go with his 
product. I am glad to report the sheep 
men are now organizing to handle their 
own marketing. 

; One reason the sheep men are organ- 
izing for a better program is because 
one-third of all the sheep owners are now 
members of the National Wool Market- 


the wool clip of 
A ry large per cent | 
mohair production makes the: 
Same men want to control the marketing | 
of their lambs and sheep as well. 

In wool, as well as in all the other | 
agricultural commodities, we see the 
producers and the manufacturers of our 
product alike finding a more stable mar- 


cooperative marketing movement. The 
same report comes to the Farm Board 


owners concerning the operation of the 
Farmers National Grain Corporation 
which is making such a signal success 
in our cooperative grain marketing pro- 


TIBETAN BOOK IN NATIONAL MUSEUM 
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to those used in Sanskrit writings, 

according to the Curator of Anthropology of the Mu- 


This is the title page of a Tibetan sacred book approx- 


imately 300 years old which is in th 


National Museum at Washington, D. C. The charac- 
ters, imprinted in gold on a black background, are 











probably related 
e collection of the 


three feet long, 


Complaint About Unauthorized Flight 


Over Bermuda Was Second of Kind 





Director of Air Regulations 


Says International Courtesy 


Demanded Official Action, Which Also Is Warning 





The protest from Bermudan authori- 
ties against the recent flight over Ber- 
muda of Roger Q. Williams, trans-At- 
lantic aviator, was the second time the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 


|of Commerce has been asked to investi- 


gate violations of the air commerce reg- 


closed July 31 in an oral statement by 


the Director of Air Regulations, Gilbert 
G. Budwig. 

Lewis Yancey, who was Mr. Williams’ 
co-pilot on the trip two years ago to 
Rome, also incurred Bermudan disap- 
proval, Mr. Budwig said, but in Mr. 


seum, Dr. Walter Hough. 





| 
- 
||Assistant Secretary 


[Continued 


smoothly as it otherwise . would. Mr. 
| Lowman’s speech follows in full text: 

| The old-time stories of pirates, bucca- 
|neers and smugglers are fascinating 
; to me. 

| The battle cry of the buccaneers is no 
‘longer heard along the Spanish Main 
or in the West Indies. 

The hidden caves on the coast of the 
| British Isles have long since ceased to 
| be the rendezvous of pirates and thieves 
| waiting-to fall upon and rob honest folk. 
| However, even today, smugglers are 
|a pest to all civilized nations. 

The book, approximately | America spends millions of dollars and 
has wooden covers an inch thick. | much effort every year in guarding hen 
| borders on both land and sea against 
| this class of law violators. 

The Congress has placed the duty of 
guarding our borders on the Bureau of 
Customs and the Coast Guard in the 


| were requested to give @ermission for 
| the flight, Mr. Budwig said he was told 
by a Williams, but responded that = 
formality was unnecessary. The forma a 
protest, however, required that some dis- | Treasury Department. — 
ciplinary action be taken, the Director of | These two Government activities have 
Air Regulations said in explaining his|® Personnel of nearly 25,000. 
position, although subsequent develop- Garding the borders is only part of 
ments have made it clear that the of-| their many duties, but it is very impor- 
|fense was by no means as serious as it) tant. 
|at first seemed. Fhe new tariff act recently passed by 
These violations should serve to warn} Congress and signed by President Hoover 
other aviators of the lack of a reciprocal | in addition to furnishing revenue for the 
agreement between the United States|support of Government is designed to 
and Great Britain, Mr. Budwig observed,!| protect American labor and _ promote 
and emphasize the necessity of applying | American industry. These aims can only 
to the Aeronautics Branch for permis-| 
sion to fly over foreign territory. Per- 








land Kansas City markets are only get- 


jcarload of good food being shipped to| Maryland 





gram. Now the wheat producer, through 
his own organiaztion, can and does sell 
his product in all the markets of 
world. The other day Mr. C. E. 
president of this great grain 
tive, told me that the 


the 
Huff, 
coopera- 
National had just 
a producers cooperative 


elevator in this country to a consumers’ 


| Yancey’s case no disciplinary action has 
|been taken since the alleged violator 
}does not hold an American license. Mr. 
: “ ..” | Williams was grounded for 90 days and 
where along the line. At Kansas ond had his license suspended for the same 
one of our erent primary grain markets period following the receipt of the Ber 
e- 0 F ; | mudan protest, althoug r. Budwig re- 
Ee Ae menor need the period of the penalty to sare 
armers are ‘|days after hearin illiams’ explana- 

Surely this is achievement worthy of your ao. ‘ & P 
teaching the future farmers of Missouri.| A letter of explanation has bden asked 
I notice in this bulletin which you have} of Mr. Yancey, Mr. Budwig explained, 


ulations of this character, it was dis- 
PPP PRR PARRA PPP LED PLP PPPPPPP PPPS 


sider participated in the movement any- 


|recently issued that from our 827,000) but the Department to date has made no 


daily cows last year we produced $70,-| investigation of the alleged violation of 
414,000 worth of milk, thus ranking) the regulations by flying over Bermuda 
third or just below cattle sales in our | without permission of British authori- 
Missouri income from agriculture. That) ties. 

seems like a lot of money for milk, but| Mr. Williams received a mitigation of 


just after I read this report and was| penalty, the Director of Air Regulations | 


gratified at the reading, my ardor was} 
chilled when I read another report com- 
ing from St. Louis which showed that) 
our farmers furnishing milk for St. Louis 


asserted, because his explanation indi- 
cated he was acting in good faith and 
sincere 
served all the necessary formalities in 
connection with his nonstop round-trip 
flight from New York June 29, 


ting $2.10 per ewt. for 3.5 milk, while t | » J - 
j British authorities in this country 


the consumers in St. Louis are paying| 
2 cents per quart for this milk or $5.52 | 
a cwt. 

This seems like a mighty bi 
between producer and consumer and it 
is, because I found that at St. Paul 
Minneapolis the dealers are paying $2.35 
per hundred weight for 3.5 milk and that 
consumers in those cities were paying 
only 11.cents per quart. Why this dif- 
ference? Simply this: In the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis milkshed the dairy 
farmers are organized and control their 
own marketing, whijle both producers and 
consumers benefit in the operation. 

Surely here is some lesson and an 
example in economics which should be 
upon every Missouri blackboard and 
should be learned by all farmers and our 
city friends as well. With wheat prices 
running from 80 cents to $1.80 a bushel} areas in all. 

(a fluctifation which applied to other in-| California, with 164, leads the rest of 
dustries would put them out of busi-|the country. Texas, with 115, comes 
ness), it is a wonder that farmers can|second. The announcement follows 
carry on at all. Bad as this is, it looks| full text: 
worse when we see little, if any, change| There were 96 more airports and land- 
in the price the consumer pays for our|ing fields in existence in the United 
product. | States on July 15 than there were 6% 
We must teach our future farmers how|™onths ago, according to a report com- 


The number of airports and landing 
fields in the country increased 96 in a 
period slightly in_excess of six months, 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced July 31. 
On July 15 there were 1,657 landing 





to produce quality products, how to sell piled by the Aeronautics Branch, De-| 


them in grade and pasckage form, at| Partment, of Commerce and made public 
prices which will keep the consumer |by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
anxious to buy. If there are those in tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, | 
between taking a toll which is unrea-| On July 15 there were 1,657 municipal, 
sonable, they must be eliminated, but |commercial, _ intermediate, auxiliary, 
until we do our marketing we can not|Army, Navy, and miscellaneous Govern- 
determine what a fair price is nor how|™Ment-and private girports and landing 
to make it effective. While we must fields, while on Jan. 1 there were 1,561. 
make that price reasonable to the con-| California led all other States in the 
sumer, it must be high enough to keep|number of airports and landing fields, 
our future farmers anxious to operate | having a“total of 164, while Texas was 
the agricultural industry. , Second with 115. Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
jeach having 85, occupied third place. 


Fruits and V egetables | California, aside from having the largest 
|total, also had the largest number of 


Also in Need of Control |municipal and commercial airports and 


The Bureau of Agriculture Economics | intermediate fields. This State, on July 
of the United States Department of Agri-|15, had 56 municipal and 57 commercial 
culture and our State Agricultural Coi-| airports and and 27 intermediate fields. 
leges function well to supply informa-| Texas led in the number of auxiliary 
tion which should be in the hands of| fields and Army airdromes, having 35 
every farmer. I do not believe its maxi-| of the first type and 15 of the latter. This 
mum possible value is being rendered | 
to agriculture today because of a lack 
of proper interpretation of what these 
data mean. I believe it should be a 
proper part of your work to interpret | 
this information to our farmers. I vision! Alabama ..scscsccccccccces 
in the future each branch of the agri-! arizona . 
cultural industry organized, issuing to} 
its membership regularly in an under-| 
standable form,- full information about} ~ 
production, supply and demand condi- | Colorado tee 
tions. I believe these great cooperative | Connecticut 
marketing associations should and will) Delaware 
have air own research departments for| District of Columbia ..... .. 
giving their membership service com-| Florida 
parable to that which other great indus-| Georgia 
tries have at the present time. eRPRNEINL chs ye 

I have mentionel in this talk only alqyinois Eee 
few of the major agricultural products, | | liz ; 
but what is true in these and what 1s|."°!#"4 
needed for these will apply to all the Towa 
others as well, Take fruits and vege- 
tables,and you have a fine example of| Kentucky ..............00+ 2 
what }s needed in a controlled system | Louisiana 
of marketing, when we see carload after | Maine 


Muhicipal, A; commercial, B; intermedi 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ....... opheaana . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
NS Ane 
North Carolina 
| North Dakota 
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Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee 
| Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





some of our great cities and sold at less 
than the cost of freight. A movement 
which promises much in solving this 
perplexing agricultural problem is now 
on and we hope to be helpful in its ulti- 
mate solution. 

An example of what can be done here | 
to render better service to agriculture 
and return more dollars to the producer, 
and not hurt the consumer, is the oper- | 
ation of the California Fruit Growers’; 
Exchange. ; 

The agricultural marketing act was 
passed and the Federal Farm Board cre-| 
ated to help farmers regain control of | 
their marketing machinery so that we 
may have all the information as to sup- 
ply and demand and know how to match 
the two intelligently and profitably. It 
provides for a revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000 to assist in financing such a 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled sys- 
tem of marketing. The doctrine of pro- 
ducing two blades of grass where one 
grew before is great in theory, but I 
solicit your cooperation in keeping that | 
extra blade out of the show-windows 
and off the markets until we can ons 
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Totals 


in his belief that he had ob-| 


in| 


+ 
ate, C; auxiliary, D; Army, E; Navy, F; mis- 
cellaneous, Government and private, G; total, H: 


|mission is not necessary for flights to 
Canada or Cuba, however, as an agree- 
|}ment was effected with Canadian and 
| Cuban authorities several months ago. 


The method of procedure which re- 
sulted in Mr. Williams’ penalty—sus- 
| pending the license at first for 90 days 
and subsequently reducing the sentence 
to one week—is specified in the Air Com-| 
| merce Regulations, Mr. Budwig said. In- | 
ternational courtesy requires, he ex- 

| plained, that some punishment be meted 
|out to violators although the degree of 
|the offense determines the extent of the 
| discipline. 

Fines, license suspensions or revoca- 
| tions may be the form of penalty, the 
| Director of Air Regulations pointed out. 
The amount of fines is specified at $500 
but the length of time of suspensions or | 
revocations, he said, is up to the Di- 
rector. The customary action, Mr. Bud- 
wig added, is to mete out a severe sen- 
tence and subsequently to mitigate it | 
if the facts indicate the offense has com- 
paratively minor significance. 








« spreaa Total of Airports and Landing F ields 
Increases 96 in Six-month Period 





Department of Commerce Announces That California Now 
Leads Country in Number of Air Terminals 





State also stood second in the number of 
municipal airports, with 46. Ohio had 
42 commercial airports, which was the 
second largest number, and Pennsylvania 
had 24 intermediate landing fields, the 
second largest numbe. in this classifica- 
tion. 

The list compiled by the Aeronautics | 
Branch shows that on July 15 there were 
502 munftipal, 535 commercial, 333 in- 
termediate, 206 auxiliary, 60 Army and 
14 Navy airports and landing fields, and 
7 miscellaneous Government and private 
| airports, 

Those fields established by towns or} 
cities are classified as municipal, and 
| those established by private commer- 
cial interests are classed as commercial 
airports. Intermediate fields are estab- 
lished and maintained by the Department 
of Commerce on the Federal airways, and 
are marked and equipped with lights and 
other facilities. Auxiliary fields include 
those which are established and marked 
locally in some manner for the use of 
aircraft, but do not have the same stand- 
ard of equipment and facilities as the 
other types. | 

Of the total number of airports and 
|landing fields the largest increase has 
{occurred in the number of intermediate 
| fields established and maintained by the 
|Department of Commerce. There “are 
jnow 333 of these while on the first of 
| this year there were 282, a total  in- 
crease of 51. 

The report as compiled by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of status of airports by 
States follows: 


| 
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|they should pay duty on the foreign- 


| of the smugglers’ business. 


| but wiser man. 


| deliberately thrown some of these un- 


| they have been too closely pursued by a 


goods into the country that are taxable 
to pay the full tax due and also by keep- 
ing out of the country merchandise that 
is prohibited, such as convict-made goods, 
dumped surpluses of other nations and 
contraband generally. 


Two Classes of 
Smugglers Described 


There are two classes of smugglers, 
namely, those who are in the business 
for profit and those travelers who try to 
escape paying the duty on their own per- 
sonal belongings. They are both viola- 
tors under the law and look alike to me. 

The first class are usually skillful, 
hardened criminals who are ready to use 
almost any means to accomplish their 
purposes. The second class, mostly 
women, just can not understand why 





made finery and jewels they bring home 
from abroad. 


They are usually caught and punished 
severely in the way of fines and penal- 
ties, but some travelers try the game 
over and over again, always apparently 
wondering why they are found out. One 
woman this Summer paid over $200,000 
into Uncle Sam’s Treasury in duty and 
penalties on her return from Europe. 
She had the money and could very easily 
pay, but many times great financial em- 
barrassment results from efforts to 
smuggle things into the country. 


These are not the cases that interest 
me much. It is disagreeable... business 
for the Customs, because tHe unlucky 
person puts up a big howl when told that 
wearing a fine fur coat on the boat does 
not make it exempt from duty, even 
when an old American dealer’s label has 
been sewed onto a new foreign gar- 
ment. 


_ It is almost uncanny the way customs 
Inspectors are able to spot a passenger 
who is trying to put over a job of smug- 
gling. They seem to know just which 
end of a fur collar to rip open to find 
diamonds that have been sewed in for 
safe-keeping. 

Most travelers are honest, but all have 
to submit to examination as a preventa- 
tive measure for the protection of 
American labor and industry. 

The real thrills of the service come in 
dealing with smugglers for profit. 

They often baffle some of the keenest 


minds to be found in the Government 
service. 


The Customs agents usually get their 
man. They never let up until they do. 


Methods Used by 
‘Smugglers for Profit’ 


Smugglers for profit use three meth- 
ods in their work: First, they trust to 
Lady Luck and try to get by the guards; 
second, they bribe some Government em- 
ploye to let them through; third, they 
use intimidation and force, even some- 
times resorting to shooténg. 

Some idea of the size of the task of 
guarding our borders can be seen by re- 
calling the fact that exclusive of the 
Great Lakes, the distance to be covered 
is over 4,500 miles. 








To be exact it is| 


2,839 miles along the Canadian border | contents 


and 1,677 miles 
border. 


On the land borders, the Department 
of Labor and the Public Health Service, 
as well as the Department of Agricul- 
ture are also involved. 

The Immigration Service of the De- 
partment of Labor is concerned in keep- 
ing out aliens who attempt unlawfully 
to enter the country. 

Bringing in aliens is a thriving branch 


along the Mexican 


Many a foreigner who has safely | 
landed in America after having paid a 
handsome fee to some smuggler for; 
helping him over the line has later been 
contronted by an immigration inspector | 
and deported back to his old home a sad | 


Smugglers Said to 
Drown Aliens at Times 


Some of them do not get off as easily 
as that, for there are many well authenti- 
cated cases where the smugglers have 


fortunate people into the Great Lakes 
or the waters off Florida to drown when 


Government boat. 
The Public Health Service is concerned 


from Page 1.] 


| pa 
1s . * 
;it is not surprising that errors and mis- 


| slona 
|and that there have been many protests 
| against the working of such a difficult 





Unification of Border Patrols 
Sought to Aid Law Enforcement * 


Lowman Says Consol- 
idation of Units Would Permit More 
Efficiency in Operations 
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our,northern neighbor were to be sacri- 
iced. 

Free intercourse for social and busi- 
— reasons were to be made impos- 
sible. 

Such is not the plan at all. 

Representative Hudson introduced the 
bill for a unified border patrol. 

Hearings were had before a commit- 
tee of Congress and the bill was finally 
passed by the lower House and is now 
pending in the Senate. 

The present patrols are functioning 
as well as can be expected, but the pro- 
posed bill would undoubtedly be much 
more effective. The proposal is to mox 
the patrol right up to the border og 
all persons would be required to enter 
and leave the country at regular stations 
on the border. 

This should prove a convenience to 
the traveling public by giving them serv- 
i¢e at the actual point of entry. 


Disadvantages of 
Present System 


Today a man comes along the highway 
which he is accustomed to travel from 
Canada, we will say. He comes into the 
United States. There is no customs sta- 
tions. There is no office at the border. 
He then has to make a wide detour, per- 
haps, and report to some customs sta- 
tion way inland. The patrol now oper- 


be secured by vigorously enforcing the | — is often well away from the bor- 


law and requiring all persons who bring vyehicl 


Ss a consequence they stop not only 
es that have come from foreign 
countries, but they also stop vehicles 
that have never left the country. 

It must be a source of great incon- 
venience and annoyance to people trav- 
eling the highways of the United States 
to be suddenly stopped and help up by 
some man on the roadside. This has 
many times lead to serious shootings. 
With a border patrol at the border this 
difficult situation will be remedied. 

The concentration of attention on the 
border will also-have the result of elim- 
inating the evils which have arisen out 
of the attempts to detect smuggling on 
interior roads. 

Examination of persons and property 
at the designated border crossings can 
be careful, thorough and certain. In the 
very nature of things the accomplish- 
ment of this end by scattered interior 
trols is almost an impossbile task and 


judgments of those officers have occa- 
lly had unfortunate consequences 


and uncertain method of regulating entry 


j into the country. 


The men of the border patrol are loyal 
public servants. They are in constant 
danger at the hands of the enemies of 
law and order as well as from exposure 
to the elements on land and sea. The 
mortality among them is high, even for 
police officers. 

Some are failures, as is to be expected 
when the human element is involved. 

The briber, the tempter, is ever on 
their track and the fact that but few 
fall is most commendable. ei 

Travel over the borders is increasing 
all the time. 

Good roads and the automobile ac- 
count for this, no doubt. 


It is estimated that 25,000,000 people 
and 7,000,000 automobiles will cross the 
borders this year. 

Some attribute this enormous travel 
“ef the supposed American thirst for 

00ze. 


Number of Americans 
Who Buy Liquer 


However, to buy booze in Canada you 
have to have a permit to purchase and 
the records show that less than three 
out of every 100 American visitors 
qualify as buyers. 


The good roads, the fine hospitality 
of the Canadians, the beautiful scenery 
and the quaint foreign atmosphere of 
parts of Canada will always lure the 


traveler to the land of the Lady of the 
Snows. 


In proportion to population, more 
Canadian cars enter the United States 
than American cars enter Canada. This 
is partly accounted for by the fact that 
many Canadians work in the factories 
on the American side and cross over 
and back every day. 

There is very close cooperation be- 
tween the Canadian and American cus- 
toms officers. Both have their problem 
to solve and their mutual help is very 
beneficial to both services. 


It is very important that the flow of 


;commerce by railroad over the border 


be not interrupted. To examine the 


of every railroad car would 


| cause great delay to the trade between 
| America and our neighbors. 


Smuggling by freight cars is kept 
down to a minimum by carefully check- 
ing up on loadings at the switches. 

Station agents know as a rule what 
merchandise is being loaded at their 
switches and any suspicious circum- 
stances are at once reported thereby 
enabling the customs agents to check 
up and see if there is anything irregular 
going on. 

Prohibition has greatl 
work of the border pat 
gling of liquor leads 
of other’ commodities. The more smug- 
glers there are the more work it is to 
keep them under control. 

Outside of the few bottles at a time 
brought over in automobiles, there is a 
record of all Canadian liquor exported 
to the United States. This last fiscal 
year it amounted to about $25,000,000 
worth. 

Of this a certain part is short-cir- 
cuited back into Canada for illicit trade 
there. 

_ They have bootleggers and speakeasies 
in Canad who thrive after 6 o'clock at 
night, when the government liquor 
stores are closed. 
A, certain amount is also seized by 


rol. The smug- 
to the smuggling 


with keeping out disease and often es-| American customs and border patrolmen 


tablishes a quarantine at some point 
along our border. Likewise, the Depart- 


85/ment of Agriculture quarantines against | great factor in the American 
diseases of domestic animals or plant | problem. 


| and destroyed. 


Canadian smuggled liquor is not a’ 
2 liquor 
A careful estimate places it 


at not more than 2 per cent of our total 


life. 
President Hoover in his last annual | drink bill. 
message to Congress recommended that 





se. 


Many wild and misleading stories were | dustry. 


The Coast Guard, the customs officers 


20|the border patrols of all these various|and the border patrol are on guard at 
15 | services be consolidated into a single|our borders day and night, regardless 
115| force in the interest of efficiency in pro- | of all weather conditions. 

tecting our borders and preventing un-| 
3 | lawtul entry of persons and merchan-| Government revenue, to protect Amer- 
| i 


They are placed there to protect the 


ican labor and to protect American in- 
I ask for them the support of 


circulated as to what might result from|all good citizens and the sympathetic 


such a force. 


The border was pictured| consideration of all those who lawfully 


as bristling with cannon and other war-|cross our international borders on land 


like equipment. Peaceful relations with! and by sea. 
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Proposal for Unlabelled Use 


Use of Low-grade Of Glucose in Food Opposed 


Chromium Ores Delegation Informs President That Lifting of Restrictions 
| Would Result in Loss of Confidence by Public 





‘Dependable Supply of Metal 
For American Industries 
Is Object of Research 
Now Under Way 


Aiming at a dependable supply of 
chromium for American industries, the 
Bureau of Mines is studying. the reduc- 
tion of low-grade chromite ores found 
in this country, according to a statement 
on July 26 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In view of the dependence of the 
United States on foreign countries for 
chromite, a study of methods for ben- 
eficiating domestic low-grade ores 1s be- 
ing conducted by the United States Bu- 
_ of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

Uses Most of Production 

In a recent year the United States 
consumed 60 per cent of .the world’s’ pro- 
duction of chromite and produced none. 
The uses of chromium are rapidly ex- 


panding, and a dependable supply is es-, 


sential to American industries. 

Since the political and commercial 
control of our supply of chromite Is now 
in foreign hands it is prudent to deter- 
mine how this Nation can best prepare 
to supply its need for chromium it the 
imports were cut off or restricted and 
whether it is now possible and desirable 
to stimulate production of chromium 
from domestic deposits. This country 
has only small amounts of chrome ore 
of high enough grade to meet present 
trade requirements. 

Chromite is the only commercial source 
of chromium. For refractories, a mini- 
mum of 40 per cent chromite and a low 
silica content is usually specified. In 
most instances bricks or lumps having a 
physical structure that will not crack 
when heated are required. The only 
way an inferior ore could be adapted to 
this use would be to concentrate it and 
develo a satisfactory binder to make 
bricks out of the concentrates. 

45 Per Cent Chromite Needed 

For making ferrochrome the require- 
ments are minimum of 45 per cent 
chromite and an iron content not | 
ceeding one-third of the chromic oxide. 
On some low-grade ores gravity concen- 
tration will give a product meeting these 
requirements; other ores vield concen- 
trates containing too much iron or othe 
impurities to be salable. 

id The chemical trade demands an ore 
containing 50 to 55 per cent chromite; 


a 


silica, alumina, and magnesia are con- 
sidered undesirable but unavoidable im- 
purities. Ore from New Caledonia is 


preferred and commands a higher price. 

Current quotations on various grades 
of chrome ore range between $21 and 
$25 per ton f. o. b. Atlantic ports. 

Chromite is smelted in the electric fur- 
nace to produce ferrochrome, which in 
turn is used to make alloy steels and 
castings. ‘Pure’ chromium, required for 
special alloys of low iron and carbon con- 
tent, was formerly made by thermit re- 
duction of chromic oxide, but at pres- 
ent much of it is also being made in the 
electric furnace. 


Ore Treated With Chemical 
Nearly all other uses (except refrac- 
tories) involve the production of chro- 
mates by a chemical treatment of the 
ore. The usual treatment involves roast- 
ing the ore with lime and soda ash and 


@ leaching sodium chromate from the cal- | 
cone | 


cine. The sodium chromate 
verted to sodium or potassium dichro- 
mate, chromie oxide, chromic acid, and 
various other salts and pigments. The 
yapid development of chrome plating has 
caused a substantial increase in the con- 
sumption of chromic acid. 


is 


A study. ot. methods by which low- 
grade chromite can be converted to 
chromates, chromic acid, and chromic 


é oxide should be of value in the utiliza- 
tion of domestic ores and may also bring 
improvements in the metallurgical treat- 
ment of imported ores. 

Report of Investigations 2999, just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines, is the first 


of a series dealing with an investigation | 


of chemical methods of treating chromite 
and, the possible application of these 
methods to the utilization of low-grade 
domestic ores. The series will include 
a study of methods of: Roasting 
chromite to obtain chromates; leaching 
the calcine; purification of chromate 
liquors; conversion of chromates to 
other compounds, particularly chromic 
oxide and chromic acid. 
Reactions Are Studied 

The present paper deals with the re- 
actions involved in the roasting and 
leaching operations with reference to 
the effect of various common impurities, 
reagents employed, and conditions dur- 
ing roasting and leaching. 

Copies of Report of Investigations 
2999, “Roasting of Chromite Ores to 
Produce Chromates,” by H. A. Doerner, 
may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Consumers Urging 
Simplified Practices 


@ New Demand for Industrial 
Standards Is Revealed 


Consumers now are beginning to advo- 
cate simplified practices in industry, it 
was stated orally on July 31 by George 
A. Cooper, of the simplified practice 


division of the Bureau of Standards, De- | 


partment of Commerce. 

Instances of this recent development 
were cited in the completed simplified 
practice recommendations on classifica- 
tion or iron and steel scrap, bank checks, 
notes, drafts and similar instruments, 
commercial forms (invoices, inquiries and 
purchase orders), and the proposed sim- 
plification of the department store wrap 
ping and packing supplies. 

Five years ago nearly all simplified 
practice recommendations were initiated 


by manufacturers and taken to the dis-| name. 


tributors and consumers for approval or 
modification, it was pointed out. 

“If you want to keep pace with prog- 
ress, if you want to apply scientific man- 
agement, if you want to effect a reduc- 


, A : | 
tion of inventories, reduce overhead ex- 


penses, cut cost of operation, give bet- 
ter service, obtain quicker deliveries, 


benefit by ease and convenience of instal- 
lation, and help your company meet com- 
petition successfully, then you, as a con- 
sumer, must recognize and interpret the 
relation of simplified practice to the com- 
ynodities used by you or by your organi- 
@:tf0n,” Mr. Cooper said. 


ex- | 


j 





| 
| 


In Preserved Products 





| 
| 


Continued from P ‘ oe d : : 
| [ . age 1.] | Fisheries has been carrying on its mark- 


some product and its use in the manu- 
\facture of foods is now permitted and 
has always been permitted by the De- 
partment when used in such manner that 


|it would not work deception on the con- | 


sumer. 

| “However, corn sugar is distinctly dif- 
ferent from sucrose. It is much less 
soluble, it is only about half as sweet 
}and it has distinctly different properties 
from those of sucrose when used in the 
manufacture of many foods. 


Difference in Quality 
| Of Sugars Noted 


| “For instance, in canning vegetables, 
corn sugar darkens the producti and pro- 
duces an undesirable taste. When used 
in place of sucrose or mixed with sucrose 
in canning fruits it produces a shtunken 
appearance and an undesirable flavor. 

“At a hearing before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives in 1926, it 
{was pointed out by Mr. Lathrop, the 
chemist of the National Preserve Asso- 
ciation, that corn sugar imparts an un- 
desirable taste to jellies and preserves 
when used in their manufacture and that 
such products prepared with corn sugar 
are inferior in other respects. 

“In recent years the manufacturers of 
this product have sought to infiuence the 
agricultural interests of the West by 
claiming that corn sugar was equally as 
suitable as cane sugar in the manufac- 
ture of foods and might largely, or per- 
haps, entirely replace cane sugar for 
that purpose. They have made exag- 
gerated statements regarding the amount 
;of corn sugar that might be used in the 
manutacture of foods and regarding the 
amount of corn that might therefore be 
consumed in its manufacture. ; 

This question, Mr. President, is not a 
new one. It is merely another phase ot 
the glucose or corn syrup question which 
has been before Congress and before 
the Department from the time the food 
and drugs act was passed. 

“Manufacturers of prepared foods do 
not desire this change. The corn prod- 
ucts manufacturers, who desire this 
change, opposed the enactment of the 
food and drugs act and since that time 
have sought by every means within their 
power to have their products used in a 
way that would deceive consumers. 

“Since the commercial manufacture of 
purified corn sugar began they have re- 
peatedly sought, without success, to have 
Congress change the law to permit the 
use of that product in a manner that 
would deceive consumers. Each Admin- 
istration since that time has been urged 
by them to modify its enforcement of the 
law to permit the use of corn sugar with- 
out the knowledge of consumers. Each 
Administration has refused to do this, 

“Mr. President, the fact that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was again con- 


|sidering this question was only made 
public ten days ago. Many protests 
have been made by manufacturers oi 


prepared food and by consumers, The 
great majority of people who would de- 
sire to protest regarding this matter, 
however, are on their vacations and there 
has not as yet been an opportunity to 
hear from them. 

“In recent years we have learned 
much of the value of broadcasting the 
diet in preventing deficiency diseases and 
thus promoting public health. Prepared 
foods make seasonal products available 
; throughout the year and their effect in 
broadening the diet cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

“An administrative decision which 
would weaken public confidence in pre- 


pared food would undoubtedly reduce 
their consumption. 

| r ° 

| “We maintain, Mr. President, that a 
reversal of the Department’s attitude 


in this matter would be disadvantageous 

to both manufacturers and consumers 
; and would abrogate one of the funda- 
| mental principles of the law. It would 
seriously undermine the confidence of 
consumers in prepared foods and would 
tend to destroy the respect and confi- 
dence they hold for the Department of 
| Agriculture in entering this law.” 


Change Opposed 
By Honey Trade 


Mr. Root’s statement follows in full 
| text: 

“Mr. President: In the days prior 
to the enactment of the national pure 
food law of 1906, honey was generally 


adulterated with glucose. A bottle la- 
'belled pure honey would have as high as 
75 per cent glucose and a piece of comb. 
The housewife soon became suspicious 
and would not buy. 

“Even after the law went into effect 
}and it was no longer legal to put glucose 
or corn sugar into package foods with- 
out declaration she was still suspicious. 
Tt has taken over 20 years to break down 
this suspicion, 
| “Now that confidence has been re- 
| stored, honey, nature’s purest and best 
| sweet, for example, is sold by the car 


load. California alone in a good year car | 


produce 300 cars and the Rocky Mountain 
States claim a production of 1,000 cars. 
The States in the East are doing their 
snare, 
“While I understand it is not contem- 
plated by the proposed departmental 
ruling to permit the use of corn sugar 
or glucose in honey not declared, yet it 
wotld be possible to put into all package 
foods requiring sweetening a refined 
corn sugar only 49 per cent sweet, in 
| place of cane or beet sugar 100 per cent 
sweet. In other words, it is proposed 
|to put them on a parity. Certainly a 49 
per cent sweet, according to former Chief 
Brown, should not be put in a 100 per 
| ce nt class. 
public. 
“As soon as it became known that the 
Department of Agriculture had issued a 
ruling that would permit the use of corn 
sugar in package foods undeclared, all 
package foods would be placed under 
suspicion, including honey. 
be declared and is not ashamed of its 
Corn sugar is afraid to declare 
The housewife has a right to 


itself, 


|know how the prepared food is sweet- 


jened. This knowledge would be denied 
her. , 
“Perhaps the main reason why the 


pure foed law of 1906 was enatced in the 


| first place was on account of the ex- 
tensive abuses that grew out of the 
flagrant and. extensive use of dextrose 


(glucose) as an adulterant in nearly all 
foods. Honey differed the most. Now 
it is proposed to let down the bars and 
let this old arch enemy of pure food, 
dextrose or corn sugar, masquerade un- 
der the good name cane or beet sugar. 


' have 







It would not be fair to the 


Honey must | 


125, 1930.) 


“The pure food law as far as the use 
of sweets are concerned would be a farce 
and a joke. If corn sugar were as sweet | 


}as cane pr beet sugar or if it could, in 


all cases, be substituted for cane or| 
beet, then there might be justification 
for the proposed ruling. 

“TI can’t think that either the Depart- 
ment or the Administration will allow 
this entering wedge in the’ pure food | 
law that would pave the way for all 
kinds of rulings or legislation that | 
would, in the end, make it possible for 
wholesale adulteration and bring back 
the disgraceful conditions that existed 
prior to 1906. Bills are now proposed 
that if enacted would greatly widen the 
scope of the proposed ruling and honey 
could be adulterated. We fear the en- 
tering wedge, Mr. President. Mr. Cole. 
the author of one of the corn sugar bills 
now pending, said we are coming back 
and ask for more. 

_ “In the name of 800,000 beekeepers, | 
in the name of all the pure food di- 
visions of all the States, in the name of 
the housewife, I am sure this Adminis- 
tration will not allow what previous 
secretaries of agriculture have denied 
and Congress has repeatedly refused to 
pass. Under the present ruling the kind 
of sugar used in a food is known. Un- 
der the proposed ruling the housewife 


who has a right to know what she is 
getting, would be defrauded and _ the 
stomachs of 125,000,000 people be 


cheated. 


“T have said nothing about corn sugar 
going largely inte bootleg channels. The 
papers are full of it. 

“In conclusion, Mr. 
sire to submit for your consideration 
Lobby Investigation Hearing Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary 71st Congress 


President, I de- 


Senate Resolution No. 20, part 3 for 
Nov. 19, 20, 21 and 22. This shows 
some of the methods to get through 


corn sugar legislation on the part of 
11 corn sugar manufacturers. I] refer 
you particularly to page 1259. You 
won’t have time to go through this but 
one of your clerks can. I have a copy 
right here. . 

“T also submit a supplemental state- 
ment given to Secretary Hyde, which 
goes into the history of the attempts 
to break into the pure food law.” 


Mrs. Wiley’s Appeal 
To the President 


| have shown that no 


Mrs. Wiley’s statement, in full text. | 


follows: 

Mr. President: It is my belief that 
the women of this country feel that 
your record has been that of a great 
humanitarian. You have helped feed and 
care for great numbers of human beings 
in Belgium, Russia, in the Mississippi 
relief work and during the war as Food 
Administrator. It is a wonderful record 
for one man to have helped allay the 
sufferings of thousands of his fellowmen. 

I come to you today on behalf of a 
great humanitarian measure, perhaps 
the greatest which has ever passed Con- 
gress—namely, the food law of 1906, pre- 
venting the manufacture, sale and trans- 
panne of adulferated or misbranded 
;oods, 


During the 24 years that this measure 


Wholesaling in New York 
Area Less Than in 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reported decreases in sales—New York 
City stores showed a decline in sales of 
almost 4 per cent, and substantial de- 
creases were reported in most of the 
other sections of the district. The lead- 
ing apparel stores continued to report 
a considerable decrease in sales as com- 
pared -with a year previous. 

Total sales of reporting department 
stores for the first six months of 1930 
were 1 per cent larger than the corre- 
sponding period in 1929, which, although 
smaller than the usual year-to-year in- 
crease, compares favorably with other 
lines of business activity, most of which 
shown substantial declines in the 
first half of 1980. 





Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 


end of June remained slightly smaller 
than a vear ago. The rate of collections 


on charge accounts during June was 
slightly bel:'~ 1929, following a small 
increase i: 

Total ine of the reporting 
chain stc averaged about 5 
per cent on a year previous, 
following in each previous 
month this yc... except March. Grocery 
organizations were the only type of 


chains that reported an increase in sales, 
and their increase was slightly smaller 
than in the three preceding months. 
Sales of 10-cent and drug chains showed 
the largest decreases in several years, 





and the decline in the sales of reporting 
shoe firms was the largest since March. 
Following increases in sales in May, the 
variety and candy chain store systems 
reported moderate declines from last 
year in June. 

For the first six months of 1930, the 
total sales of the reporting chain stores 
averaged 3 per cent higher than the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Last 
year the total sales of these chains in 
the first six months were 10 per cent 
larger than a year previous. Sales per 


store showed a decrease of 4 per cent 
from a year ago for the first six months 
of this year, as compared with an in- 
crease of 5 per cent for the first half of 
last year. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


A-32524. (S) Retirement—Uniform re- 
tirement date—Administrative discretion. 
In cases where the controlling statute au- 
thorizes fixing the effective date of retire- 
ment of an officer or employe by adminis- 
trative action and/or presidential approval, 
the earliest effective date for retirement 
that may be fixed administratively under 
the provisions of the act of Apr. 23, 1930, 
Public No. 165, 46 Stat. 253, is the first 
da: of the month following the month in 








which the officer or employes becomes 
eligible for retirement, but where retire- 
ment is in the administrative discretion 


after becoming eligible if a later first day 
of a month is fixed, the purpose and intent 
of said statute is fulfilled if the retirement 
is made effective on the first day of the 
month so administratively fixed, rather than 
the first day of the following month. (July 


a a 


a 


Salmon Said to Have Swum 


1,300 Miles in 44 Days 


Evideyce that an Alaskan salmon swam 
a distance of 1,300 miles in 44 days in- 
dicates the distance that certain species 


of fish travel, according to information 
made public by the Bureau of Fisheries, 
July 31. This individual fish, which had 
been tagged with a metal marker by the 
Bureau in Alaska, was caught in a Si- 
berian stream: 1,300 miles away, it was 
stated. 

For more than a decade the Bureau of 


ing experiments, using metal tags, each 
of which bears a serial number, it was 
explained. Fishermen who return these 
tags to the Bureau receive from 25 cents 
to $1, depending on the species of fish, it 
was said. These marking experiments 
matter how much 
salmon may indulge in wanderlust, they 
always return to home waters for the 
spawning season. Another popular way 
of marking the fish is to remove certain 
fins in such a manner that no confusion 
with unmarked fish can result, it was 
said. 
Saitama mi 
has been in force a great change has 
come into the food industry—a change 
for the better in,methods and products. 
This change is due to the wise pro- 
visions of the food law, wisely enforced. 

Would it not be a pity, Mr. President, 
today, to allow any ruling by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which would permit 
deceit and subterfuge to erter into and 
upset this fine tradition of honesty in 
manufacture, established at great labor 
and upheld by devoted public service for 
many years? 

But further than that the food law is a 
consumer’s measure. Not only does it 





inspire honest manufacture but it has 
given the millions of pcople in this 
country an implicit faith in the good 


will of the Government to stand behind 
the label on every food product they 
buy. 

If corn sugar, dextrose, is allowed to 
@nter our foods in unlimited quantities 
under the guise of cane sugar, sucrose, 
unannounced on the label, this fine spirit 
of our manufacturers will be destroyed 
and the fine trust of the eonsuming pub- 
lic will vanish away. 

To every housekeeper sugar is the 
product obtained from sugar cane or 
sugar beets. She knows its result in 
recipes, its flavor in food and how much 
to add. Corn sugar, or dextrose, has a 
different flavor, different properties and 


| requires different handling. To pass one 


off for the other without notice would 
be fraudulent and an adulteration, both 
in the spirit and meaning o° the law. 
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World Reduction 


of Acreage 


Advocated for Farm Relief 





'Senator Thomas Tells President International Conference 
Of W heat-growing Countries Should Consider 
Plan to Control Crop 


| intended to be canstructive. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


and handicaps and my suggestions are | 


“I regret that “you are not of the | 
opinion that anything can be gained by | 
an international conference of repre- 
sentatives of wheat-growing countries. 
As I see the matter, such a conference 
would fit in perfectly with your cam- 
paign for acreage reduction and, with- 
out such conference, I cannot see how 
you hope for ‘substantial results unless 
many of our wheat growers go out of 
business. It is my conviction that agri- 
culture is in a world-wide depressed con- 
dition and that only world-wide cooper- 
ation will bring about substantial re- 
lief. I am further convinced that it is 
because of the low buying power of the 
farmers of the world which has brought 
about the present serious industrial de- 
pression, and, if my conclusions are 
correct, then substantial recovery indus- 
tially will depend upon, first. a recovery 
for agriculture. 

“Today’s paper quotes Owen D. Young | 
as follows: ‘When our political policy in | 
international affairs becomes cooperative 
in spirit, which need not ihvolve us in 
entanglements or alliances; when our 
economic policy looks to the economic 
development of the world as a whole, and 
the improvement of living standards 
everywhere; when our tariffs and our 
treaties are made to evidence this spirit 
(because we are under suspicion now), 
then we may hope for effective plans for 
farm relief, for reduction of our surplus 
of raw materials and manufactured 
| goods, for relief of unemployment, and 
for—what is most important of all—a 
better spirit of all nations toward us and 
toward each other. That means peace, 
and peace thrives in a world of content- 
ment and mutual welfare. It cannot live 
in a world or nation where there are 
great inequalities and injustices caused 
by man-made barriers.’ 


Course Taken in Europe 


To Meet Conditions 


“My idea of world-wide cooperation | 
‘between and among agricultural inter- 


en 


about which I have written you, is al- 
ready taking effect in Europe. Only 
yesterday the Washington Star carried 
an article by Gerville Reache, reputed 
to be one of the foremost journalists 
of France, on the subject ‘United States 


of Europe faces serious problems.’ In 
this article, Mr. Reache, among other 
things, says: 

“In recent weeks there have been 


recorded numerous negotiations between 
industrial leaders concerning zine, tin, 
rubber, metallurgy, nitrates and talkies, 
and the idea has been launched of form- 
ing a European wheat cartel, correspond- 
ing with the suggestion of Senator 
Thomas regarding an international con- 
ference of wheat-producing countries. 
Already the Rumanian-Jugoslav-Hun- 
garian agricultural conference has blazed 
a trail in this direction. 

. “Economic which more and 
more tend to assume a world-wide char- 
acter, are an indubitable cause of social 
unrest and even war.’ 

“I regret that your Board can not 
see this problem as it presents itself 
to me, and, being the first board created 
by any of the major world powers. I 
had hoped that you would approve of 
the idea even though in its inception the 
effects would be no more than psycholog- 
ical. All things have to have a begin- 
ning and there will never be another 
time when such a suggestion would re- 
ceive more unified support at home and 
abroad than at present. Also, I regret 
to learn that this idea of world-wide co- 
operation among agricultural interests 
is not to find leadership in America 
rather than in the smaller and conse- 


crises, 


quently weaker coutries of the Old 
World.” 
Chairman Legge’s reply to Senator 


Thomas follows in full text: 

Dear Senator: Replying to your let- 
ter of the 28th would say that we cer- 
tainly do not take exception to the sug- 
gestions or criticisms you offer. We 
recognize that with the many operations 
involved in the problem there is ample 
room for enormous difference of opinion. 

With regard to an 


I make a plea, as a consumer, MT. | ests, including crop reporting and control | ference of representatives of wheat grow- 
President, for the maintenance of the of production, coincides with the opinion | ing countries, would say that with Can- 


integrity of 
passed and as it stands today. 





the food law, as it was/ expressed by Mr. Young. 


The idea ex-! 


pressed in my Senate 


emember 
when- 


ada, where the growers are most highly 


) 


international con-| 


Flour Definitions Adopted 
By Agriculture Department 


Definitions of flour and whole-wheat 
flour have heen adopted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as a guide to, the 
industry and to aid in enforcing the 


food and drugs act, the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 31. The state- 


| ment follows in full text: 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 


‘adopted, as an aid to Department of 


Agriculture officials in enforcing the 
Federal food and drugs act and as a 
guide to the industry, definitions and 
standards for flour and for whole-wheat 
flour recommended by the Food Stand- 
ards Committee. This Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials 
of the United States, of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, and of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The text of the definitions and 
Standards follows: 

Whole-wheat flour, entire-wheat fiour, 
graham flour, is the clean, sound prod- 
“ect made by grinding wheat, and con- 
tains, in their natural proportions, all 
of the constituents of the cleaned grain. 

Flour, wheat flour, white flour is the 
clean, sound, fine-ground product, ob- 
tained in the commercia’ miling of 
wheat, and consists essentially of the 
starch and gluten of the endosperm. It 
contains not more than 15 per cent of 
moisture, not less than 1 per cent of ni- 
trogen, not more than 1 per cent of ash, 
and not more than 0.5 per cent of fiber. 
wininenneneun cagumptinicoapa 
friendly and helpful cooperation. So far, 
because of the lack of organization 
among our own farmers, we are not in as 
favorable position as they are for carry- 
ing out any constructive policy. The 
growers of the Argentine are almost 
totally unorganized, and their idea of 
cooperation is that we should use the 
revolving fund provided by Congress to 
buy up substantially all of their wheat. 
The Prime Minister of Australia has 
taken the stand that they must raise 
an increasing quantity of wheat practi- 
cally without regard to the price they 
get for it. Other interests there are 
advocating the plan of the Government 
buying all of the crop of Australian 
wheat at a price ef 4 shillings or 76 
cents of our money per bushel. 

Russia and othere wheat producing 
countries of Europe have conditions so 
different from our own that the possi- 
bility of finding any point of mutual 
interest seems rather remote. It is our 
notion that an international conference 
on the subject at this time would not 
be likely to get us anywhere and prob- 
ably would serve to delay action on the 
part of the American grower, which we 
believe could rather quickly solve the 
wheat problem so far as this country is 


resolution and organized, I feel we can depend on their | concerned. 


i 


way back 





YOU HAD TO THAW OUT THE PUMP TO GET A DRINK? 


THAT was the day when hand labor was the rule 
even in the packing houses. Internal transpor- 
tation was slow and laborious because hand labor 
was about the only thing available. 


As in other packing house advancements, 
Armour production engineers were the first to 
improve this important operating factor. Away 
back in 1892 Armour and Company built the 
first elevated electric railway in the world. Ij 
connected all the manufacturing departments 
and loading docks in the Armour plant; and for 
twenty-eight years was one of the picturesque 
stock-yard sights of Chicago. 


By 1917 even this system was found inade- 
quate, due to plant expansion to provide for 
vastly increased production. In addition, more 
than a thousand men were found working 
between the handles of two-wheel trucks — 
carrying products from processing depart- 


ments to trolley-trains, and from these to the 
refrigerator cars. 


Into the” picture came the electric tractor. 
Trolley-track beds were converted into tractor- 
train runways. More points became accessible 
through the tractor’s readier mobility. Reload- 


<4 


ing operations were reduced, The number of 
hand-truck operators diminished from 1000 to 
50. Greater speed was made, More time was 


saved. Hauling costs were cut. 


Today a fleet of nearly a hundred electric 


tractors and more than two thousand trailers — 


one of the largest of its kind in 


the world — 


transports milliohs of pounds of products about 


the Armour Chicago plant every day. These 


tractor-trains are ‘“‘fed” hy steady streams of 


products, which come tg them over an elaborate 


modern network of chutes, moving tables and 


mechanical and gravity conveyors. 


Directly to 


the refrigerator cars go the loads! With products 


in which freshness is especially 


important — 


such as Armour’s Star Sliced Bacon and Star 
Pure Pork Sausage, the time saved by these quick 
dispatching methods means much to the public. 


Internal transportation improvements repre- 
sent just one of many episodes in the progress 
of a great concern which is ever striving toward 
economies and service to benefit further the 
ultimate consumer. A sharp contrast, indeed, to 
the methods that prevailed when pump-thawing 


was an onerous winter “pastime.” 


he 


President 


rue NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR 42 COMPANY 


U.S.A. 
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Kansas Statute Providing for Program 
- For Flood Prevention Adjudged Invalid 


Measure Said to Be Unconstitutional in Vesting Authority in Judges 
To Act Outside of Their Districts and in Placing Legisla- 


State of Kansas: 


‘+ 


Topeka. | 


THE VERDIGRIS CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


Vv. 
OBJECTORS. | 


Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29455. 
Appeal from Wilson District Court. 


LERoy BRADFIELD, DALLAS W. KNAPP, digris River 
Tuomas E. WacsTaFF and Jay W./ River and Elk 











tive and Administrative Powers in Courts 


+ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 
rectors. A majority of the judges shallj finding of public purpose, is legislative 


control, and in case of a tie shall pro-| 
ceed as provided in section 6 herein. (Laws | 
1929, ch. 176.) | 

In this instance the petition prayed for | 


organization of a conservancy district | 


and its tributaries, Fall | 
River, in the counties of | 


and not judicial. 

The question whether a drainage proj- 
ect will be conducive to the public 
health, safety, convenience and welfare 
to such an extent that it is a matter 
of public concern, and not merely a mat- 





‘comprising the flood plain of the Ver-!ter of private advantage, is ultimately 


a judicial question, just as the question 
whether a taking of property under 


ScoveL for appellants; Frep S. JAck- | Elk, Greenwood, Montgomery, Wilson and | power of eminent domain is for a public 


SON, JAMES E. SMITH, T. C. FORBES, 
CarL C. CHASE and C. C. CARPER for 


appellees; W. D. P. CAREY as amicus | 


curiae. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 
Burcu, J.—This appeal is taken fron 
an order dismissing a petition for incor- 
poration of the Verdigris conservancy 
district under the conservancy 


| 
' 
} 


| 


Kansas (Laws 1929, ch. 176). The princi-| 


pal question is whether the act is consti- 
tutional. 
The act provides a comprehensive 
scheme for prevention of and protection 
against floods through the agency of 
public corporations known as conserv- 
ancy districts. 


a conservancy district may be initiated|if they 


| 





| 
' 


Woodson. The petition’was filed in Wil-| 
son County. On the day appointed for | 
the hearing the following district judges | 
appeared at the courthouse in Fredonia: 
Hon. Shelby C. Brown, judge of the 
District Court of Wilson County, Seventh 


,|Judicial District; Hon. Allison T. Ayres, 


judge of the District Court of Elk Coun-| 


|ty and of Greenwood County, Thirteenth | 
act of) Judicial District; Hon. Frank R. Forrest, 


judge of the District Court of Woodson | 
County, Thirty-seventh Judicial District; 
Hon. Joseph W. Holdren, judge of the) 
District Court of Montgomery County, | 
Fourteenth Judicial District. 

Petitioners and objectors appeared by | 
attorneys and many objections to a hear- 


A. proceeding to organize ing were interposed. The judges sat as| 


constituted a court, and after 


by filing a petition in a district court. due deliberation they reached the con- 
Organization is effected by a judicial dec-|clusion*the act is void. For the safe of 


laration to that effect, based on findings 
made after notice and hearing— 


Sections of Statute 


In Question Quoted 


Portions of the statute follow: _ ; 

Sec. 2. District court to organize dis- 
tricts. The district court of any county in 
this State, or any judge thereof in vacation, 
is hereby vested with jurisdiction, power 
and authority to find the conditions stated 
in the third section of this act where the 
petitioners seek to organize ser\ 
districts, which may be entirely within, or 
partly within and partly without, the county 
in which: said court is located, for all or 
any of these purposes: (a) of preventing 
floods; (b) of regulating stream. channels 
by changing, widening and deepening same; 
(c) of reclaiming or of filling wet and over- 
flowed lands; (d) of providing for irriga- 
tion where it may be needed; (e) of reg- 
ulating the flow of streams; (f) of divert- 
ing, or in whole ‘or in part eliminating, 
watercourses; and incident to such pur- 
poses and to enable their accomplishment, 
to straighten, widen, deepen, change, divert 
or change the course or terminus of any 
natural or artificial watercourse; to build 
reservoirs. canals, levees, walls, embank- 
ments, bridges or dams; to maintain, op- 
erate and repair any of the construction 
herein named; and to do all other things 


necessary for the fulfillment of the pur- | 


is act. 


oses of th im 
’ etition. * * * The petition shall 


Sec. 3. P 


conservancy ; 


| 


a record, conclusions were stated in writ- 
ing, and a formal order dismissing the 
petition was entered. 

The first question which obtgudes is, | 
What was the nature of the convention | 
of judges which the statute calls a court? | 

Section 1 of article 3 of the constitu- 
tion reads as follows: 

The judicial power of this State shall be 
vested in a supreme court, district courts, | 
probate courts, justices of the peace, and | 
such other courts, inferior to the supreme | 
court, as may be provided by law; and all} 


jcourts of record shall have a seal to be| A, B and C exist. 


used in the authentication of all process. | 

. Therefore the legislature had power) 
to cregte a court, inferior to the supreme | 
court, and to confer upon it such judicial 
authority as the legislature desired. The 
legislature could not, however, create a| 
conservancy court, having judicial power, | 
composed of judges of several judicial | 
districts. While there‘may be more than| 
one district judge in a district, the office | 
of judge of a district court is a consti- 
tutional office, and a judge of a district | 
court is expressly prohibited by the con- | 


| atitution from holding any other office | 


| 
Authority Restricted | 


of profit or trust under the authority of | 
the State. (Constitution, article 3, sec-| 
tion 13.) 


t forth: First: The proposed name of | = 5 i 
said district. Second: Stating the facts | To Specific Districts | 
showing that the area within said _pro- The ccsstiiliion suerties that te! 


posed district have been and are likely to 
be inundated or damaged by flood waters, 
either as to land or property; or that in 
said area or portion thereof there are lands 
exceeding 160 acres which ought to be re- 
claimed; or that stream channels should be 
changed, widened or deepened; or that pro- 
vision should be made for the irrigation of 
Jands within said proposed district; or that 
the flow of the streams in said proposed 
district should be regulated; or that water- 
courses in said proposed district should be 


diverted or eliminated in whole or in part; | This power has been exercised and _ the 
or that it is necessary to build reservoirs,| number of districts 


canals, levees, walls, embankments, bridges 
or dams to protect and preserve property; 
and that the necessity of the proposed wor 
described in said petition exists, and that 


it will be conducive to the public health|19). The legislature was directed to pro- 


and safety, convenience and welfare. * * * 


Sec. 5. Notice of hearing on petition. 
Immediately after the filing of such peti- 
tion the clerk with whom such petition is 
filed shall cause notice by publication 
(form 1, schedule) tobe made of the pend- 
ency of the petition and af the time and 
place of the hearing thereon. ; 

The court of the county in which the pe- 
tition was filed shall thereafter, for all 
purposes of this act, except as hereinafter 
otherwise provided, maintain and have 
original and exclusive jurisdiction coexten- 
sive with the boundaries and limits of said 
district and of lands and other property 
proposed to be included in said district or 
affected by said district, without regard to 
the usual limits of its jurisdiction. .« 

Sec. 6. Hearing on petition; organization 
of district. * * * Upon the said hearing, 
if it shall appear that the facts stated in 
the petition are true and that the purposes 
of this act would be subserved by the cre- 
ation of a conservancy district, the court 
shall, after disposing of all objections as 
justice and equity require, by its findings, 


duly entered of record, adjudicate all ques- | 


tions of jurisdiction and facts, declare the 
district organized, and give it a corporate 
name, by which in all proceedings it shall 
thereafter be known, and thereupon the dis- 
trict shall be a political subdivision of the 
State of Kansas, a body corporate with all 
the powers of a corporation. * * 

In case of a district lying in more than 
one county one district judge of each of 
the counties having land in the district 
shall sit as a court in the courthouse 
where the original petition was _ filed, to 
make the findings required by this section 
and by section 12 herein. The majérity of 


said judges shall be necessary to render | : 
a decision. In case of a tie said judges bogey = eet z act. The result 
shall call in a judge from an adjoining |}8 that when Judges Ayres, Forrest and 


district, and such judges shall immediately 
hear and determine said matter. 


Sec. 8. Appointment of directors. Within | 


thirty (30) days after entering the decree 
incorporating said district the court shall 
appoint three (3) persons, at least two (2) 
of whom shall be resident freeholders with. 


in the distriet, as a board of directors of | Other judicial capacity, and the provision 


the district. * * 


In case of a district Tying in more than |court consisting of more than one judge 
one county appointments of directors under | is void. 


| Most of Power Conferred 


this section, and of appraisers under sec- 
tion 25 of this act, shall not be effective 
until approved by_a majority of the judges 
constituting the court provided for in sec- 
tion 6 of this act. 

Sec. 12. To prepare plans. 
qualification, the board shall 


Upon 


prepare or 


cause to be prepared a plan for the im- | 


was ‘tion 6 of the Ohio law contains a provi- 


provements for which the district 


created. * * * 


After said hearing before the board of | 


directors the board shall adopt a plan as 
the official plan of the said district: Pro- 





|, | unorganized counties to judicial districts 


| 
| 


| 





their | 


|elected, by the electors thereof, a dis- 


|increase the number, new districts to 


| papers and does other business pertaining | 
jhe is not holding a session of court. 


|organize a conservancy district is con- 


{Government which has been described 


|functions of judge of district B, in dis-| 


jcould not act as judges of the District | 


State shall be divided into judicial dis- | 
tricts, in each of which there shall be) 


trict judge, who shall hold office for a 
stated term (article 3, section 5). The 
original number of judicial districts was 
five. The legislature was authorized to| 
be formed of compact territory bounded 
by county lines (article 3, section 14). 


is now 36. Pro- 
vision was made for attaching new or 


for judicial purposes (article 3, section 


vide by law for the selection of a pro 
tem. judge,gof the district court when! 
the judge is absent or otherwise unable 
or disqualified to sit in any case (article 
3, section 20). Sections 6 and 16 of ar- 
ticle 3 read as follows: 


The district courts shall have such juris-+160 acres or 
| diction in their respective districts as may 


be provided by law. 

The several justices and judges of the 
courts of record in this State shall have 
such jurisdiction at chambers as may be 
provided by law. 

Chambers is a place in which a judge 
holds hearings, makes orders, signs 


to his office as judge of his district when 
(Black, Law Dictionary.) Jurisdiction to 


ferred on the court and not on any judge 

or aggregation of judges at chambers. 
It is manifest from the territorial or- 

ganization of the Judicial Branch of the 


that judicial business is to be done in 
judicial districts, bx district courts and 
district judges acting within and for 
their respective districts; and a judge 
of the district court chosen for district 
A cannot be empowered to transport his 
judicial authority to’district B and exer- 
cise his authority there, any more than 
he could be empowered to exercise the 


trict B, while the judge of district B is 


Holdren left their judicial districts and 
went to Judge Brown’s district they were | 
without judicial authority there. They 


Court of Wilson County, with power to 
overrule Judge Brown, or act in any 


in the conservancy act for a conservancy 


Said to Be Legislative 


The conservancy ac‘, of the State of 
Ohio (Laws 1914, p. 3) served as a model 
for the conservancy act of Kansas. Sec- 


sion that in case of a district lying in 
more than one county one common-pleas 
judge of each.county having land in the 


| The same is true with respect to organ- 


vided, That before final adoption of the| 
official plan the same shall have had the | 
written approval of the chief engineer of | 


district shall sit as a court to make the 
findings essential to a decree incorporat- 


the division of water resources, whose duty 
it shall be to pass upon the feasibility of 
the plan, its proper adaptation to a gen- 
eral plan for the stream system of which 


it may be a part, as well as the safety | 


of the works to be construed, and until 
such approval shall have been received 
such official plan may not be adopted. If, 
however, any person or persons object to 
said official plan so adopted, then such per- 
gon or persons may, within ten (10) days 


from the adoption of said official plan, file | 


their objections in writing, specifying the 


features of the plan to which they object, | 


in the original case establishing the dis- 


trict in the office of the clerk of said court, |of any section of this act shall be found 


and he shall fix a day for the hearing 


thereof before the court, not less than 
twenty (20) days nor more than thirty 
(30) days after the time fixed for filing 


objections, at which time the judges, sit- 
ting as a court as provided for in section 6 
herein, for the organization of the district, 
shall meet at the court house of the county 
where said original case is pending, 


hear said objections, and adopt, reject 


ing a conservancy district. The legisla- 
ture of this State overlooked the fact 
that the Constitution of the State of 
Ohio was amended in 1912 by {nsertion of 
a provision that a judge of a court of com- 
mon pleas may hold court in any county, 
and authorizing -the chief justice of the 
supreme court of the State to assign any 
judge to any county to hold court herein. 
(Ohio Constitution, art. 4, sec. 3.) 

The legislature inserted the following 
section in the Kansas act: 

In case any section or sections or part 





and | 


to be unconstitutional, the remainder of 


use is ultimately a judicial question. A 
finding of public purpose does not, how- 
ever, carry us very far, and whether 
a proposed imporvement would be of 
public rather than private benefit is a 
very different question from the ques- 
tion whethér the work should be under- 
taken. (Shreves v. Gibson, 76 Kan. 709, 
92 Pac. 584.) Whether the work shall 
be undertaken is purely a legislative | 
question which no judicial tribunal is; 
authorized to decide. 


Finding by Court Is 
Limited in Effect 


Suppose the statute authorized a_pe- 
tition to the district court of Wilson) 
County to organize a township. The 
court might say the public welfare would 
be promoted, but it could not create the 
township, because that requires exercise | 
of political power. (Fulkerson v. Comm rs | 
of Harper Co., 31 Kan. 125, 1 Pac. 261.) 


ization of a drainage district, which * 
merely another kind of political sub- 
division of the State (section 6). 

With an insatiable hankering to in- 
volve the courts in legislative business, 
the legislature has resorted to an ex- 
pedient of this kind: The courts have 
judicial power to establish facts. So 
when a legislative end is to be attained 
a court is called on to find whether facts 
If the court finds the 
enumerated facts it is the legislative will 
that a legislative result shall’ follow. 
The subject was considered at length in 
the recent cases of Ruland v. City of 
Augusta, 120 Kan. 42, 242 Pac. 456, and 
State, ex rel., v. Drainage District, 123 
Kan. 191, 254 Pac. 372. 

Section 6 of the act provides for a 
declaration of incorporation if the court 
shall find the facts alleged in the petition 
provided for in section 3. Turning to 
section 3, the court could find as a 
fact whether the drainage district area 
had been and.was likely to be inundated 
or damaged by flood waters; but the 
court could not find, for example, that 
there are 160 acres within the area which 
“ought to be reclaimed.” This lack of 
power is not cured by the language of 
the statute prescribing contents of the 
petition, “stating the facts showing * * * 
that in said area of portion thereof there 
are lands exceeding 160 acres which 
ougHt to be reclaimed.” Suppose the 
petition should state there are 160 acres 
of swamp land having the usual charac- 
teristics of such land, and reclaimable 
by construction of a ditch of a certain 
width, depth, and length, at an approxi- 
mate cost--that would not show the tract 
or tracts ought to be reclaimed, because, | 
whatever the conditions, “ought” involves | 
political expediency. 








Act Said to Give Court 


Administrative Duties 


The decision in the case of State, ex 
rel., v. Drainage District, 123 Kan. 191, 
254 Pac. 372, makes the distinction be- | 
tween adjudication and legislation clear. 
The statute there considered required a 
finding of existence of a tract of swamp 
or overflowed land having an area of 
more. The court could} 
make that finding—but what of it? The 
statute then proceeded to declare the 
legislative will: 

The fact that said distrtct shall contain 
160 acres or more of wet, overflowed or 
submerged lands shall be sufficient cause 





provements, and shall be sufficient grounds 
for declaring said organization a public 
corporation of this State. (R. S. 24-603.) 

Even this statute was of questionable 
validity, but a majority of the court 
saved it by holding the district court 
should make an order of incorporation 
if the required facts were found. 


quired to state issuable facts, such as 
existence of a stream channel of certain 
dimensions, draining a territory of a cery 
tain area, in which such quantities of 
water periodically fall that floods re- 
sult. The petition is to state facts 
which make an appeal to legislative pol- 
icy, and the court determines that policy 
by finding whether stream channels 
should be changed, widened or deep- 
ened, whether irrigation projects should 
be* instituted, ete. 


for declaring the public utility of said im-! 


In this instance the petition is not re- 





The statute is filled with provisions 
for the performance of purely adminis- 
trative duties by the court, but it will 
be sufficient to direct attention to a sin- 
gle one. Turning to section 12 it will 
be observed the first thing the board of 
directors of a conservancy district must 
do after organization of the district is 
to prepare plans for the improvements 
for which the district was created. After 
an official plan is adopted it is executed 
accordingly, except that it may be 
altered in detail before the assessment 
roll is filed. Written objections to the 


|plan may be filed, and after notice the 


objections are heard by the board of 
directors. The section continues as 
copied above (sec, 12). It is perfectly 
manifest that this section requires the 
court to act in the capacity of super- 
engineer of the conservancy enterprise. 


Settled Principles Said 
To Be Disregarded in Law 


Reference has been made to the sub- 
ject of casting administrative duties on 
the court merely to show the utter dis- 
regard of settled principles of constitu- 
tional law of this State in framing the 
statute. Attempt was also made to con- 
fer purely legislative power on the court 
other than the legislative power to in- 
corporate. It is not necessary to go 
through the 40 printed pages of the 
statute to see what would be left of it 
if, pursuant to section 69, the void pro- 
visions were stricken out. 

The special purpose of the statute was 
to authorize conservancy projects of 
great magnitude, Elimination of the 
composite court eviscerates the act; but 





the act shall not thereby be invalidated, 
but shall remain in full force and. effect. 
(Laws 1929, ch, 176, sec. 69.) 

Striking out the provision for a con- 
servancy court of more than one judge 
| there is left the district court of Wil- 
| Son County. That court had no power 
to proceed because the power conferred 


or refer back said plan to said board of di-| by section 3, except with respect to the 


still be accomplished by utilizing the 
|} district court of a county, no district 
court. has power to make a declaration 
of incorporation of a conservancy dis- 
trict, whether the district comprise one 
or more counties, becatise the'grant is 
|not)of judicial power but of legislative 
power. 
The appeal is dismissed, 


assuming the purpose of the act might! 








CURRENT LAW 
Latest Decisions of F ederal and State Courts 


Constitutional law—Division of Government—Delegation of legislative powers— 
Withdrawal of State from land colonization projects— 

California statutes providing for the withdrawal of the State from land colo- 
nization projects in accordance with plans to be made by the director of agricul- 
ture and to be approved by the State Land Settlement Board do not delegate leg- 
islative power in violatiof of the Constitution. 

Hecke, Director of Agriculture, etc., v. Riley, Controller, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13889, July 15, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Obligations .of contracts—Impairment of obligations— 
Statutes authorizing contracts with State settlement land purchasers— 

California statutes authorizing the director of agriculture to allow credit or 
make payments to State colonization land purchasers in consideration of the re- 
lease of the State from claims, in the execution of a plan for the withdrawal of 
the State from colonization projects to be approved by the State Land Settle- 
ment Board, are not void on the ground that they impair the obligation of con- 
tracts, since the legislation is not self-executing and the rights of the parties re- 
main the same as before the statutes were enacted, the parties being free from 
contract or not pursuant to any plan adopted. 

Hecke, Director of Agriculture, etc., v. Riley, Controller, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13889, July 15, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Special privileges—Withdrawal of State from colonization 
projects—Payment or allowance of credit to purchasers in consideration of re- 
lease of State from claims and damages— 

California statutes providing for the withdrawal of the State land settlement 
and colonization projects pursuant to plans to be made by the director of agri- 
culture and approved by the State Land Settlement Board, and for payments or 
allowance of-credit to-purehasers in consideration of their release of the State 
from claims and demands growing out of the purchase of allotments, do not 
violate constitutional provisions prohibiting the granting of special privileges. 

Hecke, Director of Agriculture, etc., v. Riley, Contraller, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13889, July 15, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Actions—Collusion between insured 
and injured—Pleading— 

In an action on an automobile liability policy, statements in insurance com- 
pany’s answer that the insured did not minimize his damages, that the injured 
person had stated that she did not hold the insured liable for any damage she 
might have suffered, and that her suit against the insured was brought for the 
sole purpose of making the insurance company pay such damages as might be 
awarded her, and that insured acknowledged such fact, did not constitute a 
sufficient pleading of collusion between the insured and the injured ‘person. 

Walker v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 12950, July 
15, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Liability of insurer—Recovery on 
policy withoutypayment of judgment against insured— 

An automobile owner could recover on a policy guaranteeing indemnity against 
liability, on rendition of judgment against him, without payment of the judg- 
ment. A 

Walker v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 12950, July 
15, 1930. 





Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—biability of insurer—Estoppel as as- 
suming defense to deny liability for some of the items claimed by the plaintiff— 

Where an automobile liability insurance company, with knowledge of the items 
of damages claimed by the plaintiff in an action against the insured automobile 
owner, Secuned exclusive control of the defense and told the insured to “forget 
about” the case, and did not, until after the rendition of the verdict, claim that 
it was not liable under the policy for all of the items of damages claimed by the 
plaintiff, the company could not, after such verdict, avoid liability for the full 
amount on the ground that the policy did not cover certain items, since even 
though required by the policy to assume the defense, it was the company’s duty, 
if not liable under the policy for some of the items claimed, to notify the insured 
that it would not be liable for risks not within the policy so that as to such 
risks the insured would be afforded an opportunity to protect h@rself. 

Ochme v. Johnson et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27563, July 25, 1930. 





States—Contracts and liabilities—Payments or extension of credit to purchasers 
of State colonization lands—Release of State from claims and demands—Gift 
of public monies— . 
Califprnia statutes empowering the director of agriculture of such State to 
extend credit or make cash payments to State colonization land purchasers, in 
consideration of the release by such purchasers of the State from all claims and 
demands in connection with the purchase of the land, pursuant to a plan of 
withdrawal of the State from colonization projects approved by the State Land 
Settlement Board, do not provide for a gift of public monies / purchasers, or 
for the release or extinguishment of an obligation to the State, in violation of 
the Constitution, in view of the benefit to the State from withdrawal from land 
settlement and colonization projects and the release of State from claims and 


| demands growing out of such enterprises, as determined by the legislature in 


providing for withdrawal from projects, notwithstanding any incidental benefit 
to purchasers. ’ 

Hecke, Directoy of Agriculture, ete. v. Riley, Controller, ete.; Calif. Sup. Ct., 
No. 13889, July 15, 1930. ' 
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Constitutional law—Division of Government—Delegation of legislative powers— 
Encroachment of judiciary on executive department—Incorporation of conser- 
vancy district— 

The Kansas conservancy act providing for the incorporation of conservancy 
districts by district judges is unconstitutional in that it vests authority in the 
district judges to act outside of their districts, and in that it vests legislative and 
administrative powers in the judiciary.—Verdigris Conservancy District v. Ob- 
jectors. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S Daily 1732, Aug. 1, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Division of Government—Delegation of legislative functions 
to private persons—Creation of school district— . 

A statute requiring the county superintendent of ‘schools to create a tract out- 
side of a city or village, constituting a part of the school district thereof, into 
a separate district on a petition of electors, constitutes a delegation of legislative 
power to private individuals and is therefore void.—Rowe et al. v. Ray, County 
Superintendent, etc. (Neb. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1733, Aug. 1, 1930. 





Master and seryant—Termination of relation—Solicitation of employer’s cus- 
tomers after termination of employment—Injunction— 


Former employes of a distributor of magazines and newspapers, who had 
gone into business for themselves over the routes carried for the distributor, had 
a right to solicit the distributor’s customers, when the contract of employment 
did not preclude them from doing so, and the distributor was not entitled to an 
injunction restraining them from so doing.—May v. Angoff et al. (Mass. Sup. 
Jud. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1733, Aug. 1, 1930. E 





Workmen’s compensation—Amount of compensation—Compensation for tempo- 
rary total disability and for loss of members— 

An employe who lost, by reason of an accident, certain parts of three fingers 
was entitled, under the North Carolina workmen’s compensation act, to compen- 
sation for temporary total incapacity during period of healing, in addition to 
compensation for loss of members under another section of the act, the payments 
for loss of members to commence on termination of payments for total incapac- 
iéy.—Rice v. Denny Roll & Panel Co. et al. (N. Car. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 
1783, Aug. 1, 1930. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 

Where patentee testifies that light oil was used in his employer’s factory 
against his protest and at suggestion of another, the patent is not infringed by 
defendant’s use of light oil.—Dubilier Condenser Corp. v. Aerovox Wireless Corp. 
(D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily 1732, Aug. 1, 1930. 





Patents—Electrical condenser not infringed , 

Patent 1688478 to Weiss for electrical condenser, claims 2, 4 and 7 held invalid; 
claims 1, 3, 5 and 6 and others held valid but not infringed.—Dubilier Condenser 
Corp. v. Aerovox Wireless Corp. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily 1732, Aug. 
1, 1930. 





Patents—Electrical condenser title not transferred— 

Patent Re 17605 to Schecker for electrical condenser, action seeking assignment 
of title from defendants dismissed, no proof having been offered by plaintiff of 
any agreement for transfer of title-—Dubilier Condenser Corp. v. Aerovox Wire- 
less Corp. (D. C., E. D. N. Y:)—V U. S. Daily, 1732, Aug. 1, 1930. 





Trade marks—Acquisition of marks—Extent and character of use— 

Seal carrying legend is not registrable as trade mark when it is used on leaflets 
post cards and folders merely advertising insurance and distributed indiscrimi- 
nately without charge, intermittently, irregularly and spasmodically and also as 
part of advertisement on inside cover of magazine having another title.—Ex 
parte Union Cooperative Insurance Association, (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 
1733, Aug. 1, 1930, 
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Suit for Infringement of Condenser 


Held Not to Be Supported by Facts 


Patent Right Said Not to Be Violated by Proe- 
ess Using Substance Admittedly Considered 
As Impractical by Patentee 





New York, N. Y. 

DUBILIER CONDENSER CORPORATION 

Vv 
AEROVOX WIRELESS CORPORATION ET AL. 
District Court, E.D. New York. 
Equity Nos. 4452, 4729. 
Epwarps, Bower & Poot (C. V. Ep- 
-WARDS and F. A. Bower of counsel) for 
plaintiff; DEAN, FAIRBANK, OBRIEGHT 

& Hirscu (Morris HirscuH of counsel) 

for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 17, 1930 

GALSTON, District Judge.——The main 
case involves the alleged infringement 
of Letters Patent No. 1688478, for an 
improvement in an electrical condenser, 
granted Oct. 23, 
by him assigned to the plaintiff herein® 

The answer, in addition to setting up 
the ustal defenses of invalidity and non- 
infringement, alleges as a “eounterclaim 
infringement of Letters Patent Reissue 
| No. 17605, for an electrical condenser 
and method for making the same, granted 
to H. F. Schecker Feb. 25, 1930, and by 
him assigned to the defendant. 

As to this counterclaim, at the trial 
it was conceded that the plaintiff had a 
shop right in the Schecker patent. It 
| was contended, however, that beyond 
that plaintiff had no right to aid and 
abet infringement of the Schecker pat- 
ent by others, 

A second counterclaim of unfair com- 
petition was abandoned at the trial. 


Attempt Made to Correct 
Imperfections in Art 





to provide a novel condenser and a 
method of impregnating it. The old 
| method was to wind two or more sheets 
or strips of conductive material, such as 
metal foil, and separate the sheets or 
strips by sheets of paper or other in- 
sulation. The roll was then compressea 
into what the inventor calls a prism, and 
provided with terminals, so that the con- 


outside circuit. The inventor says con- 





they were usually impregnated with 
melted paraffin or other liquid insulation 
to fill the spaces between the layers of 
insulation and to prevent the occurrence 
of small cracks which would admit air or 
moisture, During the process of im- 
pregnation the condenser body was sub- 
jected to pressure. After cooling, the 
wax or other liquid insulation solidified 
and tended to close any air spaces and 
thus sealed the interior of the condenser. 

The inventor, however, found imper- 
fections in this art, for during ‘the cool- 
ing operation the liquid indulation under- 
goes shrinkage. In consequence there 
were spaces near the ends of the con- 
denser at the top or bottom or both and 
at the corners. Such a condenser, the in- 
ventor points out, may subsequently ad- 
mit air and moisture through these 
voids. 

To overcome these difficulties and to 
insure full impregnation throughout the 
body of the condenser, the inventor sug- 
gests putting the condenser through a 
second process of impregnation after the 
impregnation with wax has been com- 
pleted. He says: 

“To this end, the condenser after being 
removed from the tank containing the 
melted wax, is placed, while still hot, in 
a tank containing cold petrolatum, or the 
like, the tank being pumped for about 
half an hour to romove air. The body 1 
is completely covered by the petrolatum 
and later air under atmospneric pressure 
is admitted to the tank. The heat in the 


~ 


| body 1 melts the petrolatum with which it 
|@omes into contact, and the petrolatum 
will soak into the body 1 at the ends and 
corners, as indicated at the vertical shade 
lines 4, and any voids at the ends and 


petrolatum. The condensers remain in the 
| petrolatum until they become cool, and as 
the parraffin shrinks and contracts up to 
the point where it solidifies, for example 
at 130 degree F., or thereabout, it is 
followed up by the still liquid petroleum 
| which penetrates in through the ends as 
far as the wax 3 shrinks.* Thus, all voids 
are filled up, and as the cooling continues 
| until it approaches room temperature, the 
petrolatum also becdOmes thicker and 
more nearly solid, and will not run out of 
the body of the condenser, but stick in- 
| side of the ends and corners thereof, and 
thus complete the effect which the im- 
pregnation with paraffin does not fully 
| insure.” 


Specifications for 
Prior Patent Quoted 


From the specification and indeed from 
the art as practiced by the plaintiff 
| prior to the alleged invention, it appears 
| that it was certainly old to manufacture 
such a condenser as is described in the 
patent with a single inpregnation. It 
was also admittedly old to perform a pri- 
mary wax impregnation in clamps or 
presses. It was old likewise to cool the 
condenser sections in air after removal 
from the wax impregnating tank; and 
as Mr. Dyer, plaintiff’s expert admitted, 
it was glso old to take condensers out of 
the wax bath and dip them in some other 
| dielectric medium. 

What then was Weiss’ contribution to 
the art? Apparently it consisted in im- 
mersing the condenser, after having been 
j;removed from the tank containing the 
| melted wax, and while still hot, in a tank 
}containing cold petrolatum or the like, 
the tank being’ pumped for a half hour 
to remove air. 

Bearing directly 





on the subject of 


method of manufacturing insulation. The 
invention relates to the production of 
impregnated porous insulation for elec- 
| trical conductors, and while particularly 
specifying paper insulated ,electricai 
cables, the patent states that it is not in 
; its general features limited to that spe- 
| cific service. The inventor says: 

“In the manufacture of cables 





and 


| other articles, in which an electrical con- | 


ductor is covered with an insulation of 
porous material filled or impregnated 
; with insulating compound, it is often 
| requisite to employ. as the impregnating 
{compound a substance of great viscosity, 
4 substance which at ordinary atmos- 
pheric temperatures is scarcely. to be 
}ealled fluid at all, but approximates 
| rather the solid condition. * * * 

“When once the impregnation has been 
}accomplished a difficulty arises: If the 
|thus far finished cable be removed from 
{the bath of insulating compound while 
the bath is still hot, the still fluid ma- 
terial will partially drain away, the 
pores of the impregnated body will be 
in some degree emptied, and air spaces 





1928 to A. J. Weiss, andj 


The object of the Weiss invention was 


ducting matérial can be connected to an/| 


densers of this type were well known, and | 
that when compressed into final form! 


| fringement. 


corners will thus be filled by the liquid! 


novelty is the patent to Davis and Si-| 
mons, No. 1323026 Nov. 25, 1919, for a 


, will be formed. These air spaces will 
| remain after the iead sheath has been 
applied to the cable, or after it has other- 
wise been completed, and will be sources 
of weakness, infurious to the cable as 


| an integral effective structure. * * * 


_ “Our invention consists in providing, 
in addition to the bath of viscid mate- 
rial, a second bath of relatively light and 
fluid oil or other suitable liquid, which 
second bath is maintained cool, ordinarily 
at or near atmospheric temperature. 


| When impregnation has been effected in 


the first bath, and while the bath and 
the contained cable are still hot, the 
cable is removed (as may then easily 
be done) from the first bath and quickly 
immersed in the second bath. The col 
liquid of the second bath, coming ce 
contact with the hot cable, will at once 
chill and harden the insulating com- 
pound in its pores and cause it to be- 
come viscid so it will not run out nor will 
it, even though the second bath be a 
bath of oil, diffuse in any appreciable 
geeree in the lighter oil of the second 
bath.” 


Two of Claims Said 
To Be Anticipated 


To what was taught by Davis and 
Simons as to the method of impregnat- 
ing a condenser, it seems to me Weiss 
added very little, if anything. It is true 
that a condenser for radio purposes pre- 
sents in the large different problems 
than do electrical cables, but so far as 


| inherent efficient impregnation of the in- 
| sulation is concerned, the same problem 
| is presented. 


Weiss sought to avoid an imperfectly 
impregnated insulation. That is ex- 
actly what Davis and Simons sought and 
apparently found. Certainly claim 2 of 
the Weiss patent, which reads: 

“The method of treating a condenser 
body which comprises impregnating the 
seme in héated wax, immersing the body 
while heated in cooling oil, and permit- 


ting the body to cool while so im- 
mersed,” is completely anticipated by 


Davis and Simons, as is also claim 4. 
Of the process claims, that would leave 
for consideration claims 1, 3, 5 and 6. 
Was there inveniton in immersing the 
impregnated condenser in a second bath 


of insulating material having a lower 
melting point than the first? Was there 
invention in specifically naming paraffin? 


Wax as the first impregnating material 
and petrolatum as the second? It may 
be conceded that Davis and Simons make 
no point or disclosure of the relative 
melting points of the two impregnating 
materials, and since there is apparent 
virtue in the selection of an impregnat- 
ing material for the second bath, which 
has a lower melting point than the first, 
method claims 1, 3, 5 and 6 within their 
narrow scope may be held valid. 

As to the product claims, claim 7 is 
invalid, as being disclosed substantially 
in Davis and Simons; but the other prod- 
uct claims are valid within their narrow 
scope. 

We now approach the question of in- 
The defendant makes a 
paper-wound condenser for use in the 
radio art in substantially the same form 
as that shown in the Weiss patent. The 
condensers are first impregnated with a 
substance known as Halowax. After a 
cooling period, the condensers thus im- 
pregnated are immersed in an oil tank. 
The particular kind of oil used is known 
as tursel medium oil. Is tursel oil such 
an insulating compound as’ Weiss defines 
in his specification and claims? In terms 
I suppose it cannot be doubted that the 
oil used by the defendant is an insulat- 
ing compound having a lower melting 
point than Halowax. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that what Weiss 
really sought as a second impregnating 
material was a very heavy compound 
such as* petrolatum. 

Mr. Weiss was most frank. He said 
that he had entered the employ of the 
plaintiff with a sort of roving commis- 
sion to experiment about the plant with 
a view to improving the processes em- 
ployed. Late in the year 1926, he was 
asked to take charge of the impregnat- 
ing department, though in the Summer 
of the same year, probably in August, 
he said he had been working on con- 
densers in an effort to overcome a leak- 
age condition, First he impregnated 
sections in petrolatum alone. He found 


that would not do. The witness was 
very vague about when he first used 
the double impregnation. <A pparently 


there was some discussion in the plant, 
and this may have been brought on by 
the suggestion of Mr. Schecker, to use 
a second impregnating bath ef oil. Weiss 
testified: sf 

“Well, I protested against the use of 
oil, in fact, I probably was very strong 
in my language about it. I felt it would 
not stay there. Before that I had found 
that any of these thin secondary agents, 
dipping agents, whatever you want to 
call them, that they wouldn’t stay there, 
that if you se&them on a piece of wood 
the capillary attraction would pull them 
right out. I remember saying that we 
always wanted a much heavier medium, 
preferably something which would stay 
in there, and the light stuff would get 
out. But due to an emergency which 
existed there—I do not recall which job 
it was, probably the Willard job—some- 
body inveigled the engineering depart- 
ment to O. K. the purchase of this new 
process, this dipping in oil process or 
oil cooling, as it was called around the 
shop. * * In fact, even at that time 
I wasn’t, didn’t favor the matter at all, 
made no bones about it. I still didn’t 
believe in any of the thinner oils. I 
was hoping to get a much better result 
and a longer life with petrolatum or a 
heavier medium, which of course could 
not be determined except by an acceler- 
ated life test, which would take in the 
order of about six months, and we had 
no time for that, etc.” 

Then later he said: 

“Mr. Schecker came along with oil 
and I think he just sold the idea of D. T. 
E, oil to the plant, and over my head he 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.]. 
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Commission’s Award Allowing Two Rates | Nature of Uses Statute Providing for Creation |Employer Denied 


Of Compensation for Injury Sustained’ Held to Prevent OfSchool District Adjudged Void 


Statute of North Carolina Is Construed to Make Permissible a Tem 








porary Allotment for Total Incapacity During Period of 
Healing Before Starting Specific Allowance 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 
JOHN RICE | 
Vv. | 
DENNY ROLL & PANEL CoO. ET AL. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 417. 
Appeal from Guilford Superior Court. 
AUSTIN & TURNER for plaintiff; PEACOCK 
& DALTON for defendants. 
Statement and Opinion 
July 2, 1930 
The court below held that the indus- 
trial commission committed error in its 
conclusions of law in allowing the plain- 
tiff compensation for the period of tem- 
jorary total disability under section 29 
of the workmen’s compensation act in 
addition to specific compensation under 
settion 31 of said act, and reversed the 
award of the commission for temporary 
total disability. Plaintiff excepted and 
assigned error and appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 


Review of Case Before 


Commission Is Quoted 


CLARKSON, J.—This matter has_been 
fully discussed in Rice v. Roll and Panel 
Co., vol. 1, p. 341, advance sheets, North 
Carolina industrial commission, opinion 
by Wilson, commissioner for full com- 
mission. The opinion, in part: “This 
cause came on for review before the full 
commission, Feb. 24, 1930, at Raleigh, 
N. C., upon the appeal by the carrier 
from the decisiop of Commissioner Dor- 
sett, filed Jan. 31, 1930, to decide the 
one issue, to-wit: Has the commission 
the right to award compensation for 
temporary total disability in addition to 
specific where there is an amputation? 
Statement of case: On Oct. 30, 1929, 
John Rice, the claimant, was regularly 
employed by the Denny Roll and Panel 
Company, at an average weekly wage of 
$25.13. On that date the claimant suf- 
fered an injury by accident resulting in 
some badly lacerated and amputated 
fingers on his left hand. The evidence 
tends to show that the fingers were 
either amputated at the time of the ac- 
cident, or immediately thereafter. Dr. 
Burrus of the Burrus Clinic of High 
Point, N. C., was the attending physi- 
cian, and testified that becattse of plain- 
tiff’s injury it was necessary to amputate 
the distal phalange of the second finger, 
and to amputate more than half of the 
distal phalange of the third and fourth 
fingers. Upon the evidence, the full com- 
mission makes the following findings of 
fact: 1. That the parties to this proceed- 
ing are bound by the provisions of the 
North Carolina workmen’s compensation 
act. 2. That John Rice, the claimant, 
on Oct. 30, 1929, suffered an injury by 
accident that arose out of and in the 
course of his employment, and that as 
the result of said accidental injury, 
plaintiff has lost the distal phalange of 
the second and more than half of the dis- 


tal phalanges of the third and fourth! 


2° 
oO. 


fingers of his left hand. That the 
plaintiff was temporarily totally disabled 
for a period of seven weeks and two days 
immediately following the accident; and 
that plaintiff is entitled to compensation 
for temporary total disability in addition 
to the specific award for the loss of part 
of members. 4. That the average weekly 
wage was $25.13.” 

The conclusions of law are set forth, 
which we need not repeat. The award: 
“For temporary total disability the 
plaintiff is entitled to receive 60 per cent 
of his average weekly wage for seven 
weeks and two days, in addition to this, 
for the specific loss of parts of the fingers 
as per schedule of injuries set out in 
section 31, the plaintiff is entitled to 
receive 60 per cent of his average weekly 
wage for a period of 15 weeks to cover 
the loss of one-half of the second finger; 
for a’ period of 10 wéeks to cover the 
loss of one-half of the third finger; and 
for a period of seven and one-half weeks 
to cover the loss of the fourth finger.” 


Validity of Granting Tivo 
Compensation Rates Is Issue 


The sole question for our determina- 
tion: Where an employe by accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment loses by immediate amputa- 
tion certain parts of three fingers, is 
he entitled to compensation under sec- 
tion 29 of the workmen’s compensation 
act for the period of this temporary total 
incapacity or disability during the heal- 
ing period, in addition to the amount 
allowed for loss of the members under 
section 31 of the said act, the payment 
of compensation under section 31 start- 
ing on the termination of payment under 
section 29? We think so. 

Section 29 is as follows: 

Where the incapacity for work resulting 
from the injury is total, the «employer shall 
pay, or cause to be paid, as hereinafter 
provided, to the injured employe during 
such total disability, a weekly compensa- 
tion equal to 60 per centum of his aver- 
age weekly wages, but not more than $18, 
nor less than $7, a week; and in no case 
shall the period covered by such com- 
pensation be greater than 400 weeks, nor 
shall the total amount of all compensa- 
tion exceed $6,000. In case of death the 
total sum paid shall be $6,000, less any 
amount that may have been paid as partial 
compensation during the period of dispbil- 
ity, payable in one sum to the personal rep- 
resentative of deceased. 

In Smith v. Light Co., 198 N. C€., at 
p. 621, it is held that “the last clause 
of section 29 is totally repugnant to the 
definite method of settlement prescribed 
in sections 38 and 40.” Compensation 
for “death by accident arising out of and 
in the course of the employment’. whether 
dependents or not are relegated to sec- 
tions 38 and 40. Reeves v. Parker- 
Graham-Sexton, Inc., 198 N. C., 

Section 31 has a schedule of injuries 
and fixes the rate and period of compen- 
sation. 

This matter has been up several times 
before the industrial commission, and the 
unanimous ‘decisions of the commission 
sustain plaintiff’s contention. Adams vy. 
Buffalo Snowbird Co., vol. 1, p. 232; Ken- 
nedy v. Collins Granite Co., vol. 1, p. 
846, advance sheets, N. C. industrial 
commission. 

The defendants contend, and correctly 
so, quoting 25 R. C. L. p. 964: “There 
is a marked distinction between liberal 
construction of statutes, by which courts, 
from the language used, the subject mat- 
ter, and the purposes of those framing 
them, find out their true meaning, and 





~ the act of a court in ingrafting upon a 


law something that has been omitted, 
which the court believes ought to have 
been embraced. The former is a legiti- 


mate and recognized rule of construction, | 





Twhile the latter is judicial lagislation,*y, comepnsation for seven weeks and 


|thereof should not be denied upon tech- 


forbidden by the constitutional provisi-!two days for the healing period he was 
sions distributing the powers of govern- temporarily totally incapacitated for 
ment among three departments, the legis- 4 F 
lative, the executive and the judicial.” 

In Johnson v. Asheville Hosiery Co., 
198 N. C., , speaking to the subject, 
it is said: “It is generally held by the 
courts that the various compensation acts 
of the Union should be liberally con- 
strued to the end that the benefits 


under section 31 for the loss of the mem- 
ber. If the injury healed immediately, 
he could go back to work to support him- 
self and dependents. When it does not, 
and he is confined for seven weeks and 
two days, how is he and his dependents 
cared for? Should they be cared for out 
of the compensation allowed him for the 





nical, narrow and strict interpretation.” 

Under section 60 the findings of fact 
by the commission shall be conclusive 
and binding. We may add that the rul- 
ings of law by the commission are per- 
suasive and ought to have weight on ap- 
peal to this court. ¢ 

Section 2 (1): “The term ‘disability’ 
means incapacity because of injury to! 
earn the wages which the employe was 
receiving at the time of injury in the 
same or any other employnsent.” 

In section 29, what is incapacity? Any 
deprivation of power to work as the re- 
sult of injury is “incapacity,” within the 
meaning of the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation act (laws 1911, c¢. 
218) section 12 and section 11, as amended 
by laws 1913, ¢. 216, section 5, authoriz- 
ing the allowance of compensation for 


a reasonable construction of the sections 
of the act and we can not so hold. 


Judgment of Lower 
Court Is Reversed 


Section 29 covers total incapacity for 
work resulting from the injury and sec- 
tion 31 covers “loss” for the injured 
member, and the language of the latter 
section “the compensation so paid for 
such injury” and then again “the dis- 
ability in each case shall be deemed to 
continue for the period specified.” The 
compensation under section 31 is paid 
for the injury or loss for the member 
and not for total incapacity for work 
resulting from the injury under 29. 


us to be a narrow and hard ruling under j 


| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 











specific loss of his fingers? This seems to | 


1 


| 


| 


inetapacity. Gorrell v. Battelle, 144 p.| . Legislative reports may persuasively | 
244, 246, 98 Kan. 370. show that the particular statute in ques- 
The plaintiff, under the ‘well under- tion should not be narrowly or restric- 


tively interpreted, although they can not 
be taken as giving to the law a meaning 
not fairly within its word. © St. Louis 
I. M. & S. R. Co. v. Craft, 238 U. S., 648, 
;35 Sup. Ct. Rep. 704. 

The general assembly seems to have 
considered with care the provisions of 
section 31. In some of the States the 


stood meaning of the word “incapacity” 
or “disability” to earn the wages which 
he was receiving at the time of the in- 
jury, was for seven weeks and two days 
during the healing period of the injury 
totally incapacitated for work. This dis- 
ability or incapacity was temporary, but* 
total, during said period, and the com-®ompensation for loss or injury for some 
pensation is fixed in said section for ph 

such disability or incapacity. 


Joint Considerations of 
Sections of Acts Proper 


In 1925 R. C. L., statutes, part section 
248, p. 1009, we find: “The construction 
of a statute can ordinarily be in no wise 
affected by the fact that it is subdivided 
into sections or titles. A statute is pas- 
sed as a whole and not in parts or sec- 
tions and is animated by one general 


sation.” 
nady-Haywood senate bill, No. 83, on 
file in the secretary of state’s office, file 
No. 526, reads: “In cases included by the 
following schedule, the incapacity in 
each case shall be deemed to continue 
for the period specified, and the compen- 
sation so paid for such injury shall be 
specified therein, and shall be in lieu of 
all other compensation.” Section 31 
the compensation law, as finally adopted, 


purpose or intent. Consequently the which corresponds to section 32 of the 
several paris or sections of an act are original bill, reads: “In cases included 


to be construed in connection with every 
other part or section and all are to be 
considered as parts of a connected whole 
and harmonized, if agra so as to aid 


by the following schedule, the disability 
in each case shall be deemed to continue 
for the period specified, and the compen- 
sation so paid for such injury shall be 


in giving effect to the intention of the specified therein, to-wit: “For the loss of” 
lawmakers.” specifying the particular members, ete. 
When the period of temporary disabil- | The general assembly left out the 


clause, “and shall be in lieu of all other 
compensation.” 

We think this throws light on the con- 
struction of these sections. We do not 
think section 30 in any way militates 
against the construction put on section 
29 and 31, as the beginning of section 
30 gays “except as otherwise provided .in 
the*next section hereafter.” ' 

The decisions are not uniform over the 


ity or incapacity ceases, what is plain-| 
tiff’s compensation for the injury or loss 
to his members? 

Section 31, says: “In cases included by 
the following schedule, the disability in 
each case shall be deemed to continue 
tor the period specified, and the compen- 
sation so paid for such injury shall be 
specified therein, to-wit:” “For the loss 


ot,” etc., under the section specifli ae . . 

- : . BSE fling the | Nation, of course, so many different acts 
particular member. For the specific in- are to be construed with different phrase 
jury or loss the plaintiff is entitled to : I — 


ology. It is contended by plaintiff, in a 
carefully prepared brief, that the weight 
of authority is in conformity 


receive 60 per cent of his average weekly 
wage for a period of 15 weeks to cover 
the loss of one-half of the second finger; 
for a period of 10 weeks to cover the loss 
of one-half of the third finger; and for 
a period of seven and one-half weeks to 
cover the loss of one-half of the fourth 
finger. 


the subject. Plaintiff and the industrial 
commission cite many decisions tending 
to uphold their view. 


and have a comprehensive and analytical 
brief tending to uphold their side of the 
contention. This is a new act, and we 
are deciding the particular questions as 
they arise. We see no good purpose in 
going into a long discussion of the cases 
cited on either side. 

The judgment of the court below is 
reversed. 


Is this section 31 exclusive or should 
it be construed in pari materia with 29, 
as was done by the commission? We 
think the sections should be construed 
together. We are led to this conclusion 
by the purpose of the act—indicated by 
its name—compensation. Kt would be a 
narrow construction to allow the plaintiff 





. Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec 
























4921, Rh. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 

787814, J. D. Wolf, Separation of metals | Angeles), Doc, R-24-c, E. J. Greive v. Dum- 
from their ores, D. C. Ariz. (Phoenix), Doc.' beck Bros. et al. 

E 107, Wolf Mineral Process Corp. vy. Calli- 1404369, F. C. Chapmany Dehydrator, filed 
han Zine Lead Co. Doc. E 108, Wolf Min-| May 16, 1930, D. C., N: D. Calif., N. Div. 
+eral Process Corp. v. Butte & Superior} Doc. E 489, Chapman Dehydrator Co. y. 
Mining Co. Doc. E 109, Wolf Mineral Proc-| A. P. Leach et al. 

ess Corp. v. Walker Mining Co. Doc, E 110, 1428272, W. A. Collings, Coating composi 
Wolf Mineral Process Corp. v. Arizona Cop- tion and "proces of pr: ducing james ‘filed 
per Co. Doc. E 111, Wolf Mineral Process | May 22, 1930, D. ¢ Nahe: (Lincoln), Daa 
Corp. v. East Butte Copper Mining Co.| — 321, Tneiec Paint & Oil Co. v Lincoln 
Dismissed for want of prosecution May 19,| Paint & Color Co alia: 

1930, in each of above cases. 9 aedae . oe ue 

1070113, F. S. Carr, Stud and socket fas- ai eet .. & Calkins, Pattern and guide 
tener, filed May 21, 1930, D. C. R. I, Doe.) 71" pled May ao Se eS - » B. E 
844 : ; Cas heahacan ‘Case oe a 2 53/326, 1 raitel Marble Co. vy, 
cee Lures arr Fastener Corp, v. Rau Manhattan Terrazzo Brass Strip Co., Inc. 

' a pl | 1480348, Cadgene & Dupont, Fabrice print- 

1092078, M. C. Overman, Vehicle tire, filed a Saat ay 5 ares os Dec. E PaoBE 
May 16, 1980, D, C,, 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E| Lyons Piece Dye Works vy, S. M. Schwartz 
93/325, Overman Cushion Tire Co. Inc.| & Co., Inc. Dismissed Apr. 8, 1930. 

v. Fisk Tire Co., Ine., et al. 1496122. R 7 ; 

penis. 3. 3. Fitamevald. Sinoki 96122, R. Improta, Wound package and 

1122715, J. J. Fitzgerald, Smoking hams, method of making, filed Mar. 21, 1990, D 
shoulders, ete. and the product thereof, ©, N. J., Doc. E 4013 Rosenstein Bros & 
filed May 10, 1930, D. C., N. D. Calif.| Hook v. N. Greenbaum 7 
(Sen Francisco), Dec. B 2626-8, T. ¥, Kel-|  isseeas, BW. Hill, Stencil sheet, D, C 
> ee - +. + ay.| Nits Doe F 8912, A.B. Dick Co. v. ALE. 

25476, G. aude, System of illu-| Gillis Co., Inc. Decree f j ti ° 

minating by luminescent tubes, D. C., N.! 17, 1930. SOR Cae RP ORER OR pe, 


D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 1995, Elee- 1589922, O. C, Thompson, Machine for use 





trical Products Corp. v. Neon Tube Mfg.) in making boxes, filed May 17, 1930, D. C 
Co., In Consent decree for plaintiff May | Tex. (Houston), Doe. E 414, Wivahounds 
13, 1930, Doe, E 2364, Claude Neon Elec-| Patents Co. et al. v. Continental Wirebound 
trical Products, Inc., v. C. B. Langster et) Box Co. 

al. Decree as above. 


1550826, W. L. Lange, Shell resonators 






1153435, F. Lange, Method of uniting rail- for banjos, filed May 21, 1930, D. C., S. D 
way-rails, filed Mar. 11, 1930, D. C. N. J.) N. Y., Doc. E 53/365, W ie. F ¥ Ci . 
Doc. E 4006, Goldschmidt Thermit Co. v.) son, Ine , ™ + do Lange ¥. ib 


Oxalite Corp. et al. 1566998, M. Tax, Fixture strap, filed Apr. 





1163680, L. W. Noyes, Power transmission | 8, 1930, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 4026, Adjustable 
mechanism, C. C, A,, 8th Cir. (St. Louis),| Electrical Devices Corp. v. Lesco Mfg. & 
Doc, 8834, Challenge Co. v. Aeromotor Co. Sales Co. et al. 

Dismissed May 10, 1930, 1572463, W. Bintz, Bathi ) ji 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and| May 12, 1930, D. C., ee eee git 
method of making, D. C. N. J., Doc, E 3758,! Haute), Doc. 99, W. Bintz v. City of Terre 
Crozier-Straub, Ine., et al. v. Wenon&h Ce-| Haute. Ind. 
ment Products Co, et al. Decree for in- 1588948, E. A. Downey, Connector for 
junction Apr. 16, 1930, Doc. E 3764,' ventilating racks or trays, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. Schedler-Mur-| Doc, 4177, Fruit Growers Express Co. v. 


phy Iron & Steel Co. Decree as above. 
Doc. E 4003, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. 
H. Levin et al. Doc. E. 4004, Crozier- 
Straub, Inc., et al. v. T. S. Maugeri. Doe. 
E 4021, Crozier-Straub, Inc., v. Somers Point 
Concrete Block & Supply Co. Doe. E 4031, 


J. A. Massie, Decree reversed May 25, 1930, 

1609428, H. Ringel, Clothing receptacle, 
Cc. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. 10835, Converters 
Paper Co. v. Rostth Corp. Decree affirmed 
(notice May 20, 1930). 


1620587, A. ©. Williamson, Plaster com- 






Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. Hudson Block | position, 1752232, E. D. Coddington et al.. 
& Supply Co. et al. Cedar plaster, filed May 5, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device,'! N. ¥.. Doc. E 53/204, E. D. Coddington Mfg. 
filed Feb, 28, 1930, D. C. N, J., Doc. E 3999,' Co. et al. v. P. D. Mulligan (Plast-O-San 
Lektophone Corp. v. Apollo Radio Co., Inc.| Co.). 
Doc. E 4000, Lektophone Corp. v. Naedele- 1637898, Evand & Hansen, Automatic oil 
Janney, Inc. Same, filed Apr. 12, 1930, D.| burner, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 1673, 
C, N. J., Doe. 4029, Lektophone Corp. v.; Louden Machinery Co. v. H. S. Shedlov 
K. W. Neilson et al. ‘(Hoffman Oil Burner Co.). Consent de- 
1340328, A. B. Cooling, Driving mech-! cree for injunction May 9, 1939. 


anism for washing machines, filed May 15, 
1930, D. C. Minn., 4th, Div., Doc. E 1694, 
Superior Machine Co. vy. 


1653501, W. L. Fry, Seat back slip cover, 
filed May 21, 1930, D, C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 


Hall Hardware Co.|E 53/367, Wil-Fry Corp. v. Arnold 
1577828, B. S. Nelson, Lubricating device,! Constable & Co., Inc. Doe. E 53/366, Wil- 
D.C. N. J., Doe. E 3108, Alemite Mfg. Corp. Fry Corp. v. Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
v. Rogers Products Co., Ine., Decreg for 1670543, E. E. Kellems, Cable grip, filed 
injunction May 15, 1930, Ss May 12, 1930, D. C, N. J., Doe. E 4039 
378967, J. M. Maher, Stream deflector,| Kellems Products, Inc., v. Martin & Son 
filed May 22, 19°0, D. C. Nebr. (Lincoln),| Products Co., Ince. 
Doc. E 320, J. M. Maher v. Woods Bros. 1680894, H. G. Lykken, Pulverizer, fited 
Corp. et al. May 20, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doe. E 
1388426, E. J. Greive, Surface decorating, | 53/347, H. G, Lykken v. The New Yorker 


filed Apr. 16, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif, (Los’ Hotel Corp, 


member is “in lieu of all other compen- | 
Section 32,0f the original Can-j 


| 


work and only get what is allowed him} ¢ 


in| 


Mark’s Registry 


Seal and Legend Applied in: 
Mere Advertising of In-| 
surance Said Not to Qual- 

Registrable | 


= 


ify as 





X PARTE UNION COOPERATIVE INSUR- | 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for printed books, pamphlets, 
circulars, cards, notices, and periodi-| 
cals, filed Nov. 17, 1926, Serial No. | 

240227. 

H. H. Byrne for applicant. | 
Commissioner’s Opinion | 
July 23, 1930 | 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commissioner. 
The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the Examiner of Trade Marks | 
denying registration of the representa- 
tidn of a seal impressed on wax and in- 
cluding concentric circles between which 
is written “Union Cooperative Insurance 
Association 1924” and within this circle 
“Union Life Insurance For Union Men, 
Their Families And Friends.” The rep- 
resentation is described as being used as 
a trade mark for printed books, pam- 
phlets, circulars, cards, notices and peri- 
odicals. 

As stated by the examiner, a consid- 
erable variety of specimens of printed 
matter has been filed as illustrative of 
the goods and these specimens include 
leaflets, post cards, folders, and a copy 
of the “Official Organ of the Interna- 
tional Electrical Workers and Operators 
Published Monthly.” The alleged 
trade mark appears on the inside of the 
cover of this periodical or journal in 





connection with the advertisement of an! 


insurance association. The periodical or 
journal contains many pages of general 
reading matter relating to matters of 
interest to electrical workers and oper- 
ators and many advertisements having 
nothing to ,do with insurance associa- 
tions. 
No Tyade Mark Use Shown 

The various leaflets, post cards, and 
folders submitted as specimens are mere 
advertisements of insurance business, in- 
termittently, irregularly, or sporadically 
issued and distributed indiscriminately 
without any thought of remuneration. 
The alleged mark is not, in consequence, 
folders in connection with the sale of 
used on these leaflets, post cards, and 
anything ndr is it used in the journal as 
a name or device indicating the journal. 
The examiner has held that this use of 
the particular design not a_ trade 
mark use at all in connection with any 
of the specimens filed. His conclusion is 





is 


; deemed sound, 


a to the} 
opinion of the industrial commission on| 


} On the other hand, | 
the defendants contend to the contrary | 


The applicant has noted that the ex- 
aminer’s statement in answer to the ap- 
peal sets up new grounds of denial of 
registration. Even if this were true the 
| applicant chose to prosecute the appeal 


rather than return to the examiner, as | 


| he was entitled to do, for a reconsidera- 
{tion of such new grounds. The appel- 
lant has referred to a considerable num- 
| ber of previous registrations which have 
|are determinative of the question here. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks is affirmed. 


Facts Held Not to Support 
Action for Infringement 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
went. It was a quick way out of it. I 
never thought it was the right thing to 
do t» put in D. T. E. oil or lighter oil, 


but somehow or other it was put across | 


due to the urgency.” 

In view of the foregoing, definitely it 
appears that the oil used by the defend- 
ant was the contribution to the art of 
Schecker and not of Weiss, and in all 
fairness Weiss’ claim should not be so 
construed as to include the very process 
which he condemned. 

Hence I conclude that Weiss’ claims 
must be limited, so far as the second 
impregnation is concerned, to petrolatum 
or the like, i. e., a heavy oil, and that*as 
so construed, the defendant does not in- 
fringe. Indeed, from the testimony and 
particularly from the admissions of 
Weiss, it would seem that Schecker had 
suggested oil before Weiss adopted pe- 
trolatum, 

As to the counterclaim on Schecker 
Reissue Patent No. 17605, I find no evi- 
dence that the plaintiff has gone beyond 
the exercise of the shop right, which the 
| defendant concedes the plaintiff is en- 
titled to enjoy, It thus becomes unneces- 
sary to discuss the validity of the 
Schecker patent. 

Finally there is the second action, in 
which the plaintiff seeks an assignment 
of the Schecker patent from the defend- 
ants. There was no proof offered by the 
plaintiff of any agreement such as is al- 
leged in the complaint, and that action 
must fail. 

Decrees may be entered accordingly 
dismissing both bills and counterclaims. 


~ 


|Preference in State Civil 
| é = 5 
| Service Denied Volunteer 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 31. 


The Attorney General, Oscar E. 


Carlstrom, has advised Dean G. Curry, ! 


secretary of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission, that a person to whom was is- 
sued a certificate by the Adjutant Gen- 


eral of the United States Army stating | 


jthat he voluntarily assisted in the ad- 


|ministration of the selective service law! 


and regulations during the World War 
is not entitled to preferment for an ap- 


pointment to a position in the classified | 


civil service. 

The provisions of the State statute 
giving preferment to persons who were 
engaged in the military or naval service 


jof the United States clearly refer, Mr. | 


€arlstrom stated, to persons who were 
regularly inducted in the military or 
naval service, and hence have no ap- 
plication to a person who voluntarily as- 
| sisted in the administration of the selec- 
\tive service law and regulations. 








1729243, H. E. Bricker, Door sill, 
May 17, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 3396, National Metal Products Co. v. 
E. Barringer. 

1731850, A, F. Gillet, Anti-skid chain, 
D. C. Kans., 1st Div., Doc. 1298-N, Jubi- 
lee Mfg. Co. v. The Bailor Cultivato. C 
Decree for injunction May 17, 1930. 

1739463, C. W. Jarvis, Asparagus wagon, 
1930, D. C., N. D. Calif., N 
490, C, W, Jarvis v. G. O. Fraser 


0. 


filed May 19, 
Div., 


Doc. 





: (See 1620587.) 

. 65818, L. S. Loy, Tea 
May 9, 1930, D. C., N. D. Calif. 
cisco), Doc. 2625, ©. K, Chan et al, (The 
Asa@ Commercial Co.) v. H, Guey et al. 
(Ginn Ling} Importing Co.), 


basket, filed 
(San Fran- 


been granted but it is not thought they | 


filed | 





Measure Making Action by County Superintendent Com- 
pulsory Under Prescribed Conditions Said to Be In- 
valid Delegation of Legislative Powers 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln 


DAVE D. ROWE ET AL. 
Vv. 
JOHN I. RAy, CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
ETC., ET AL. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27520. 

ABBOTT, DUNLAP & CORBETT, J. F. ROHN 
for appellants; E. L. MAHLIN, CouRT- 
WEIGHT, SIDNER, LEE & GUNDERSON and 
Frep H. 

REEDER & REEDER, C. E. SANDALL, and 

CHAS. F. STROMAN, amici curiae. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 9, 1930 

Goop, J.—This is an action to enjoin 
the county superintendent of Dodge 
County from erecting a new school dis- 
trict out of territory, lying outside of 
the boundaries of the City of Fremont 
but within the school district of Fre- 
mont. The trial court denied the injunc- 
tion. Piaintiffs and interveners, joining 
with them, have appealed. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the questions involved, we deem it proper 
to call attention to the provisions of see- 
tion 8608, Comp. St. 1922, which require 
a plaintiff to state in his petition the 
facts constitutjng his cause of action in 
ordinary and concise language, without 
repetition, and to the provisions of sec- 
tion 8615, Comp. St. 1922, which make a 
like requirement of defendant in setting 
forth his defense. Counsel for each of 
the partieS have ignored these provisions. 
Their pleadings teem with a mass of 
irrelevant and immaterial matter, Such 
| violations of the statutory rules of plead- 


‘ing needlessly tax the time and patience 
of the court. 

This appeal requires us to determine 
the constitutionality of the second pro- 
viso in section 6582, Comp. St. 1922, as 
amended by chapter 88, Laws 1929, and 
whether plaintiffs and interveners, join- 





ing with them, have a right in this pro- 
ceeding to raise the constitutionality of 
such proviso, 


| ra 
| Provision Mandatory 


! ’ a . 

Upon Superintendent 

Section 6582, Comp. St. 1922, prior to 
the amendment of 1929, provided for the 
organization of school districts, embraced 
within the corporate limits of cities and 
villages, together with territory outside 
of and adjacent to the boundaries of the 
city or village; provided that such dis- 
trict, when organized, should be a body 
corporate and possess the usual powers 
of a corporation for corporate purposes; 
that it might sue and be sued in its cor- 
porate name; and vested in such dis- 
tricts the title to the school buildings 
and other property, real and personal, 
owned by any school districts, within the 
corporate limits of such city or village. 
This section contained a proviso to the 
; effect that any territory, not included in 
the corporate limits of the city or vil- 
lage and containing territory and suffi- 
cient school children to constitute a school 
district. might, by petition, signed by a 
| majority of the legal voters of said terri- 
tory and by a majority of the board of 
education of the school district of the city 
or village, be by the county superintend- 
ent erected into a separate district. 

In 1929 the section was amended by 
adding another proviso in words follow- 
ing: 
there shall be within such territory 
| (meaning that part of the school district 
outside of the city or village) a tract 
comprising the equivalent of at least four 
sections of land contiguous, with an as- 
sessed valuation of not less than $200,- 
000, and the original district shall, ex- 
clusive of such tract, contain not less 
than 2,000 inhabitants, and property of 
the assessed valuation of not less than 
$2,000,000, it shall be mandatory upon 
the county superintendent to erect such 
| tract into a separate school district when- 
ever there is filed for that purpose a pe- 


tition signed by not less than three- 
fourths of the legal voters of such 
tract.” 


Plaintiffs are the members of the board 
| of education of the school district of Fre- 
|mont in Dodge County. Certain resident 
| taxpayers of such district intervened and 

joined with the plaintiffs in their de- 
mands, while other resident taxpayers of 
| the territory, sought to be incorporated 
‘into a new district, intervened and joined 
jin the defense. The county superintend- 
ent took a neutral position and was will- 
jing to do whatever the court decided was 
j his legal duty. 

Validity of Enactment 

| Is Sole Question 

| The school district of Fremont (here- 
inafter called the parent district) in- 
|cludes within its boundaries the City of 
| Fremont, and approximately 6,500 acres 
|}of land adjacent thereto and entirely 
surrounding the city, A petition was pre- 
| sented to the county superintendent, de- 
|manding that a tract, therein described 
and lying outside the boundaries of Fre- 
mont, and which contained more than the 
equivalent of four sections of land and 
having an assessed valuation of more 
than $200,000, be erected into a separate 
school district. 


| 


signed by more than 75 per cent of the 
legal voters residing on the tract de- 
scribed in the petition, and also that the 
parent district, exclusive of the territory 
sought to be erected into a new district, 
‘has an assessed valuation in excess of 
$2,000,000 and a population of more than 
2,000. The petition presented to. the 
county superintendent complies with all 
the terms and conditions of the proviso. 
If said proviso is valid legislation, then 
it was the mandatory duty of the county 
superintendent to erect the territory into 
a new district and to call an election for 
the selection of school officers in such 
district. 

The constitutionality of the proviso is 
attacked on many grounds. We need 
consider but one, Namely: Does the pro- 
| viso attempt to confer legislative author- 
ity upon private individuals, contrary to 
the provisions of section 1, Article II, 
and of section 1, Article III, of the consti- 
tution 

It is a rule of general recognition that 
|the formation of municipal corporations, 
|such as counties, cities, villages, school 
| districts or other subdivisions, and the 
| fixing of the boundaries of such munici- 

pal corporations are legislative func- 
jtions. Among the decisions of this court 
|which recognize this rule are: City of 
| Wahoo v. Dickinson, 23 Neb. 426; State 
iv. Dimond, 44 Neb, 154; City of Hastings 
|v, Hansen, 44 Neb. 704; Bisenius v. City 
| of Randolph, 82 Neb. 520; Winkler v. 
City of Hastings, 85 Neb. 212; Elliott v. 
Wille, on rehearing, 112 Neb. 86, 200 N. 
W. 347. 

The legislature may enact general laws 





| providing for the incorporation of muni- 
| cipal corporations, such as cities, towns, 


'and leave to some oificer or official body 


RICHARDS JR., for appellees; | 


| definite 


“Provided further, that whenever | 


It is conceded that the petition was | 


| 
| 


villages and school districts, and it may 
provide the conditions on which such 
municipal corporations may be created, 





the duty of determining whether the pre- 
scribed terms and conditions exist, and, 
when found to exist, the law directs the 





Solicitation of Customers Is 
Held Not to Violate Legal 
Duty in Absence of Con- 
tractual Bar 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston. 
MAx J. MAy 
Vv. 





creation of the municipal corporation. 
The legislature may also prescribe and 
fix the terms and conditions on which 
such a law may come into operation. It 
may, by law, provide that two school dis- 
tricts may merge and become one, upon 


a vote of the electors of the two districts. | 
It may and does authorize one city to} 


annex an adjacent suburb or village upon 
a majority vote of the electors thereof, 


and by the consent of the municipal au-_| 


thorities of the larger city. In all such 
cases the legislative function has been 
performed. The legislature, in those 
cases, has fixed the terms and condi- 
tions on which an electorate, which is 
and certain, may determine 
whether the act of the legislature shall 
become operative. Does the proviso 


under consideration come within the rule | 


thus announced? To determine this ques- 
tion, let us see what may be done under 
the proviso. 

The parent district contains the equi- 
valent of 10 sections of land outside the 
boundaries of the City of Fremont. If 


the proviso is valid, then any number | 


of individuals in the territory in that 
part of the district lying outside the 
city may, by petition, cause a new school 


district to be erected which will contain | 
the equivalent of more than nine sec- | 


tions of land, and, by manipulation of the 
boundaries, can eliminate 95 per cent of 
the voters residing on the nine sections, 
and who would be affected by such 
action. y 


In fact, two or three electors, if they 


so desired, could compel the creation of a | 


new district embracing the whole terri- 
tory of the district outside the city, ex- 
cept very small tracts on which resi- 
ednees were situated, and which would 
|comply with the terms of the proviso, 
and such new district might have no 
more than two or three families residing 
therein. 


Act Said to Delegate 
Legislative Powers 

They could leave to the parent district 
the territory within the city limits, with, 
possibly, 50 or 75 small detached tracts, 
outside the city and wholly discon- 
nected from each other and the city, 
which would still belong to the parent 
district. The proviso does not comply 
with the rule that the legislature may 
prescribe the conditions upon which a dis- 
trict may be created and leave it to those 
who are interested and affected thereby 
to determine, by vote or petition, whether 
they will bring the law into operation 
and create a new district. 

It may be said that this is not the sit- 
uation presented by the facts in his 


of 


case, but it must be remembered that the | 


validity of the act does not depend upon 
| what has been done but updn what the 
| act authorizes and by what may be ac- 
|complished under it. Elliott v. Wille, 
supra. 
legislature has attempted to delegate to 
a few petitioners the power to fix the 
boundaries of a new district and to de- 
termine the electorate to pass upon its 
creation. Under the 
there is a clear attempt to delegate to 


private individuals legislative functions. | 
That the legislature may not \delegate | 


to private persons a legislative function 
is abundantly established by authority. 


Elliott v. Wille, supra; 1 Cooley’s Const. | 
4 et seq.; 6 R. C. L.| 
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Lim. (8th ed.) p. 
164, sec. 165; 12 C. J. 842, sec. 327; 
Hutchinson vy. Leimbach, 68 Kan. 37, 63 
L.. R. A. 630; Commissioners of Wyan- 
dotte Oounty v. Abbott, 52 Kan. 148; 
Morton v. Holes, 17 N. Dak. 154, 115 N. 
W. 256; Middleton v. Texas Power & 
Light Co., 178 S. W. (Tex. Civ. App.) 
956; Owensboro & N. R. Co. v. Todd, 91 


Ky. 175, 15 S. W. 56; Fogg v. Union 
Bank, 60 Tenn. 435, 437; Shumway v. 
Sennett, 29 Mich. 451; Winters v. 


3 Utah, 438, 24 Pac. 759. 

Counsel for defendants have particu- 
larly stressed the case of State v. Auer, 
197 Wis. 284, 221 N. W. 860. A reading 
of the opinion would lead one to believe 
| that that court had reached a conclusion 
entirely opposite to the view herein ex- 
pressed. An examination of the Wis- 
consin statute, however, discloses that it 
provides for a board of appeals, and that 
any person aggrieved by the formation 
of the district has the right to appeal 
to the board, and this official body is au- 
thorized to correct and change the 
boundaries of the district, if it finds that 
any injustice has been done. Thus it 
will be seen that the formation of a dis- 
trict was not left alone to self-selected 
petitioners to fix the boundaries and de- 
termine the electorate. 


Attempt to Create District 
Said to Bé Without Authority 


Counsel for defendants argue that 
plaintiffs, who constitute the board of 
education of the school district of Fre- 
mont, and other taxpayers of the district 
who have intervened and joined with 
them are not in a position to raise the 
question of the constitutionality of the 
proviso. The point is not well taken. 
The law vests in the board of education 
title to and power and control over all 
the school property. within and belonging 
to the school district of Fremont. * 

If any one should attempt to interfere 
with this property, to destroy or carry it 
away, it certainly would be the legal duty 
of the board of education to protect and 
preserve the property belonging to the 
district. In the instant case, the proviso 
is void, as we have already found, and 
any attempt, on the part of the proposed 
new school district, to take any of the 
property of the parent district would be 
without authority and a wrongful act. 
The plaintiffs are clothed with authority 
to protect the rights of the school prop- 
erty belonging to the parent district, and 
have a right to maintain this action. 

Other questions are presented and 
argued, but the conclusion which we have 
lreached on those already discussed 
renders it unnecessary to consider them. 

It follows that any attempt, on the 
part of the county superintendent, to 
erect a new district out of the territory 
comprised within the parent district is 
without authority. 


Hughes, 


The judgment of the @istrict court is | 


| reversed, and the cause remanded, with 
| directions to enter judgmeht for plain- 
| tiffs in conformity with this opinion, 


By the proviso in question the | 


circumstances, | 


SAMUEL ANGOFF ET AL. 
| Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. 
| Appeal by Plaintiff in suit in equity in 
| Superior Court from final decree dis- 
| __ missing bill. 
|F. L. Norton (J. Prizuk with him) for 
plaintiff ; J. HALLORAN submitted 
brief for defendants. 
| Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 

CrosBy, J.—This is a bill in equity to 
restrain the defendants, who were 
| minors, and former employes of the 
plaintiff,“ from soliciting his customers. 
The case was heard by a judge of the 
| superior court who made certain findings 
of fact, rulings of law, and an order for 
a decree dismissing the bill with costs. 
| The judge found that the plaintiff had 
been for 23 years a cistributor of news- 
papers, periodicals and maggazines in 
Boston upon nine routes; that he had 
employed one of the defendants for six 
{years and the other for three years in 
the physical distribution of newspapers, 
periodicals, and magazines on three of 
the routes under oral contracts of em- 
ployment; that either party could termi- 
nata the employment without notice; 
that there was no agreement that the 
defendants should not at any time en- 
gage in business on their own account. 

The information respecting to whom 
to deliver the newspapers and other arti- 
cles was originally furnished to the de- 
fendants by the plaintiff when they en- 
tered his employ, or when they took a 
| particular route, by statements in the 
books from which bills to the plaintiff’s 
‘customers were made out; and the de- 
| fendants obtaining that information 
| wrote it in a little book. The defendants 
| 
| 


were expected to solicit new customers 
land did so, as well as old subscribers 
who hasi previously temporarily cancelled 
their subscriptions. The names of all 
these customers were entered in the little 
book kept by each defendant. 
| Secured Old Customers 
! The judge found that the information 
| which the defendants had as to the plain- 
tiff’s customers when they left his em- 
ployson Sept. 1, 1929, “may have come in 
small part” from the information orig- 
inally given them by the plaintiff when 
they took up particular routes, but that 
it came in large part from information 
| obtained by each defendant for himself 
|as a part of his employment in endeavor- 
ing to secure new subscriptions. Each 
defendant was paid a salary, not based 
on time but upon the work actually done, 
and in addition was paid a bonus from 
which deductions were ‘made in case of 
|complaints. The plaintiff also paid 
| stated sums for new subscriptions. 
When the defendants ‘left the employ 
of the plaintiff they returned to him the 
little books, and started in a similar 
business for themselves over the routes 
they had formerly covered for him, The 
| judge further found that by reason of 


|their long employment by the plaintiff 
and their own solicitation of customers, 
they knew who the plaintiff’s customers 
'on those routes were; that they imme- 
diately proceeded to solicit these cus- 
tomers for their own business, and ina 
large number of instances succeeded in 
securing them, some because the cus 
| tomers were dissatisfied with the service 
rendered by the plaintiff, and others by 
lreason of the personality of the de- 
fendants, and of a desire on the part of 
the customers to help the defendants, 
By the middle of September the defend- 
ants had secured from one-fourth to one- 
third of the customers formerly served 
by them while in the employ of the 
plaintiff, 
No Legal Duty Violated 

|The judge states that “the plaintiff filed 
lon Nov. 5, one day after the time for 
filing had expired, the 14 requests for 
|rulings which are attached hereto.” He 
| then dealt with the requests provided they 
|were properly before him, giving some 
and refusing to give others. He also 
gave the defendants’ first request that 
“as a matter of law the finding must be 
|for the defendants.” Apart from the 
{fact that the requests were not season- 
|ably filed, they cannot be considered, as 
|there is nothing in the record to show 
that the plaintiff objected to the refusal 
to rule as requested. A final decree was 
‘entered from which the plaintiff ap- 
|pealed, As the evidence is not reported, 
the findings of fact must stand. Reno 
v. Cotter, 236 Mass. 556, 559. The only 
question for our determination is 
whether the decree was warranted upon 
'the findings. 

It is plain that, in leaving the employ 
of the plaintiff and in engaging in busi- 
lness for themselves, the defendants vio- 
lated no legal duty which they owed the 
plaintiff. They returned the books con- 
taining names of customers of the plain- 
| tiff, and it does not appear that the lists 
| were copied or that the defendants had 
any knowledge of the plaintiff’s custom- 
lers unless they remembered them. There 
is no finding that any information confi- 
|dentially acquired respecting the plain- 
tiff’s business was used by them. 
| Decree Affirmed 





| Jt was said in Padover v. Axelson, 
Mass. Adv, Sh. (1929) 1475, 1477, re- 


cently decided by this court, that the 
defendants “solicited the former custom- 
ers of the plaintiff, but there was no 
|breach of any duty owed the plaintiff iz 
this. They could use their knowledge of 
\the trade. Their acquaintance with the 
|customers, their skill and_ intelligence 
* * * were not surrendered to the plain- 
tiff. * * * These appellants, upon the 
facts in this case, had the right to earn 
|a living among the people to whom they 
w@e known, and they should not be en- 
|joined from going into business for 
themselves, or entering the employ of 
|another, and seeking the patronage of 
business acquaintances who became such 
in the course of a previous employment.” 
We are of opinion that in principle the 
present case cannot be distinguished 
from Padover v. Axelson, supra. See 
also Club Aluminum Co. v. Young, 263 
Mass, 223; Brannen vy. Bouley, ante. 

The cases of Essex Trust Co. v. Ene 
wright, 214 Mass. 507, Aronson y. Orlov, 
228 Mass. 1, Colonial Laundries, Ine., v, 
| Henry, 48 R. I. 332, and the other cases 
| relied on by the plaintiff are distinguish- 
able fn their facts from the case at bar, 

The final decree dismissing the bill is 
affirmed with costs, Ordered accord 
ingly. 
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Protest by Taxpayer Held to Bar 


Claim Filed Later for Refund of Tax 





Stay in Government Action for Collection Said 
To Interfere With Limitation Under Court’s 
Construction of Revenue Act 





Y.—The taxpayer ont 
not recover payments made after t e| 
time within which the Government could 
have forced collection, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit held 
in this case. 
Section 607 
that a payment 


New York, N. 


of the 1928 act provides 
made after the time 


imit has expired shall be considered an 
otal’ 11 of the same 


y ‘mest, but secton 6 
icy prevents a recovery in the cane of | 
taxes assessed prior to June 2, 1924, 
if a claim in abatement was filed and 
collection of the tax stayed, the court ex- 
plained. Section 611 precludes a recov-| 
ery in this case, the opinion ruled, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the word “stay.” | 

SIEL REEVES, INC., V. CHARLES Ws 

TE aeennon Circuit Court OF APPEALS, 

SECOND CIRCUIT. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of New York. 
ELKAN TurK for appellant; WALTER ii. 

ScHULMAN for appellee. | 
Before L. HAND, AuGusTUS N. HAND and 

CHASE, Circuit Judges. . 

The court’s opinion follows in full 
text: 


a 
L. HAnp, Circuit Judge.—The . tax- 
payer filed its return for 1919 on Mar. 
11, 1920, and during the year paid the 
taxes disclosed. The Commissioner as- 
sessed a deficiency in March, 1924; the 
collector made demand for it on Apr. 5, 


1924; the taxpayer f 
abatement on the sixteenth of. 
month. There matters rested without | 


change until Sept. 28, 1925, when the| 
ctex wes rejected and on Nov. 14, 1925, 
the taxpayer paid the deficiency with 
interest under threat by the collector. | 
After proper preliminary steps this suit 
was brought against the collector in No- | 
vember, 1927. The question is whether 
the delay in collecting the tax from Mar. 
11, 1920, the date of the return, to Nov. 
14, 1925, made the collector’s act 
a tort on which a cause of action arose 
for money had and received. 


Intent of Congress 
Said to Be Reasonable 


In spite of the extraordinary differ- 
ences in judicial opinion which the situ- | 
ation has evoked—differences which only | 
the Supreme Court can eventually set- | 
tle—the underlying facts are not com-| 
plicated. Section 250(d) of the revenue | 
act of 1918 set a limitation of five years 
after return upon the Commissioner’s | 
power to “determine and assess” the 
amount of the tax. The same section In 
the act of 1921 reduced the period to 
four years, but kept it at five as to as- 
sesments under the act of 1918. Until 
1924 the Treasury had no longer period | 
within which to collect taxes through. the | 
courts, than to assess them, so that if 
the Commissioner assessed the tax on 
the last day of the: proper period, he 
could begin no “suit or proceeding in| 
court” to collect it. 

He had, not in practice paid much at- 
tention to this feature of the law be- 
cause he supposed until February, 1927, 
that he had power for an indefinite time 
after assessment to distrain, and this; 
was ordinarily remedy enough. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Bowers 
v. N. Y. & Albany Lighterage Co., 273 
U. S. 346, which held that distress was 
barred along with “suits and proceed- 
ings,” disappointed this assurance and 
there was thereafter no way to collect, | 
once the time to assess had expired. 

Sections 607 and 611 of the act of 
1928 were passed after this decision; ! 
the first made the assessment or pay- 
ment of any tax after the period of limi- 
tation had expired an “overpayment” 
and gave the taxpayer a “credit or re- 
fund” for it, thus leaving matters as 
they had been, except to repeal section | 
1106(a) of the act of 1926. The second 
section excepted from the operation of | 
the first all taxes assessed before the! 
act of 1924 went into effect, upon condi- 
tion that the taxpayer had filed a claim | 
for abatement which had stayed collec- 
tion. 

The distinction was a fair one. Sec- 
tion 278(d) of the act of 1924 had given 
the Treasury six years after assessment 
to collect, and while it took until Jan- 
uary, 1929, finally to settle it that this 
applied only to assessments made after 
June 2, 1924, the effective date of the 
act of 1924 (Russell v. U. S., 278 U. S., 
181), that had apparently been already 
divined as a possibility. So it followed 
that while the Treasury had six years 
after assessment to collect taxes assessed 
after June 2, 1924, it had only four or 





five years from the return as to all as-! 


sessed theretofore. Although the Com- 
missioner had misconceived the law as 
to these, Congress made no effort to re- 
claim them by reimposition; the delay re- 
mained a final bar. Only in case the 
taxpayer had positively caused the Treas- 
ury’s inaction by demanding a rehear- 
ing, was his advantage taken from him. 
Congress refused to convert indulgence 
into immunity; certainly nothing could 
be more reasonable. We have only to 
determine whether the plan conceived in 
this spirit has miscarried. 


Meaning of Term 
‘Stayed’ Considered 


Specifically the arguments by which 
this exemption is sought to be secured 
are first, that collection was not “stayed” 
by the claim for abatement. If by this 


is meant that the claim raised no legal | 
bar to collection, the argument is un-| 


answerable; it did not. So far as we 
can discover no statute before 1924 gave 
such an effect to a claim for abatement 
except section 234(a)(14) of the act of 
1918. This had to be filed with the 
return and not in response to an assess- 
ment, and was limited to inventory losses 
and rebates. Section 611 certainly did 
not refer to these. Section 279 of the 
act of 1924 did indeed provide dor a 
compulsory -stay of collection, but only 
in the case of jeopardy assessmé@nts 
levied under section 274(d) of that act. 

Aside from the limited scope of this 
section, it did not reach the only assess- 
ments touched by saection 611, those 
levied before June 2, 1924. Thus, if 
we construe “stayed” to ’mean a lega 
bar, we should give the section no scope 
whatever. Patently it must refer to 
those cases in which the collector did not 
proceed with enforcement while 
Commissioner was engaged in passing 


stay has in practice been recognized as 
ancillary to the Commissioner’s power 
to remit (Title 26, Sec. 149, U. S. Code). 
Had he insisted upon collection before 


|that at that time the 


in protest. It is ungenerous now to 
complain that he did not do so. “ 
Next, the plaintiff says that if “stayed 


{means a voluntary stay, the record must} 
'show that the claim was the cause of it, 
‘and does not. 


The assessment was col- 
lectible as soon as made; no effort was 
in fact made to collect it till the claim 
was. disposed of; the sequence of the 
two"suggests a causa: relation between 
them. 
collector meanwhile withheld action for 
any other reason than because his col- 
lection might turn out to be unwarranted, 
is to assume that he was slack in his 
duty; we are entitled to assume the op- 
posite. Article 1032 of Regulations 45 


puts collection in his discretion in such) 


circumstances; his inaction would have 
been withcut excuse e::cept for the claim. 
Regardless of the eventual burden of 
proof on the issue, the presumption is 
that the delay was caused by the claim; 
and there was no proof to meet it. 


Actionable Right 
Said to Be Requisite 


The next point demands more atten- 
tion. The argument runs as follows. 
Section 607 provides that a tax assessed 


or paid after the period had expired 
should be “credited or refunded.” Section 
611 is merely an exception from this 


provision; it does not give any right to 
the Treasury to hold money which it had 
no right to hold before. Section 607 was 


filed a claim for) passed to be rid of the effect of section | 
that }1106(a) of the act of 1926, which had| 


provided that although the expiration of 
the period of limitation of a tax extin- 
guished the debt, the Commissioner 
should not credit or refund it unless it 
was not in fact due when the taxpayer 


| paid it. 


This section we held not to prevent 
an action for money had (Ellay Co. v. 
Bowers, 25 Fed. (2) 637); it follows 
taxpayer could 
have got a “refund” by action, though 


he could not from the Commissioner. All | 


that section 607 has done is to restore 
the administrative remedy which section 
1106 (a) took away, leaving the tax- 


payer in possession of all remedies, ex- | 


cept against the Commissioner (sec. 


611), in cases where he had induced the | 


delay. Since, however, the remedy of 
an action at law existed all along, and 
since it did not therefore need any as- 
sistance from 
is irrelevant. It was not intended 
ing remedies. 

This argument is not dependent alone 
upon the word “refund” in section 607; 
it has a broader historical basis, and it 
must be confessed that it is plausible. 
We think it impossible however so to 
read section 611 for several reasons. 
Section 3226 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended in 1926 (sec. 1113), required 


the filing of a claim for refund or credit | 


as a condition precedent to suit against 
the collector. It certainly would be an 
unusual thing to require as a condition 


precedent an application which by hy-| 


pothesis could not be granted. 

But even if we assume that Congress 
might have wished still to impose the 
abortive claim for abatement as a con- 
dition on the action, the consequences are 
absurd. Nobody has a claim for refund 


| who has not a possible right of action. 


The time for presenting the claim is 
three or four years (title 26, sec. 1065), 
so that the time to file the claim expires 
first. The effect of section 611, which 
would forbid such claims, would only be 


that taxpayers should not get that cash | 
from the Commissioner which they still | 


could get by way of judgment. It is dif- 
ficult to conjure any reason which Con- 
gress could have had for forbidding the 


more commodious way of settling such! 


controversies, and ,still exposing the 
Treasury to actions at law which must 
result in exactly the same thing. It 
would take the strongest possible lan- 
guage to force us to such a conclusion. 


Removing Defense 


| Said to Be Proper 


The language of section 607 does not | 


go far enough. It makes the taxes de- 
scribed an “overpayment”; that alone 
was enough to create a cause of action 
at law, though it was not necessary, as 
things stood. The second clause in the 


| created by section 1106(a) of the act of 
1926, the effect of which has been to 
drive the taxpayer to suit. Section 611 
enacted that the excepted assessments 
;and payments should “not be considered 
as an overpayment,” and in so doing 
positively struck the foundation from 
under any recovery by action, by credit 
or by refund; it was more than an ex- 
ception to the second clause of section 
| 607; it deait with the merits of the re- 
covery as well as with the remedies 
available. 


This disposes of the only questions | 


|that seem to us important, for we can- 
not so regard the argument against the 
validity of the statute, though it is very 
earnestly presented. Taxpayers in the 
| plaintiff’s position do indeed lose an im- 
|munity once acquired; they lost it—we 
| will assume arguendo—by the mere fiat 
}of the statute; Congress has seen fit in 
,effect to impose the tax upon them de 
novo at a time long after the events 
took place on which it depends. This 
is charged to be in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment, and so it might be, 
if there had been no original tax, no 
claim for abatement, no delay of the 
Treasury in the disposal of that claim, 
and a consequent loss of all remedies. 

| Were the Fifth Amendment a remorse- 
jless pattern which all legislation must 
| fit, the argument might even so be 
|troublesome; might indeed be conclusive. 
| But constitutional limitations are not in- 
| different to the occasions of the statutes 
|they affect. They represent a mood 


rather than a command, that sense of 
moderation, of fair play, of mutual for- 
bearance, without which States become | 
They are not the 
rules of a game; their meaning is lost | 
when they are treated as though they 
It is quite true that the section 


the prey of faction. 


| 
were, 


took away a defense from the plaintiff; 
| question the kind of defense it was. 


|procrastination, it lost forever, 


,as to its remedies. 


|ties once dead should not be 


ute of limitations. 


Moreover, to suppose that the! 


section 607, section 611) 
as 


jan affirmative limitation upon preexist- 


| sentence changed the situation formerly | 


he is right to complain unless we can 
The | 
moment we do, it must appear to any 
fair person that he ought not to have it. 

What the Treasury lost through its 
even 
the | though it was under an honest mistake | 
: If the taxpayer did | 
upon the claim for abatement; such a| nothing to provoke or encourage its de- 
| lay, perhaps it was fair that his liabili- 
revived; 
there is a deep instinct behind any stat- 
But if he asked for 
disposing of the claim, the , taxpayer! reconsideration because he had been un- 
would with some justice have been vocal lawfully treated, and if his complaint 





GYLLABI are printed so that they 


A tax assessed prior to June 2, 19 


ceed with enforcement while the comm 
the claim for abatement.—Reeves v. A 
1734, Aug. 1, 1930. 


| 
| 


Internal Revenue. 


Valuation of inventory of dry egg 
albumen and dry egg granulated 
| yolk determined. 

Lee A. Phillips, Docket No. 29493. | 

| The Mar. 1, 1913, value of certain | 
property determined. 

| Charles M. Haft, Docket No. 31 

| In the circumsances of this case, 


| Jewett, Docket Nos. 8737 and 8738. | 


992), 


xO4e 


held, an amount received by an at- 

torney for professional services ren- 

dered under a contract with the 

Attorney General of Illinois to con- 
| duct certain grand jufy investiga- 
| tions in Cook County, Ill, is not 
| exempt from income tax. 

A corporation, having suffered 
certain losses prior to the taxable 
year in issue, charged the same off 
in said year and the petitioner and 
all other stockholders therein in the 
same year surrendered and had can- 
celed 50 per cent of their stock. 
Held, *the petitioner, on account 
thereof, sustained no deductible loss 
in said taxable year. | 

Bay City Fuel Company, Docket No. 


| 


| 34984. 
Basis for depreciation and for 
gain or loss on sale of barges de- 
termined from the evidence. 


Lorraine Turpentine Company, Docket | 
No. 34508. ; 

| Value of turpentine rights re- 

| 


served by petitioner in the sale of 
a tract of timber determined for the 
purpose of computing the amount 
of gain realized or loss sustained 
in the sale. 

| Victor A. Lambert, Docket No. 37974. 
Certain payments made by one 
| stockholder (petitioner) to another 
stockholder of the same corporation, 
held not to be deductible in deter- 


——~. 








Divorcees Not Entitled | 
To Florida Tax Exemption 


State of Florida: 

; Tallahassee, July 31. 
The tax exemption allowed by law to | 
| widows does not apply to a woman who} 
has been divorced, the Attorney General, 
Fred H. Davis, has ruled. 


| 


Property Tax Rates 


Are Revised in Texas! 
State of Texas: | 
Austin, July 31. | 


State property tax rates have been set| 
by the State Board as follows: education, 
35 cents; government support, 27 cents; 
Confederate pensions, 7 cents. The | 
former rates were 31 cents for education, | 
30 cents for government support and | 
7 cents for Confederate pensions. 
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was entertained, then by virtue of an 
equally deep instinct, it is unfair to al- 
low him to treat that conduct as a fault 
which he was the means of procuring. 
He ought not in short to be able to 
lavoid his share of the public burdens, 
because the authorities consented to give 
| him a considerate hearing. It does not 
|help to call the bar of the statute a 
vested right; that is at best a figure of 
speech, which does not hallow every-| 
thing that is past, a default in pleading 
as well as a homestead. One’s grip on 
an antagonist, enmeshed in a net of 
| statutes, may be a vested right, but it is 
not a constitutional right. The Supreme 
Court went much further in United 
|States v. Heinszel, 206 U. S. 370, and! 
| Rafferty v. Smith, 247 U. S. 226. 
Nature of Issue Held to 


| Involve Discrimination 
| Nor does it make any difference that | 
the Senate struck out the House provi- | 
sion for the future collection of such as- 
sessments within a year. The argument 
\is that the tax is not uniform under sec- 
{tion 8 of Article I of the Constitution, 
and also apparently that it is discrimina- 
tory. As to the second, we can see no | 
reason why Congress should not draw the | 
line between what had been closed and | 
what had not. 


more failed to collect, that might be 
thought time enough even though the 
taxpayer had been the cause of the de- 
lay; there comes a time to end all things. 
The whole notion of a limitation involves 
some discrimination, which in actual inci- 
dence must appear, and indeed be, arbi- 
trary. As for section 8 of Article I 
it has répeatedly been held to require 
only territorial uniformity (The Head 
Money Cases, 112 U.S. 580, 595; La Belle 
Tron Works v. U. S. 256 U. S. 377, 392). 

We have quite deliberately avoided the 
citation of those decisions which have 
| hitherto dealt with these questions. Those 
in the district court are so many and so 
jconflicting that it would serve no pur- 
pose merely to enumerate them. In the 
circuit courts of appeal at present the 
plaintiff would win in the fifth (U. S. 
v. Burden, Smith & Co., 33 Fed. (2) 229), 
and lose in the ninth (Huntley v. Gile 
& Jenks, 32 Fed. (2) 857; Goodeell v. 
Graham & Foster, 35 Fed. (2) 586). Ap- 
| parently he would also lose in the Court 





;vored with the citation in an available 

form (Gotharn Can Co, v. U. S.). So 

far as the courts have gone, there is 

therefore a preponderance of authority 

in favor of the decision below. 
Judgment affirmed, 





| LAURA H. JENNINGS, EXECUTRIX, Vv. AN- 

DERSON; CIRCUIT CoURT OF APPEALS, 

SECOND CIRCUIT. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
| Southern District of New York. 
|LEON R. SPENCER for appellant; EwincG 

EVERETT for appellee. 

PER CuRIAM.—This case presents the 
same questions as those discussed in the 
opinion in Reeves v. Anderson, handed 
|down herewith. In accordance with that 
opinion the judgment herein will be re- 
versed and a new trial ordered. 

Judgment reversed; new trial ordered. 
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Statute of limitations—Reeovery of tax paid after expiration of limitation 
upon collection—Meaning of word “stay”—1928 act, sections 607, 611— 


limitations had run could not be recovered when a claim in abatement had 
been filed and collection of the tax stayed; the word “stayed” construed not 
to refer to a legal bar, but to those cases in which the collector did not pro- 


No wnpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


| Promulgated July 31 | 
|Ella A. Preuss, Executrix of the Estate | 
of Gustav A. Preuss and John H.| 





| Francisco, Calif. Overassessments of in- 


| 
If the Treasury had for four years or | 
| 


of Claims, though we have not been fa- | 


















can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


24, but collected after the statute of 


issioner was engaged in passing upon 


nderson. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily Topic IV—Commu 


shown the practical contacts between 


Communications. 


a. ADDITION to the amendment to 
i the first radio law referred to in 
the preceding article another law 
was enacted to regulate radio com- 
munication. This act was approved 
Aug. 13, 1912. Under this act all radio 
stations ,were required to be licensed. 
Stations were required to use wave 
lengths of 300 meters and 600 meters. 
The wave lengths between 600 meters 
and 1,600 meters were reserved for 
Government use. Stations were also 
allowed to use wave lengths below 600 
meters and above 1,600 meters. 


mining the income taxable to the 
petitioner. 

Mrs. Loula B. Jones, Formerly Execu- 
tric of the Estate of John M. Jones, 
Docket No. 39748. 

Held: Proceeds of life insurance 
taken out by the decedent, a resident 
of Tennessee, and made payable to 
his estate are the absolute prop- 
erty—in the circumstances of the in- 


stant case—of his widow and are not The requirement that a pure and 
subject to the Federal estate tax un- | sharp wave be used made it neces- 
der the revenue act of 1924. sary to provide the inspectors with 


decremeters. The wave length of 600 
meters was provided for distress pur- 
poses and the distress signal, three 
dots, three dashes and three dots, com- 
moniy known as SOS, was adopted. 
Prior to this time the distress signal, 
CQD, was often used. The CQ was 
commonly used as an inquiry signal. 
The D was added for distress. It was 
stipulated that sufficient power should 


Augustus P. Loring and Ada 
Russell, Executors, Estate of 
Lowell, Docket No. 39872. 

In the computation of the taxable 
estate of a decedent the full amount 
of charitable bequests is deductible 
without reducing such amount by a 
State inheritance tax which may be 
payable therefrom. 


Dwyer 
Amy 


Golfro Realty Gorporation, Docket No. be used to enable the distress signals 
a ree eee eee a 
Amo ai ee : te to be received by day over seaa dis- 
nount paid to officers of peti tance of 100 miles and absolute prior- 


tioner held to be a distribution of 


profits and ity was given to these signals. 


not compensation for 





services rendered. a 
Paul B. Ray, Docket No. 41543. OVERNMENT stations were re- 
Held, that the cost of timber to | quired to observe a division of 
petitioner should be increased by | time at important seaports and at all 
half the salvage value .of plant | other places where naval or military 
which was required to be trans- | and private or commercial shore sta- 


ferred to the sellers of ghe timber 
as part of the consideration thereof. 
Robert T. Cunningham, Docket N 
41885. | 
Where a taxpayer is adjudicated 
a bankrupt after filing a petition 
with the Board, such adjudication 
does not oust the Board of jurisdic- 
tion. j 
Petitioner sustained a loss in 1925 
by reason of payments made on 
debts of two corporations for which 
he became liable by indorsement. 
Held, that such loss was not a net 
Joss which can be deducted from | 
1926 income. | 


tions operated in such close proximity 
that interference between the serv- 
ices would result. 

Amateur stations were not permitted 
to use a wave length exceeding 200 
meters or power exceeding one kilo- 
watt except by special authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce. A provision 
was made in the law to insure secrecy 
of radio comunications. A violation of 
this law was punishable by a fine of 
not more than $250 or imprisonment 

In the next of this series on “Commiur 
of Aug. 2 the Chief of the Radio Divi 

Terrell, will continue discussion of the 
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Rebates of Tax Overassessments 











Awards just announced by the Bu-,depletion and depreciation, respectively, | 


reau of Internal Revenue in adjustment 

of claims of tax overassessments are 
summarized as follows in full text: | @ * : : 

z , of accounts and examination of the prop- 

W. F. Wise }erties by Bureau engineers, it is deter- 

W. F. Wise, Pittsburgh, Pa. An over-| Mined that the reasonable allowanceg to 

assessment of income tax and interest! Which the taxpayer is entitled, under the 


|since after thorough and extensive field 
investigations of the taxpayer’s books 


together with an allowance for court| Provisions of the laws and the regula-| 


is deter-| tions promulgated thereunder, are sub- 
stantially in excess of the amounts 
claimed .on the returns filed. Revisions 
are made accordingly. Sections II(G)(b) 
sor Lave > 20 - c 2. Me 
from the judgment rendered by the | (second). mevenus act - 1913; 12(a) 
United States District Court for the| )\°o" ), orcas mes Of 1916; 234(a) 
Western District of Pennsylvania in the | () << (9), eaves Oe OS Seen, See 
instant case, Wise v Heiner Collector | “™4 1924; 204(c), revenue act of 1924; 
Boe rane, ‘ ° ld articles 159, as amended by T. D. 2754 
(unreported). (20 T. D. 485) and 170, as amended by 
Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co. = . or nag cs, = arenes 
a ‘ : : 53 (revised), 161, 201 and 561, Regula- 
Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co., tions 45, 62, 65 and 1602, Regulations 
6b: L. ©. 1110 (C. B. T-%. 104). 


costs in favor of the taxpayer 
mined as follows: 1920, $26,291.98; $40 
costs. 

The overassessment 


and costs result! 


San 


come and profits taxes in favor otf the| 
taxpayer are determined as_ follows: 
1913, $1,993.35; 1916, $11,794.89; 1917, 
$140,230.91; 1918, $386,164.97; 1919, $70,- 
585.26; 1920, $67,018.10; 1922, $147,- 
280.71; 1923, $42,098.05; 1924, $4,098.72. | 

The amount of $566,820.96 included in 
the above overassessments is caused by| 
the elimination from the gross incomes 
of the years 1913 and 1916 to 1919, in-| 
clusive, of the amounts of certain funds| 
impounded by court order, erroneously | 
reported on the tax returns, which 
amounts are taken up in the taxable 
net income for the year 1922, in which 


capitals for the years 1918 and 1920 rep- 
resenting: paid-in surplus, excessive de- 





income of prior years cause $13,870.42 
of the overassessment for 1918, and the 
entire overassessment for the year 1920, 
amounting to $67,018.10. The forego- 
ing adjustments are made only after 
careful consideration by field examiners 
and in the Bureau and are in accordance 
with the provisions of section 326, rev- 
enue act of 1918; articles and 840, 
Regulations 45. 





29°F 


of 


year, under the taxpayer’s method of The 1 2 

accounting, it is determined they are|_ e balance of the overassessments 
properly accrued. The reported taxable | amounting to $76.36 is caused by the 
‘income for the year 1922 is decreased | #!lowance of a deduction for tax exempt 
by the total amount of the expenses | /Mterest erroneously included in the re- 
applicable to the administration of the oe income for the years 1918 and 
|funds, which amounts were claimed as| 919. Section 213(b)(4) and 233(a), 


deductions in the returns filed for prior|"evenue act of 1918; articles 78 to 80, 
years but disallowed in the audit thereof. | 
Sections II (G) (a), revenue act of 1913; 
10, revenue act of 1916, as amended by 
section 1206, revenue act of 1917; 23 
(a), revenue acts of 1918 and 1921 and 
234 (a) (1), revenue act of 1921 and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder; G. 
C. M. 1505 (C. B. VI-1, 208). 


Of the above overassessments (except 





Arizona: 
appointed 


F, W. Creswell of Somerton, re- 
by Governor John C, Phillips as 
a member of the Commission of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture. Dr. Florence Beck 
of Winslow, appointed by the Governor as 


the year 1920), the amounts of $160,-|2 member of the Board of Chiropractic 
748.28 and $62,730.84 result from the ; Examiners, vice Dr. H. Y. Nielson of Mesa. 


allowance of additional deductions for| California: Harry J. Eustace of Berkeley, 
jappointed by the Director of Agriculture; 
|G. H. Hecke, as chief of the Division of 
| Markets, vice Burke H. Critchfield. 
Illinois: Glen FE, Dewey of Chicago, ap- 
pointed by the Director of Trade and Com- 
merce; Leo H. Lowe, as examiner of small 
loan agencies, vice Mrs. E. 





Ohio Law Is Explained 
On Registration of Autos’ 
State of Ohio: 


Columbus, July 31. of Champaign, resigned. Changes in the 
Department of Public Welfare: Mrs. C, H. 


The fee which must accompany appli- 


the transfer of the registration, Attor- 
ney General Gilbert Bettman has ruled, , 
| citing sections 6294 and 6294-1 of the| Industrial Home for the Blind at Chicago, 
| Ohio General Code. vice Thomas Devenish deceased. Dr. James 
| 'L. Smith of Chicago, appointed managing 
| officer of the Eye and Ear Infirmary at 
Chicago, viee Dr. Leo Steiner, resigned. 
| Dr. Leroy Thompson of Chicago, appointed 
}a chief of staff of the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary at Chicago, vice Dr. W. L. Noble, 
resigned, 

Indiana: Dr, V. K. Harvey, appointed by 
of Health as State Epidemiol- 
Dr. W. W. Lee, now with the 


McGowan, resigned. Harry 
Chicago, appointed managing officer of the 


\New Hampshire Reports 
On Property Tax Rates 





Concoré, July 31. | the Board 


| ogist, vice 


| State of New Hampshire: 


According to the State Tax Commis- 
sion 98 towns and cities in New Hamp, 
shire have increased the general prop- | 
erty tax rate this year. Reductions were 
reported in 117 communities and in the 


liam H. Willis of Indianapolis, anpointed 
by the Conservation Commission a& chief 
clerk of the Division of Lands and ‘Vaters, 





se . . a new position. Miss Jessie B. Merry, ap- 
remaining 20 the rate will remain un- Pre aa ahiat pint of the akata coe 
changed. of Charities, vice Miss Laura Greely, re- 
—— tired. William P. Holmes of Indianapolis, 

: a hl ’ : appointed by the Public Service Commis- 
Delinquent lax Collection |sion as railroad inspector, vice David E, 


Matthews, resigned. 
Kentucky: William E, Jackson Jr., 
appointed by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
|ture, Newton Bright, as State Forester. 
Louisiana: W. H. Norckauer, 


Ruled On in Missouri. 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, July 31. 


Delinquent personal taxes may be col-, by the Highway Commissioner as_ State 
lected by the seizure and sale of property| Highway Engineer, vice H. B. Henderlite. 
as well as by the institution of a suit Minnesota: Andrew Fritz, appointed by 
against the delinquent, the Assistant | the State Treasurer, Julius A, Schmhl, as 

- > Deputy Treasurer, vice George LaFond, re 
Attorney General, Don Purteet, has ad- oon 44 
vised the prosecuting attorney at Colum-|" (ye en we ; oN 
bia. In the case of a suit, no liability _ Mississippi: Henry C., Yawn has become 

. . > on *| State Treasurer, vice Webb Walley, ap- 


pointed as 
Commission, 
Missouri: 


a member of the State, Tax 


| for costs can arise against the State, 
county, city or collector, the opinion’ ex- 
plained. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 





License for Radio Operation 


Required Under Law of 1912 


SOS Signal Adopted as Standard Distress Call; Restric- 
tions on Amateurs Adopted 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


By. W. D. Terrell 


Chief, Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


+> ee 


Restorations to the reported invested ; 


preciation and capital expenditures dis- | 
allowed as deductions from the reported | 


Changes in State Officials 


Pearl Warwick | 


4 oe Ne ee ve a Niederfeld of East St. Louis, appointed | 
cation for the registration of a motor 'managing officer of the Illinois Soldiers’ 
vehicle is payable upon application for| Widows’ Home at Wilmington, vice Nettie | 


Steinmeyer of | 


Connecticut State Health Department. Wil- | 


re- | 


appointed | 


D. R. Harrison of Marshall, 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





nications: Radio 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of | 
The present series deals with 


for a period not to exceed three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court. 

Other penalties were provided in this 
law’ including suspension or revocation 
of licenses. The station licenses were 
limited to citizens of the United States 
or companies incorporated under the 
laws of a State or Territory of the 
United States. | 

The International Radiotelegraph 
Convention of Berlin was amended at 
London in 1912. The main features of 
this convention were rules to insure 
intercommunication between stations of 
various n&tions, to prevent interfer- 
ence between stations, to provide a sys- 
tem of call letters, to identify stations 
and to inaugurate a uniform practice 
of handling radio accounts. 

eae 


"THE above legislation made it neces- 
“ sary to enlarge the inspection force 
and establish a systematic method to 
carry on the work. Twelve additional 
men were appointed to the field serv- 
ice and fou’ men were employed in the 
Washington office. 

The United -States was divided into 
nine districts having headquarters’ 
offices in the following cities: first dis- 
trict, Boston, Mass.; second district, 
New York, N. Y.; third district, Balti- 
more, Md.; fourth district, Savannah, 
Ga.; fifth district, New Orleans, La.; 
sixth district, San Francisco, Calif.; 
seventh district, Seattle, Wash.; eighth | 
district. Cleveland, Ohio; ninth dis- 
trict, Chicago, Ill. 

Very little change has been made in 
the boundaries of these districts since 
that time. The headquarter’s office 
of the fourth district has been moved 
from Savannah, Ga., to Atlanta, Ga., 
and the headquarter’s office of the 
eighth district has been moved from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich. The 
States of Tennessee and Alabama, 
formerly in the fifth district, have been 
transferred to the fourth district. 

vications: Radio” to appear in the issue — | 
sion, Department of Commerec, W. D. | 
Division’s regulation of trade. 
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Publishing Corporation 
an 


| inclusive, and 541, as amended by T. D. 
| 3612 (C. B. III-2, 244), Regulations 45. 

Street and Smith 
and Smith, Inc., New York. j 
| Overassessments of income and profits 
| taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1918, 
$74,678.46; 1922, $4,573.47; 1923, $6,- 
997.64; 1924, $10,635.70. 

The overassessment for the year 1918 
results from the redetermination of the 
profits tax liability under the provisions 
of sections 327 and 328, revenue act of 
1918, due to the existence of abnormal 
conditions affecting the statutory in- 
vested capital to the extent that if the 
profits tax were computed without. the 
benefit of such sections it would work 
upon the taxpayer an exceptional hard- 
ship evidenced by gross disproportion 
between the tax computed without the | 
benefit of section 327 and the tax com-' 
puted by reference to the representative 
corporations specified in section 328. 
Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., v. Com- | 
| missioner, 11 B. T. A. 1192. 
| of the overassessments for the years 
1922, 1923 and 1924 the amount of $18,- 
602.44 is caused by the allowance of de- | 
| ducions for accrued taxes since after a| 
field investigation and conferences held 
in the Bureau it is determined that these 
deductions were erroneously omitted in a| 
prior audit which formed the basis for 
the assessment of deficiencies in tax. 
| Sections 234(a)(3), revenue acts of 1921 
| and 1924; articles 111, 131 and 561, Reg- 
|ulations 62, and 112, 131 and 561, Reg- | 
|ulations 65, 

The balance of the overassessments for 
the years 1922, 1923 and 1924 in the 
amount of $3,604.37 is caused by the re- | 
mission of interest assessed on deficien- 
cies in tax since the determination of 
the above overassessments causes pro- 
portionate reductions in the interest. 


Street 











appointed by the 
L. 


sioner, vice Ss. L. 
Montana: 


State Finance Commis- 


sioner, §, 
Wonsetler, deceased. 


Paul of 


year’s leave of absence to become secretary 
of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association. 
New Mexico: R. L. Halley of Artesia, 
appointed as Acting State Geologist, vice 
C. G. Staley, resigned to become umpire of 
an oil proration agreement. 
New York: John 


| 


N Hetherington, ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt as Surro- | 
gate of* Queens County, vice Richard S. 


Newcombe, deceased. Bernard L. Shientag, 


appointed by the Governor as Justice of the | 


Supreme Court for the First Judicial Dis- | 
trict, vice Nathan Bijur, deceased. Fred- | 
jerick A. Moran, appointed by the Board 


of Parole as executive director of the divi- 


; Sion and John Philip Bramer as Chief Pa- | 


role Offcer, 


| North Carolina: R. Grady Rankin 
| Gastonia, appointed by Governor O. Max 
| Gardn@ér as a member of the Board of Con- 
servation and Development, vice B. B. Gos- 
sett, resigned. 

North Dakota: George E. Munger of 
Bismarck, appointed by the Printing and 
Publication Commission as State Printer, 
vice James P. Curran, resigned. 
W. Maurek of Sanish, appointed by Gov- 
ernor George F. Shafer as Commissioner of 
the Game and Fish Department. 

Oregon: Howard J. Eberly has resigned 

Assistant State Forester to become 
gional Inspector for the Southern 
in the United States Forest Service. 

Pennsylvania: John B. McDonald of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., appointed by Governor John 
S. Fisher as Commissioner of Deeds for the 
State of Pennsylvania with residence in 
California. Fred W. Howarth of Republic, 
appointed by the Governor as Bituminous 
Mine Inspector, vice his father, W. H 
Howarth, resigned. Miss M. Vashti Burr of 
Ebensburg, appointed as Deputy Attorney 
General. 


as 


States 







Temas: Charlos D. Speck of Abilene, ap- 
poimted as A stant Attorney General, vice 
L. C. Sutton, deceased, 


Virginia: E. Hugh Smith of Heathsville, 
appointed by Governor John G, Pollard as 
| judge of the twelfth circuit, vice Joseph 


W. Chinn, resigned to become chairman of 
the Commission of Fisheries, 


| Royal, George. 


| Thomas, 


Cantley, as Deputy Commis- | 


Raftery Helena, ap- 
pointed as secretary of the State Livestock 
Commission, vice E. A. Phillips, granted a! 


-| counts, 


of | Pennsylvania—Annual Report of The East- 
Penitentiary of the State of 


Pennsylvania, Henry N. Woolman, Presi- 


Burnie | 


Re- |! 


New Books Received 
a Sec 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Couagress card number. 
is at end of last line. 





Margalith, Aaron M. The _ international 
mandates, by ... (Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity studies in historical and political 
science. Extra volumes. new ser., no. & 
Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) Johns 
Hopkins university.) 242 p. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 30-14974 

Perkins, Ruth Alice. Essentials of pediatric 
nursing, by .. . illustrated with 55 en- 
gravings in the text and 6 full page col- 


ored plates. 364 p., illus. Phil., F. A. 
Davis co., 1930. 30-14873 
Porcher, Charles. Dry milk, by .. . Trans- 


lated from the second edition of Le lait 
desseche. 309 p., illus. Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Olsen publishing co., 1929, 30-14867 
Rawlinson, Alfred Edward John. The church 
of England and the church of Christ. 


139 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-8067 
Rehberger, George Edward. Lippincott’s 
quick reference book for medicine and 


surgery; a clinical, diagnostic and ther: 
peutic digest of general medicine, 
gery and the specialties, culled exten- 
sively and intensively from modern 
literature, and systematized. 7th ed., 
rev. 1179 p., illus. Phil, J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1930. 30-14872 
A handy book of reference 
for students and general practitioners of 
homeopathy. 323 p., illus. Phil. Penna., 
Boericke & Tafel, 1930. 30-14871 
Seifert, Otto. Manual of physical and elin- 
ical diagnosis, by ... and Dr, Friedrich 
Mueller, authorized translation from the 
twenty-fourth German. edition by E. 
Cowles Andrus. 140 illustrations and 3 
colored inserts. 543 p., ‘illus. Phil., J. 
B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-15080 
Muriel Leontine. A work book 
and outline of anatomy and phsiology for 
students in schools of nursing. 203 p. 
Phil., W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 30-14984 
Weaver, Frederic Nixon. Applied mechan- 
ics. 322 p. N. Y., The Ronald press co., 
1930. 30-14988 
Williams, Frankwood Earl, ed. Some social 
aspects of mental hygiene, edited is x % 
(The annals of the American academy of 
political and social science. vol. exlix, pt. 
iii, May, 1930.) 214 p. Phil., 1930. 
30-14975 
Bulbs for American 


sur- 


Wister, John Caspar. 


gardens. 278 p., illus. Boston, Mass., 
s he Stratford co., 1930. 30-14865 
Worthington, Josephine. Our food, 


by ... and Catherine Victoria Matthews. 


(Our everyday needs.) 256 p., illus. 
Dansville, N. Y., F. A. Owen publishing 
co., 1930. 3530-14987 
Yale university. Class of 1873. Yale ’73. 


The Shaw dinner at the Yale club, New 
York, May 17, 1929, 22 p. N. Y., 1929. 
30-8309 
Class of 
anniver- 
Haven? 
30-8508 


Yale university. 
1874, Yale 
sary, June 
1929. 


Class of 1874. 
college. Fifty-fifth 
1929. ll p. New 


Australia. Royal commission on coal in- 
dustry. °° Interim report on question 
asked in letter dated 19th June, 1929, 
addressed to the commission by the 
Honourable the acting premier of New 
South Wales.... 8 p. Canberra, H. J. 
Green, government printer, 1929. 

30-8739 

Bekeart, Philip Baldwin. Flags that have 
flowr over California. 27 p., illus. San 
Francisco, Calif., Printed for the author, 
1929, 30-8643 

Brown, Robert Dunlop. . , . “The raising of 
Barton swing-aqueduct, and the renewal 
of paths and rollers.’ By... (The In- 
stitution of civil engineers. Selected 
engineering papers ... no. 67.) 15 py 
illus. London, The Institution, 1929. 

30-8956 

Bullmore, Alfred William Ernest. . . .““Letch- 
worth waterworks; with particular ref- 
erence to the sinking of boreholes and 


9 


wells.” (The Institution of civil engi- 
neers. Selected engineering papers ... 
no. 77.) 12 p., illus. London, The In- 
stitution, 1929. 30-8953 


Chatley, Herbert. ‘Problems in the theory 
of river engineering.” (The Insttiution 
of civil engineers. Selected engineering 
papers .., no. 71.) 23 p. London, The 
Institution, 1929. 30-8958 


Downing, Francis William Hall. . . . “Is- 
lam weir, Sutlej Valley project.” (The 
Institution of civil engineers. Selected 
engineering papers - no, 69.) 16 p., 
illus. London, The Institution, 1929, 

30-8959 

Feldman, Herman. Prohibition, its eco- 
nomic and_ industrial aspects. 415 p. 
N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 

30-8751 


Finch, William Coles. . . . “A remarkable 
artesian boring.” (The Institution of 
civil engineers. Selected engineering pa- 


pers... no. 70.) 14 p., illus. London, 
The Institution ,1929. 30-8960 
Gardner, Edmund Garratt. Notes on the 
‘matiere de Bretagne’ in Italy. 36 p. 
London, H. Milford, 1929. 30-8819 
Garth, Horace Richard. . . . “Strainmeter 
tests of a railway-bridge.” (The Insti- 
tution of civil engineers. Selected en- 
gineering papers ... no. 68.) 15 p., illus. 


London, The Institution, 1929. 30-8955 


State Books and 
Publications 





Information 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


regarding these 


| New York 


| Wide Economie Congress held in New 


| 1929, 


Tennessee—The Handbook of The National 
Uni- 
| form State Laws and Proceedings of The 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Conference of The 


Conference of Commissioners on 


State of Tennessee, Nashville, 1929. 
Illinois—Thirty-Eighth Annual Report 
Mutual Building, Loan and 


Nelson, Auditor 
Springfield, 1929, 
New York—Ninth Report 
troller on The 
Employees’ Retirement 
with the Report 
Ninth Valuation 


Oscar of Public 


System 


of 


its 

lative Document (1930 
1929, 

Illinois 
partment of Agriculture 
of Illinois, Clarence F. 
Springfield, 1929. 


of 
Buck, 


The 


ern State 


dent, Harrisburg, 1929. 

Conference on Sewage Treatment, 
partment of Health, Columbus, 1928. 
| Ohio—Thirtieth and Thirty-First 





Robert 


1929 


Patterson, President, 


Government Books 


and Publications 


sion of The United States Daily. 


given. 

the card numbers, should be given. 
| American 
Vessels of 
Serial No. 152, July 1, 


1930, 


publications 


Proceedings of New York State- 


York City, April 15, 16, 17, 1929, Albany, 


of 
al Homestead 
Associations of The State of Illinois, By 
Ac- 


of The Comp- 
Operation of the State 
together 
of The Actuary on_the 
Assets and Lia- 
bilities of The State of New York, Legis- 
No. 12, Albany, 


Twelfth Annual Report of The De- 
State 
Director, 


Ohio—Second Annual Report of The Ohio 
De- 


Annual 
Report of The Board of Managers of The 
Ohio Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf to 
the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association, 
Columbus, 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 

The 

Library of Congress card numbers are 

In ordering, full title, and not 
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Documented Seagoing Merchant 
500 Gross Tons and Over— 
Bureau of 


Navigation, United States Department of 


Commerce, 
year. 


Subscription price, $1.25 





per 


(19-26597) .- 


. 


. 
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Valuation Bill 


Howell Measure 


ered by Commissioners at 
Next Annual Meeting 


Chicago, Ill., July 31.—The executive, 
legislative and valuation committees of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utlilties Commissioners are of the opin- 
fon that they should not attempt to state 
the position 


presented by the Howell ralroad valua- 
en and rate-making bill (S. 4005), but 

at the matter should receive consic- 
eration by the entire membership, ac- 
cording to a resolution adopted at a 
joint meeting of the committees here 
July 29. 

The meeting was called by the chair- 
man of the valuation committee, Fred 
P. Woodruff, who is chairman of the 


Iowa Board of Railroad Cgmmissioners, 


following receipt of a request from the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce for an expression of views on 
the Howell bill. 

It was resolved that the association's 
general solicitor, John E. Benton, ana 
assistant general solicitor, Clyde E. 
Bailey, both of Washington, should pre- 
pare resolutions on the subject for con- 
sideration of the valuation committee 
and, upon its approval thereof, for pres- 
entation at the next annual convention 
of the association, to be held at Charles- 
ton, S. C., Nov. 12 to 15. 


British Empire Considers 
New Communication Plan 


A comprehensive scheme for the or- 
ganization of cable and wireless tele- 
graph services throughout the British 
Colonial Empire was considered at the 
Colonial Office Conference held in Lon- 
don recently, according to a_ British 
press report received in the Communi- 
cations Section, Department of Com- 
merce. 

It was recommended that the scheme 
should not be considered piecemeal, but 
as a whole. On behalf of the Post Office 
it was stated that after much experience 
the conclusion had been reached that for 
long-distance services of over 2,000 miles 
wireless was distinctly cheaper than 
cables, but certainly not so efficient, With 
cable services a 24-hours per day service 
could be kept up, but that was not the 
case with short-wave wireless services, 
according to the opinion expressed. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ae Use of Motor 
Tax Funds Is Barred 





Opinion Stops California Using 
Them for Signal System 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 381. 


Motor vehicle funds cannot legally be 
used by the State Department of Public 
Works for establishing a teletype sys- 
tem of communication to be used prin- 
cipally in the apprehension of criminals, 
according to an opinion to the Depart- 
ment by the Attorney General, U. 5. 
Webb. 


At the last session of the Legislature, | 


it was explained by the Department, a 
bill was adopted appropriating funds for 
this purpose, but the Governor “failed 
to sign the bill because he felt that 
possibly it might be financed by motor 
vehiclegfunds. 

“It is now proposed,” the Attorney 
General was advised, “to go ahead with 
the project by establishing a framework 


of trunk and lateral lines to several 
points north and south in the_ State, 
with the idea that cities and_c®unties 


will finance the cost of establishing con- 
nections with the trunks for the use of 
their police departments in communi- 
cating with the State Bureau of Criminal 
Identification.” 


The cost of establishing the trunk lines | 


was estimated to be about $50,000. 

“I am of the view,” Mr. Webb re- 
plied, “that any such system would be 
limited in its operation to the purpose: 
of the Motor Vehicle Department. From 
my understanding of what is really in- 
tended to be done, I am of the opinion 
that the use of these funds for the pur- 
poses so described in youg communica- 
pe, went not be a use authorized by 
aw.” 


Engineers Needed 
For Radio Agency 


Examinations Will Be Held to 
Fill Several Vacancies 


¢ Several vacancies now exist in the 

Engineering Division of the Federal 
Radio Commission, due to the expanded 
activities of that organization, the Chief 
Engineer of the Commission, Dr. C. B. 
Joliffe, stated orally July 31. 

At the Commission’s request, Dr. Jol- 
liffe said, the United States Civil Service 
Commission has advertised the holding 
of noncompetitive examinations for posi- 
tions on the engineering staff, to fill 
these present vacancies, and to create 
an eligibility list upon which the Com- 
mission may dray in the future. 

The engineering organization of the 
Commission, Dr. Joliffe, declared, has 
stwwn constant growth, because of the 
increased duties in the regulation of 
radio in all its aspects. Three or four 
engineering assignments are open now, 
he declared, and the Commission desires 
to have an eligibility list which will en- 
able it to fill these existing vacancies as 
well as to fill vacancies as they occur. 

The examinations advertised by the 
Civil Service Commission are for senior 
radio ensrineers at salariessof $4,600 per 
annum, radio engineers at $3,800, and 
assistant radio engineers at $2,600. Ap- 
plications for the examinations must be 
on file not later than Aug. 27. ‘ 

The po: of Assistant Chief Engineer 
is still vacant but Dr. Jolliffe said there 
is no immediate plan to fill this posi- 
tion. V. Ford Greaves is Assistant Chief 


Engineer in charge of broadcasting, and 
the vacant position is that of Assistant 
Chief Engineer in charge of short waves 
eu commercial communications. 


on Rate 


‘Making Will Be Consid- 


of the association upon— 
“the important questions of public policy” 





‘Majority of Grain Mills Are Situated in Comparatively Few 
Counties, However, Figures Compiled by 





Census Bureau Reveals 





By Edward R. Dewey 


Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of Distribution, United States Bureau 
of the Census 


Establishments manufacturing flour 
and other grain-mill preducts form prob- | 
ably the most far-flung industry in the 
United States. Grain mills are locatea 
im every State and in about half the | 
counties in the country. As a conse- 
quence, it would appear at first glance 
that the milling industry is an exception 


Governing Expenses 
Vary Within States 





Census Bureau Finds That 
Per Capita Revenues Dif- 
fer Widely 


State governments are comparable to 
the. heads of families, and vary just as 
much in the extent and manner in which 
they give support to those dependent 
upon them, it was stated orally by the 
chief of the State statistics division of 
the Bureau of the Census, L. A. Car- 
ruthers, July 31, The expenses vary in 
accord with the extent of the State 
support, and the geographic and- eco- 
nomic conditions that exist in each, he 
said. 

In certain States, the counties 
cities carry on the activities that are 
assumed by the State government in 
other States, Mr. Carruthers pointed out. 
In some of the States, funds are used 
for prevention of forest fires and the 
like, while other States have no such 
problem since they have no forests, and 
these together with similar reasons, 
cause the variance in the expenditures 
and the per capita assessments. 

Ratio Varies Frequently 

Obvfously the per capita revenue in 
the States with small populations should 
be larger than the thickly settled States, 
Mr. Carruthers said, but this does not 
mean that the larger a State is in pop- 
ulation the smaller the revenue per 
capita, since the ratio varies, after a 
certain sized population is reached. 

Usually the Bureau of the Census 
sends its own corps of workers to the 
various States to compile the statistics 
relative to the cost of running the State 
governments, it was explained, but due 
to the 15th decennial census requiring’ 
the services of these people for prelimi- 
nary work, the collection of data had to 
be left to the States themselves for the 
compilation of the costs of operations | 
for the fiscal year, ended, June 30, 1928, j 
which is the latest figure. This transfer 
of the work caused a delay and the 
final announcements are late as a result. 

The per capita costs are all subject to 
change, Mr. Carruthers pointed out, 
since these are based on population fig- 
ures that are estimated, and may vary 
with the final populations of the various 
States, when announced. 

Nevada Per Capita Highest 

The highest per capita expenditures for 
maintaining the government of any of 
the 45 States that have been announced 
up to this time were in Nevada, where 
the per capita expenditures averaged | 
$54.81 and the per capita revenues aver-'! 


and 


is 


aged $50.81, it was shoWn by the statis- 
tics for 1928. The lowest per capita 
averages were in Georgia, where the 


per capita expenditures were $5.11 and 
the per capita revenues were $8.74. 

The State where the widest difference 
‘occurred between the per capita rev- 
enues and expenditures was in Wyoming, 
| where the revenues were $39.41 and the 
expenditures $21.54, it was disclosed, 
while the least difference was in Mis- 
sissthpi where the per capita expendi- 
tures and revenues were $8.24 and $9.74, 
respectively, it was stated, 





More Employes Covered 
By Compensation Insurance 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, July 31. ' 

More than 18,000 employes in Penn- 
sylvania who had not previously been 
covered by workmen’s compensation in- 
surance have been covered since Jan. 1, | 
1930, according to a report made to the 
Secretary of Jabor and Industry, Peter 
Glick, by the Director of the Bureau of 


Workmen's Compensation, William H. 
Horner. : ; 
The new policies written under the 


workmen’s compensation act during the 
first six months of this year by the 
State insurance fund and insurance com- 
panies numbered 6,085, the report said. 

Rigid enforceme@t of the act was 
greatly facilitated, the report stated, by, 
an amendment passed by the last legis- | 
lature providing penalties for employers 
who fail to provide compensation insur- 
ance for employes. 


| been prepared by the Census 


to the concentration rute established by 
other industries. Yet a perusal of the 
1927 census of manufactures’ figures 
discloses that this industry fs highly 
concentrated, too, with more than half 
of the 4,062 mills in the country located 
in 883 counties of 14 States. 

Information as to the location, not 
only of the milling industry, but also of 
all industries, by counties, has recently 
Bureau. 
There are in the United States 4,062 es- 
tablishments, each of which produced 
flour or other grain-mill products valued 
at $5,000 or more in 1927, These estab- 
lishments were located in 1,524 of the 
5,075 counties in the country, but more 
than half of those mills were in the 


' States of Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 


tucky, Michiz;an, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraskag New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsy]vania, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. 





The number of counties in each State 
having flour and other grain products 
mills and the number of such miils in 
each State are shown in the following 
table: Counties with establishments, A; 
numbers of establishments, B: 

A B 
AIBDAME: c. sceaes patie one 16 21 
ATIEONE os. ese Reais sive 6 
Arkansas ..... hwabadaesea Ula 27 
COUIOIMIS 5. sconce e:aa bates. ee 65 
CMNMOR: ‘aes cuieecuanesyoeye Oe 66 
GOMDCCHCEE cacccceisccionss & 11 
a ee a 28 
District of Columbia .......+ .- 2 
PIOUE aG wacky sceeeve bun, , 5 
REOPEIE ove sooo cavervesad Om 41 
MEIN. oS icpeiessneieicinty OP eaaU Ce: ee 47 
MOA: 6 Giensnie G cae eva beeen ee 107 
PAD 6. d:0. Wcrengeeeeresce se 206 
lowa wear alban wha Ae ae 68 
MOMEES isa cce Sem nip ag vie'esia nso” ee 162 
BEOUICKY viwais maceseesenses 79 163 
BGMIUME: sc nceneehyeenesek. Om 2 
MEMENG: <ccdvoiw > Kplaie news naenae ee ‘ 
Maryland 21 
Massachusetts  ...sseceeees 11 
BRIBED iam eG cae eens, ee 
ee eer rsa 53 
Mississippi 5 
Missouri 84 
Montana J nlararatg @ eiteseo ae tar eee 38 
PROUIMERE sais wise neeeeeoneses ee 115 
GMO 0's ites yawn 06 KR 5 5 
New Hampshire ........++.- 7 13 
Os a 5 
POW MORICO <<) oh cseswinessin,. ’ 
ON OE TT, 5 
orth Caroline ...cscccseses OA 3 
North Dakota. <<. «e000 20 7 
Ohio wate r &5 1 
Oklahoma ....... niente - oe 64 
SONOR 6a vecce = paicniniaciee aia’ ae 49 
Pennsylvania ...... err 529 
menede WslANd .a.cccseceense SS 8 
South Carolina .......- co 10 
UO FIAKOURL a acawergeanctne oom 21 
Tennessee a ae wre aca 168 
MORE 61a eu nwyeec eae@eaeen ee 95 
Co ae ° res 66 
MMOS ~ soto sconce ca cocceee ID } 
RIA: 4.05 a8 wa ce a anna nd eae 200 
Washington ..... ae : 20 5X 
West Virginia Po asainteutea’ . 33 71 
Wisconsin na anal eieaiate . 45 98 
Wyoming yas 6 8 
Totals Sat te he es 1,524 4,062 
(Note: The census classification of 


“flour and other grain-mill products” in- 
cludes wheat, corn, rye, buckwheat, rice, 
and barley flour and meal; cracked corn, 
shorts, middlings, feed for livestock, etc.) 

Of what practical use is such infor- 
mation to the manufacturing establish- 
ments selling to the milling industry? 


First and foremost, it has been seen at 
a glance that there are 1,551 counties 
in the United States in which no flour 


and other grain-products mills are found 
and in which it therefore useless to 
look for business from this industry. 
Next, assuming that all the flour and 
other grain-products mills are  poten- 
tial market for the goods that the manu- 
facturer has to sell, he can compare 
the number of customers which he has 
in each county or im any particular 
county having flour and other grain- 
products mills with the number of such 
establishments shown. 

From a study of the table, he should 
also get a fairly clear understanding of 
the extent to which the flour and other 
Zrain-products industry is concentrated 


is 


geographically and of the fact that a 
large share of the business can be ob- 


tained in a relatively small number of 
counties. This is particularly true when 
one remembers that ir the above table 
an establishment manufacturing $5,000 
worth of flour and other grain products 
counts as a single establishment and ap- 
pears just as important as a mammoth 
factory producing thousands of dollars’ 
worth of grain products a month. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the milling industry, by counties or 
by industrial areas, has thuss:far been 





Petitions Filed for Radio Licenses 


An additional channel for use in avia- 
tion radio communication at the Munici- 
pal airport, Atlanuec City, N. J., is re- 
quested of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion by New York Airways, Inc, in an 
application just filed. The Commission 
has made public applications affecting 
both broadcasting and communications, 
as follows: 


Broadcasting Applications Received 
| WQAM, Miami Broadcasting 
600 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla, 
tion permit to move main 
Biscayn? Blvd., to 
Miami, change equipment, and increase 
power from 1 kw. to 2% kw day and 1 kw. 
night on 560 ke., unlimited. 

KOL, Seattle Broadcasting Company, 1226 
2nd Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Modification 
of license to move main studio from 1326 
2nd Avenue to 3rd and University Streets, 
Seattle, Wash. 

<DYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Corp., 
Twp. No. 1 So., Range 1 West 33rd South, 
Cor, 9th West, Salt Lake City, Utah. Con- 
struction permit to install new equipment, 

Aplications Received 
(Other than Broadcasting) 

WGDW, New York Airways, Inc., Munici- 
pal Airport, Atlantic City, N. J. Modifica- 
tion of license for an additional frequency 
of 5,570 ke. 

| W2XA, American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company 
Construc- 
studio from 2 


325-329 N. E, First Ave. 


Announced by Federal Commission 





; . ; nt ere ‘ay entog Public Utilities Commission for permission 
Co., Rocky Point, N, Y. Renewak of experi- products industry, copies of which can over telephone rates, street car rates, to abandon its Tiffin-Fostoria-Toledo 
mental license for 45 to 75 kc, 190 kw. be obtained from the Census Bureau and to some extent over railroad rates, branch, claiming the line has been operated 
W2xDC, R. C, A, Communications, Inc. without charge—while they last. but has no authority in respect to the at a loss for three years. 
Portable in vicinity of Riverhead, N, Y.| The preliminary report for the flour | rates charged by an electric light and Toledo Sugar Beet Co. has asked the 
License to cover construction permit for and other grain-mill products industry power company. This is a matter for ad- Commission to require the Toledo, Bowling 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12.850, for 1929 will be published by the Census | justment between the inhabitants of a Green & Southern Traction Co, to continue 
17,300, 34,600, 51,900 60,000 to 400,000 ke, Bureau within two or three weeks after municipality through a franchise or sparetion. ae ive ae wate ser te 1980) 
sa Oa? pg ; .__ all the millers have filed their returns otherwise; or where there is no franchise ice ve t aera aelina hin oe one 
IAAL, acific-Western Broadcasting ‘. 7 Thie : aaa a : fae stunt niemet Tes i é ntra or ivery at six poin 
Wedsetiick. Saae nace Mastsinakan. Cale with the Bureau. This report will also! it is a matter for private contre ong the traction line. An application for 
Modification of construction permit for ex- be sent, without charge, to those who tween the public utility company and ab&ndonment is pending before the Com- 
tension of completion date to Sept. 30, 1931, ask for it. the individuals dealing with it. mission, 
e 
Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) ; 

New York Central R. R. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

June 6 Months June 6 Months June 6 Months 

1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Freight revenue ......++++ 25,368,666 30,860,306 160,694,204 191,146,727! 14,761,386 17,836,158 89,661,099 100,322,685 | 10,568,675 12,266 64,152,738 73,985,307 
Passenger reventie ....++-+ 10,900 688 12,599,036 57,208,010 63,862,878! 1,780,207 2,056,847 9,565,192 11,035,743! 2,870,509 3,519,247 15,434,933 17,830,434 
Total oper. rev... : $1.626.145 50,007,658 248,697,298 290,974,113 | 17,902,603 21,282,674 106,444,285 119,294,952 14,813,755 19,534,114 88,163,204,103,133,980 
Maintenance of way...... 5870375 6,664,330 31,302,316 34,135,642) 2,072,406 2,328,722 12,433,433 13,972,399 | 2,305,147 2,896,094 16,427,722 16,311,663 
Maintenance of equipment 8.511.920 10,357,512 55,227,817 64,571,128) 3,739,847 4,604,403 23,398,899 25,765,216) 2,832,761 3,311,855 19,910,784 20,104,744 
Transportation expenses... 14,117,477 16,170,498 90,336,706 100,540,352! 5,923,783 6,830,388 959,624 41,230,459) 4,540,945 4,932,489 28,591,225 29,693,912 


Total expenses incl, other. 31,341.517 








36,161,041 


¢ of 
Imports Outlined 





Appraiser of Port of New 
York Points Out Differ- 
ences in Acts of 1922 and 
1930 on Subject 


New York, July 31.—Aporaiser of the 
Port F. J. H. Kracke has issued an offi- 
cial order (C. S. No. 51) on the mark- 
ing of imported merchandise with the 
name of the country of origin, referring 
particularly to the changes made in the 
tariff act of 1980. The order reads in 
full text: Y : 

The attention, of appraising officers 
is called to the provisions governing the 
marking of imported articles under sec- 
tion 304, act of June 18, 1930. 

Subdivision (a) provides for the man- 
ner of marking. 

Subdiv.sion (by) for 
for failure to mark. 

Subdivision (c) for the withholding of 
delivery of imported articles until 
marked. 

It will be noted from a reading of sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of section 304 of 
the act of June 18, 1930, that there is 
a distinct difference between the mark- 
ing provisions of section 304 of the act 
of 1922 and the provisions of section 
304 of the act of 1930. Section 304(a) 
of the act of 1922 provided 

“That every article imported into the 
United States, which is capable of be- 
ing marked, stamped, branded, or la- 
beled, without injury, at the time of its 
manufacture or production, shall be 
marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, 
in legible English words, in a conspicu- 
ous place that shall not be covered or 
obscured by any subsequent attachments 
or arrangements, so as to indicate the 
country of origin. Said marking, stamp- 
ing, branding, or labeling shall be 
nearly indelible and permanent as the 
nature of the article will permit.” 

Labeling of Every Package 

And it furthes provided, in addition 
to regular duty imposed by law on such 
article, a duty of 10 per centum of the 
appraised value thereof, or if the article 
is free of duty, a duty of 10 per centum 
of the value thereof. 

It also provided that every package 
containing any imported article shall be 
marked, stamped, branded or labeled so 
as to indicate clearly the country of 
origin, but there was no penalty imposed 
if the package was not so marked, 

The provision for withholding delivery 
for the article and the package until 
marked within the meaning of the law 
is practically similar in both sides. 

Under the act of 1922, it was provided 
“That every imported article capable 6f 
being marked, etce., x x should be 
marked, etc., x x.” The act of 1930, sub- 
division (a) provides that every imported 
article and its immediate container, and 
the package in which such article is im- 
ported, shall be marked, stamped, 
branded, labeled, in legible English 


additions! duti:s 


as 


so 


or 


words in a conspicuous place, in such 
manner as to indicate the country of 
origin of such article, and that such 


marking, etc., shall be as nearly indel- 
ible and permanent as the nature of the 
article will permit, and further provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
ty regulations prescribed, except any 
article from the requirements of mark- 
ing if he is satisfied that such article is 
incapable of being marked, ete. or can- 
not be marked, etc., without injury or 
except at an expense economically pro- 
hibitive of the importation or that the 
marking, ete. of the immediate container 
of such article will reasonably indicate 
the country of origin. 

It will be the duty, therefore, of ap- 
praising officers, in instanees where such 
officer belives that the article imported 
can not be marked within the manner 
of marking prescribed in section 304(a) 
that such article shall be submitted to 
the appraiser for transmission to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to indicate the 
method of marking of the imported arti- 
cle. 

In subdivision (b), section 304, there 
is an additional duty imposed if the ar- 
ticle or its container is not marked, 
whereas, under the marking provisions 
of. the act of 1922, 
was imposed if the 
marked. 

It is provided for in section 3804 (e) 
of the marking provisions of the act 
of June 18, 1930, that this section shall 
take effect 60 days after date of enact- 
ment of this act. In the meantime, al! 
rules, regulations and decisions govern- 
ing the marking of imported merchan- 
dise provided for in the act of 1922 shall 


container was not 


be applied until the new act become 
effective. ae 
Appraising officers will use all dili- 


gence to see that the marking provisions 
are properly carried out. 

<cctetenatdasintmnincaeumnandtetnneintnintnninnettenttiatntta 
published by the Census Bureau. The 
“Market Data Handbook of the United 
States” does, to be sure, contain statis- 
tics on the total value of manufacturing 
production and other pertinent figures, 
but these relate to the combined indus- 
tries and not to individual industries. 
Moreover, a great deal of information 
in regard to this industry for the coun- 
try as a whole and for the States, com- 
prising statistics Tor 1927, together 
with comparable figures for 1925, 1923, 
and 1919, is available in a special re- 
port for the flour and other grain mill 


194,237,415 216,103,232 


no additional duty | 


13,196.030 








New York Makes — 


Is Held to Not Hazardous Report on Three 


Attorney General of Oregon Renders Opinion Interpreting 
Provisions of Workmen’s Compensation Law 
‘ Goncerning State Employes 


es 
State of Oregon 


A teacher in a State normal school is 
not engaged in a hazardous occupation 
as defined by the Oregon Law, according 


to an opinion by the Attorney General, | 
I. H. Van Winkle, to the chairman of the! 


Insurance Committee, C. C. Colt, of the 
State Board of Higher Education. 


“Under the provisions of the workmen’s | 


compensation law of this State,” the 
opinion said, “if the State or any State 
Department shall engage as an employer 
in any hazardous occupation, as defined 
in the act, it is subject to the provisions 
of the act. See section 1, chapter 326, 
General Laws of Oregon, 1927. . 

“Hazardous occupations are defined in 
section 6617, Oregon Laws, as amended 
by section 2. chapter 326, General Laws 
of Oregon, 1927. This section also pro- 
vides that the occupations for which rates 
are expressly established in section 6624, 
Oregon Laws, are hazardous. There is 
nothing in either section 6617, as 
amended, or ‘section 6624 which would 
apply to an instructor at the Eastern 
Oregon Normal School, or any other 
teacher, or make the work performed by 
them a hazardous occupation within the 
act. 

“Tt is provider! in section 6636, Oregon 
Laws, as amended by section 8, chapter 


326, General Laws of Oregon, 1927, that | 


the State, State Departments, or any em- 
ployer engaged in any occupation other 


Utah Sets ‘Silver Day’ 
To Aid Its Industry 








Governor Dern’s_ Proclama- 
tion Urges Public Interest 
Be Centered in Situation 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, July 31. 
One of the factors contributing to the 
general depression existing in Utah is 
the reduced foreign trade with the 
Orient due to the collapse of the silver 


market, it is stated by Governor George | 
H. Dern in a proclamation designating | 


Aug. 1 as “Silver Day.” 

The Governor urges all organizations 
and individuals to join in a movement 
to center public interest on the silver 
situation. His proclamation, issued July 
30, follows in full text: 


A concerted movement is under way 
throughout the United States at this 
time to better business conditions. 

The financial depression which has 
spread over the country has affected 
Utah to a greater or less extent. One| 


of the factors contributing to this gen- 
eral depression is reduced foreign trade 
with the Orient due to the collapse of 
the silver market. 

In our State the deplorable condition 
of the silver mining industry, on which 
many thousands are dependent for a 
livelihood, is largely responsible for un- 
employment and business stagnation. 

Therefore, I, George H. Dern, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah, do hereby 
declare Friday, Aug. 1, 1930, “Silver 
Day” and I urge all civic and commer- 
cial organizations, all business houses 
and individuals to join in the movement 
to center public interest on the silver 
situation. : 

I also urge that, wherever possible, all 
wages be paid in silver on that day; that 
merchants make all change in silver; and 


that the slogan, ‘“‘Aug. 1 is Silver Day 
use more silver—help Utah prosper- 
itv,” be carried by all advertisers. 


In testimony thereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
Great Seal of the State of Utah. 

Done at the capitol, Salt Lake City, 
this July 380, 1930. George H. Dern, 
Governor. 


Buying of Canadian 
Power Questioned 


Minnesota Officer Doubts Le- 
gality of Situation 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, July 31. 

The Attorney General's office is not 
advised of any statute which permits a 
Canadian village to engage in the busi- 
ness of furnishing electrical power and 
energy in Minnesota, it stated in a 
letter by Assistant Attorney General W. 
H. Gurnee, in reply to an inquiry as to 
whether the village of Emerson, Mani- 
toba, may legally furnish such power in 
Noyes, Minn. 

“Tt may be,” the letter says, “that such 
a village could qualify under our for- 
eign corporation laws, although I very 
much doubt it. Certainly the property 
of a foreign municipality located in this 
State would be subject to taxation. 

“So far as the matter of rates is con- 
cerned, this is something which unfortu- 
nately is not subject to regulation by 
any State authority. The Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission has jurisdiction 


is 








15,179,570 89,172,060 


10,537,957 


: Salem, July 31 


than those defined in section 6617, Oregon 
Laws, as amended, may make written 
application to the State Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission to fix a rate of con- 
tribution for such occupation. After the 
rate is so fixed, the applicant may file 
notice in writing to the Commission of 
its election to contribute under the act. 
Provision is made for posting notices, and 
opportunity is given for the workmen to 
reject the provisions of the act. The sece- 
tion then provides: 

se re The employer and such of his 
or its workmen as shall not have given 
such written notice of their election to 
the contrary shall be subject to all of 
the provisions of this act and entitled 
to all of the benefits thereof * wae: 

“It is provided in section 6626, Oregon 
Laws, as amended by chapter 311, Gen- 
eral Laws of Oregon, 1921, that if any 
workman shall sustain a personal in- 
jury by accident arising out of and in 


the course of his employment caused by 
violent or external means, while he is 
subject to the provisions of the work- 


men’s compensation act, he, or his bene- 
ficiary or dependents, if the injury re- 
sult in death, shall receive compensation 
according to the schedules contained in 
that section. 

“The teacher mentioned in your letter 
was not working subject to the work- 
men’s compensation act at the time of her 
‘injury, and is not entitled to any of its 
benefits.” 


Receiver Named for Texas 
Insurance Organization 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 31. 
Wright Morrow, of Houston, was ap- 
pointed July 31 as receiver for the $e- 
curity Union Insurance Company, of 
Houston, by District Judge J. D. Moore 
on petition of the State Insurance Com- 
thission. 
The company recently was temporarily 
suspended from doing business because 
of financial impairment. 


Ilinois Asks Receiver 
~ For Insurance Company 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, July 31. 

A petition for an order directing the 
appointment of a receiver for the Gate- 
Way Life Insurance Company, of East 
St. Louis, was filed July 28 in the Circuit 
Court of St. Clair County by the Attor- 
ney General, Oscar FE, Carlstrom, at the 
relation of the Director of Trade and 
Commerce, Leo H. Lowe, 

It is alleged that the company was in- 
corporated in January, 1928, and col- 
lected certain moneys in payment of sub- 
scriptions to capital stock, but has not 
qualified under the insurance laws to 
transact business and has issued no pol 
icles, 


State Regulation 
till te 


Public Utilities 


Illinois 








Wabash Railway Co. has been cited by 
the Commerce Commission to show cause 
why certain passenger trains operated be 
tween Chicago and Jacksonville have been 
discontinued without authority of the Com 
mission and why they should not be re 
stored 

Rockford, Beloit & Janesville Railway 
Co. has applied for permission to cease 
operation for a period of one year. 


Moline Association of Commerce, through 








its traffic burearv has filed complaint 
against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R oag@ alleging unreasonable rates en 
coal from Atkinson to certain towns and 


asking for reparation. 
Federated Metal Corp. has filed complaint 


against the Chicago Junction, Hlinois Cen- 
tral, Grank Trunk and Chicago & North 
Western railroads alleging unreasonable 
rates on zine alloy and asking for repara 
tior 
Indiana 

Indiana Motor Transit Co., subsidiary of 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis g& Eastern 
Traction Co., has been authorized by the 
Public Service Commission temporarily to 
abandon bus service between Indianapolis 


Crawfordsville. 
People’s Motor Coach Co. of Indianapolis 


and 


was authorized to discontinue owl service 
on certain lines, upon a showing that the 
service resulted in an annual deficit of 
$10,000, 

Oaklandon Gas & Oil Co. was authorized 
to increase its rate for yas service in 
Qaklandon from 55 cents to $1 per 1,000 
cubic feet. The company also was author- 
ized to issue 1,500 shares of capital stock 
of $25 par value and sell it at not less 
than 95 per cent, 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co. was 
vuthorized to issue 5,000,000 shares of 6 
per cent preferred stock, to be sold at not 
less than 94 per cent, and 500,000 ; hares 
of common stock at not less than $10 a 
share 


Studebaker Bus Line, Inec., was authorized 
ell its Washington-Bedford line to Peter 
Argenta of Vincennes 
Ohio 


Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway, an 
interurban electric line, has petitioned the 


to 









11,984,287 70,129,647 71,336,420 





Net from railroad.... 10,284.628 13,846,617 54,459,883 74,870,886 4,706,573 6,103,104 2 30,122,892! 4,275,798 17,549,827 18,033,557 31,797,560 
MR Rai dons osha 3.130.806 3,501,023 17,810,301 20,363,006 899,086 1,031,579 5,574,198 6,154,799, 1,370,120 1,701,049 6,816,021 8,693,409 
Uncollectible ry. rev.,ete .. 9° 299 8,913 87,343 62,252 1,925 2,013 16,901 26,945 387 1,063 1,724 12,505 
Net after taxes, etc.... 7.145.523 10,336,681 36,562,239 54,445,634! 3,805,562 5,069,512 18,937,912 23,941,148] 2,905,291 5,847,715 11,205,812 23,091,646 
Net after rents. .........+ 6,364,083 9,709,482 32,160,278 51,089,733| 3,693,677 4,788,077 17,722,855 22,490,840! 2,856,018 5,841,405 10,830,339 23,576,225 
Aver, miles'‘operated.....++ 11,477.28 11,479.40 11,477,28 11,479.40) 5,658.22 5,639.42 5,658.22 5,639.42| 9,630.62 9,663.73 9,630.70 9,663.54 
Operating ratio ......e0+¢ 75.3 2.3 78.1 74.3 73.7 71.3 77.0 74.8 71.1 61.4 79.5 69.2 





Insurance Firms 


Information Sent to Wiscon- 
sin in Connection With 
Application of Companies 
For Licenses in That State 


State of New York: 
New York, July 31. 

Reports on three New York fire in- 
surance companies have been made by the 
New York Insurance Department and 
forwarded to the Wisconsin Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, Milton A. Freedy, in 
connection with applications of the com- 
panies to do business in the latter State, 
it has been announced by the Depart- 
ment here. 

Following are extracts from the re- 
ports: 

Standard Insurance Company of New 
York was shown to possess total admitted 
assets of $5,046,788 and total liabilities 
of $1,581,576. With capital of $1,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $2,465,212. The 
surplus to policyholders was $3,465,212. 
For the five year period of January, 
1925, to March, 1930, the company 
showed an underwriting loss of $150,- 
995.89 and gain m investments‘ of $1,- 
407,557, bringing the net gain from un- 





ol, 
derwriting and investments to $1,256,561. 
The examination was made as of Mar. 
31, 1930. 

American Constitution Fire Assurance 
Company of New York showed total ad- 
mitted asstts of $2,781,440 and total li- 
abilities of $390,809. The company’s 
capital is $1,000,000 and surplus $1,390,- 
631. The examination was made as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, and the company started 
business in January, 1929, 





° " ' 
American Home Fire Assurance Com- 
pany of New York has total admitted 
assets of $2,808,569, and total liabilities 


of $435,721. The capital is $1,000,000 
and surplus $1,372,848. The examina- 


tion was made as of Dec. 31, 1929, the 
company having commenced business in 
January, 1929. 


Insurance ye Oil 
Refineries to Be Reduced 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 31. 


The Underwriters’ Association of the 


Middle Department, which rates oil re- 
fineries located in Pennsylvania, has 
made drastic modifications in its basie 


rate schedule which will have the effect 
wf reducing fire insurance and use and 
occupancy insurance rates in the terri- 
tory affected from 25 to 30 per cent, the 
Insurance Department has announced. 
This will result in ancestimated annual 
savings to oil refineries of $100,000, the 
Department revealed. The Middle De- 
partment excludes southeastern Penn- 
sylvania and Allegheny County. 


Kentucky Seeks to Prevent 
‘Shaving’ of Death Claims 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, July 31. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, desires to cooperate with 
industrial insurance companies to pre- 
vent agents from defrauding  policy- 
holders through “shaving” of death 
claims, according to a letter he has sent 
to companies doing business in Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Allin’ requested the companies to 
inform him of any such action, of other 
illegal practices, on the part of agents, 
so that he may be in a position to refuse 
to reissue, licenses to such agents, 


Bie on ve ; 
Writ Sought to Protect 
Self-serve ‘Gas’ Stations 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, July 31. 
Suit has been filed in the Wayne 
County Circuit Court by Thomas B. Jen- 
kins for an injunction against the State 
Fire Marshal, Alfred Hogston, to re- 
strain enforcement of the fire marshal’s 
rule prohibiting the operation of self- 

serve gasoline stations. 


Illinois Ruling Given 
On Summons Service 


Opinions Involve Department 
Of Trade and Commerce 


State of Illionis: 
Springfield, July 31. 

No responsibility attaches to the Di- 
rector of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce or to the Department in the 
acceptance of any summons served upon 
the Director involving an insurance com- 
pany transacting business in the State, 
the Attorney General, Oscar Eg Carl- 
strom, has advised the Director, Leo H. 
Lowe, in response to an inquiry. 

The Director of the Department, of 
which the Insurance Division is a part, 
it was explained, is appointed under the 
law as the attorney upon whom process 
of law may be served f6r insurance com- 
panies incorporated in other States. 

“The question of whether or not serv- 
ice confers jurisdiction is one that con- 
cerns the parties who may move to 
quash the summons or process if ille- 
gally served, and under no circum- 
stances could any responsibility attach 
to you or your Department by reason of 
any irregularity in the issuance and 
service of stmmons,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral said. ‘However, it is your duty to 
notify the defendant being served 
through you relative thereto.” 

The Director of Trade and Commerce, 
however, is not the exclusive agent or 
attorney for service of process when he 
is so designated by a foreign life insur- 
ance company admitted to do business in 
Illinois, according to another opinion of 
the Attorney General to the Superin-. 
tendent of Insurance, Harry W. Hanson, 

The inquiry on this point, the Attorney 
General said, is answered in the case of 
Sweney v. Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 251 Ill. App., 1, in which 
the court said: 

“The provisions for service upon the 
Director of Trade and Commerce * * * 
does not repeal or exclude the provisions. 
of the practice act * * * for sefvice on 
agents of insurance corporations. (Su- 
preme Hive Ladies of Maccabees of 


| World v. Harrington, 27 IIL, 511, 519.)” 
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Missouri Road 


Is Given Right 





St. Louis Southwestern Tells 
I. C. C. Proceeds Will Be 
Used to Pay Indebtedness 
And Provide Capital Fund 





St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
ease authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue not ex- 
ceeding $7,000,000 of promissory ha 
and from time to = ras hag wince 

‘o years from July 1, 19o0¥, ssue 
tee note 7 renewal thereof, all of 
the notes to be delivered to the payee 
at par, it was announced July 31 ne 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
S The railroad was also granted permis- | 
sion by the Commission to issue $7,- 
700,000 of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds, to be pledged and re- 
pledged within the stipulated ae 
period as collateral security for the 

s. ‘ 
Taiteeeite realized on the notes will be 


similar notes 1 


applied by the carrier toward ander 4 
<isti indebtedness and to provide 
as Tor Brief notice 


funds for capital purposes. 

of its action in the case was mac 

the Commission on July 25. 
Locomotives to Be Bought 

Authority to issue $810,000 of 4'2 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, series- 
K, to be used in the partial purchase of 
ten locomotives costing a total of $1,091,- 
586.40, ulso has been granted by the 
Commission to the railway, according to 
a report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 8362 made public July 31. The cer- 
tificates will be issued by the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company, as 
trust2e for the railroad, and sold at not 
less than 99.344 per cent of par and ac-| 
crued dividends to Freeman & Company 

f New York. ; : 
‘ The report in Finance Dicket No. 8361 
follows in full text: . 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, a common carrier by railroad | 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to issue 
and reissue $7,000,000 of promissory | 
notes, and to pledge and repledge as 
co!lateral security therefor, at the ratio 
of $110, principal amount, of bonds, for | 
each $100, face amount, of notes, certain | 
first terminal and unifying mortgage | 
bonds now in its treasury. No objec-| 
tion to the grantins of the application | 
has been presented to us. | 

The applicant represents that on July | 
1, 1930, it had outstanding bank loans 
in an amount exceeding $4,000,000. To 
pay off these loans and other debts and 
to provide funds for capital purposes, 
it proposes to borrow from the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York 
not less than $59000,000 nor more than 
$7,000,000, issuing an equal aggregate 
amount of its promissory notes, and 
pledging as collateral security for these 
notes first terminal and unifying mort- | 
gage bonds, now free in its treasury, 
to a principal amount which shall equal | 
110 per cent of the face amount of the | 
notes. | 

The notes will be payable to the) 
Chase National Bank, or order, will 
bear interest at a rate not to exceed 
415 per cent per annum, and will ma- 
ture four months after date. The bonds | 
to be pledged are a part of $10,108,000 
of first terminal and unifying mortgage | 
bonds described in the report filed with | 
and made a part of our order of July 
11, 1930, in St. Louis Southwestern Ry. | 
Co. Bonds, 162 I. C. C. —. In that pro- 
ceeding the applicant was authorized to | 
issue not exceeding $4,600,000 of these 
bonds, to be pledged and repledged from | 
time to time as collateral security for 
any’ short-term notes which it might 
issue within the limitations of section 
20a(9) of the interstate commerce act. 
The applicant represents that it will 
borrow $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 as soon 
as our authority is obtained and will 
borrow an additional $1,000,000 at a 
later date only if such borrowing be- 
come imperative. Authority is also re- 
quested to renew such notes at their 
maturity. 

Under section 20a(9) a carrier is per- 
mitted to issue without first obtaining} 
our authority therefor, notes maturing 
not more than two years after the date 
thereof to an aggregate amount of not 
more than 5 per cent of the par value 
of its securities then outstanding. From 
the balance sheet as of Apr. 30, 1930, 
filed with the application, it appears 
that the total par value of the securities 
of the applicant then outstanding was | 
$84,252,950, 5 per cent of which would | 
amount to $4,212,647.50, thus making it 
necessary for the applicant to file this 
application. Upon issuing notes as pro- 
posed in this proceeding, the applicant 
will no longer be in a position to issue 
notes under the provisions of section 
20a(9). See Notes of Louisiana Ry. 
& Nav. Co., 124 I. C. C. 693, and Note 
mom. 2., C. & St. L. BR. R., 281 7. C. C. 
579. 

We find that the issue by the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company of not 
exceeding $7,000,000 of promissory notes 
and of similar notes in renewal thereof 
from jime to time within a period of 
two years from July 1, 1930, and not 
exceeding $7,700,000 of first terminal 
and unifying mortgage bonds, the bonds 
to be pledged and repledged as collateral 
security for such notes, as aforesaid (a) 
are for lawful objects within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent witn 
the proper performance by it of service 


le by 


| both 


1736) 
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of San Pedro and a few others’ use| ha$ been said that a hydroelectric plant | 


hydroelectric power. 
Salvador.—Salvador is without de- 
veloped coal or petroleum resources and 
has limited resources of water power, 
estimated at 200,000 horsepower, of 
which 2,700 had been developed in 1926. 
It is the only Central Amevican country 


where power available for consumption, | 
although greater than in prewar years, 


appears to be declining. During the 


years 1913 and 1920 to 1927, coal and 
briquet imports seldom reached 5,000 


tons. Coal imports dropped from 3,000 
tons in 1920 to less than 50 tons in 1927, 
when, however, 4,000 tons of briquets 
were imported. Imports of oil fuel in 
1925, 1926 and 1927 were 118,000, 69,000, 
and 62,000 barrels, respectively. The 
mileage of railways is 375. 

Nicaragua.—In the absence of any es- 
timate of the coal resources of Nica- 
ragua, it may be assumed that they are 
negligible. Out-crops, however, have 
been reported near Monkey Point, on the 
Atlantic coast south of Bluefields. There 
are no developed petroleum resources. 
Water-power resources have been estl- 
mated at 800,000 horsepower, of which 
400 had been developed in 1926. 

Point of Entry 

Imports of coal, which amounted to 
1,000 tons in 1913, in recent years have 
averaged about 4,000 tons annually. Blue- 
fields is the pirncipal port of entry. Oil- 
fuel imports in 1925, 1926 and 1927 were 
40,652, 89,601, and 76,004 barrels, re- 
spectively, and were used chiefly by the 
one railroad, 294 miles long. As in most 
other Central American countries, the 
indicated consumption of power is very 
much greater than it was in 1913. 

According to a recent report by Com- 
mercial Attache G. C. 
Nicaragua has 10 central light and power 
plants, totaling 3,261-kilowatt capacity, 
of which 693 kilowatts are diesel op- 
erated; 188 by water power; 380 water 
and diesel; 1,300 steam, producer gas, 
and diesel; and 700 steam, operated by 
a lumber company and probably gen- 
erated by wood refuse. Water-power 
plants connected with metal-mining en- 
terprises include one of 1,000 horsepower 
at Santo Domingo, Chontalis, and an- 
other of approximately 1,000 horsepower 
in the Pis Pis mining district. 


Developments of Coal 


Center at Tablaza 


Costa Rica.—The principal development 
in coal resources in Costa Rica has been 
at Tablaza, southeast of San Jose, where 
a seam 5 feet thick and covering about 
15,000 acres is reported. One analysis 
gives: Fixed carbon, 70 per cent; volatile 
matter, 20; and ash, 10 per cent. Trial 
use of this coal on the railroad some 
years ago was said to have proved 
unsatisfactory. Lignite has been e 
ported at Talamanca. Near the Atlantic 
coast, between the Estrella and Sixaola 


Rivers, a 30-inch seam of coal was said | only by Chile. Production, which began 


to analyze from air-dried samples: Mois- 
ture, 9.42 per cent; volatile matter, 54.56; 


fixed carbon, 33.49; ash, 2.53; sulphur, | 


0.34; and B. t. u.’s, 11,034. Outcrops of 
coal or lignite have been reported also 
near Grecia, Atenas, Palmares, and the 
head of the Gulf of Dulce. 

Imports of coal and briquets into Costa 
Rica in 1913 amounted to 40,000 tons, 
chiefly used by the railways. Owing 
to the conversion of locomotives to oii 
burners, receipts in 1927 were only 5,000 
tons and in 1928 less than 1,000 tons. 
The railways now operate 526 miles. 

Imports of oil fuel in 1925 amounted 


Peck, Panama, | 


re- | 


to 298,130 and in 1926 to 206,444 bar- | 


rels. 

The waterpower resources of Costa 
Rica are confined chiefly to the western 
part of the republic and have been es- 


timated at 1,000,000 horsepower, of which | 


15,000 had been developed in 1926. Many 
of the towns and all of. the cities have 
hydroelectric power. There was doubt- 
less little oil fuel or water power con- 
sumed in 1913. While imports of coal 
are now insignificant, the available power 
from imported oil fuel and water power 
is probably double that available from 
coal in 1913. 


Coal Beds Are Found 
In Several Districts 


Panama.—Coal beds are reported in 


| other, 


| formerly mixed 


| 1925, 


Central America Now Using . 


. 


on the Caldera River could supply ample 
power to electrify the Chiriqui Railway 
and furnish power to other industries 
within a radius of 120 miles. 

In view of the increasing trade in 
bunker fuel oil it is rather remarkable 
that coal sold as bunkers to commercial 
vessels has not decreased in quantity 
more than it has. The Canal was not 
open in 1913. In 1920 and 1921, 425,000 
tons of coal were loaded on commercial 
vessels each year. The tonnage declined 


in 1922 to 228,000 tons and reached a} 
low of 199,000 in 1923, then gradually | 


increased to 365,000 tons in 1927, stood 
at 300,000 in 1928, and 280,000 tons in 
the following year. All of the coal origi- 
nates in the United States, chiefly in 
West Virginia, and is purchased by the 
Panama Railway, owned by the United 
States Government. The quantity of 
coal handled by the railway is much 
larger than the tonnage indicated, which 
does not include that used by the rail- 
way itself; the Army, or the Navy. 
United States exports were 484,000 long 
tons in 1913, when the Canal was under 
construction; 155,000 in 1920; and 398.- 
000, 556,000, 264,000, and 304,356 tons, 
respectively, in 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
1929. According to the annual report of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal, 1926, 
the commodity movement through the 
Canal, Atlantic to Pacific, included 191,- 
488 tons of coal in 1924, 159,231 in 1925, 
and 222,288 in 1926, 

Bunker-oil sales, on the other hand, 
amounted to 2,489,000 barrels in 1922, 
increased to 4,545,000 in 1923 and to 
6,192,000 in 1924, 
to 4,828,000 barrels but 


increased to 


5,477,000 in 1926, and in 1928 and 1929} 


were 15,244,000 and 12,383,000 barrels, 
respectively. Last year they were ap- 


proximately the equivalent of 3,095,000 | 


tons of coal. The increase in sales of 


Diesel oil have been even more pro- | 


nounced. In 1922 they amounted to only 
69,000 barrels, showed a slight decline 
the following year, then gradually in- 
creased to 349,000 barrels in 1926, and 
thence advanced to 743,000 in 1928, and 
1,018,000 in 1929. 
bunker coal at Cristobal was $8 per long 
ton, and oil, $1.50 per barrel. 


Although coal deposits are reported in 


the States of Oaxaca and Puebla, Mex- | 


ico, and outcrops of coal in many other 
places, Coahuila is the only State where 
coal production is important and of late 
it has been declining there. The coal 
is f6und in five basins of which the Sa- 
binas, situated about 80 miles south of 
the United States border at Piedras Ne- 
gras, and with an estimated area of 
4,000 square miles,-is the largest. 


Mexico Is Second 
Latin Coal Producer 


Mexico is the second largest coal pro- 
ducer in Latin America, being exceeded 


about 1880, amounted to 782,000 tons in 
1902 and reached its peak in 1910 at 
2,700,000 tons. Production of 731,000 


tons in 1921 was increased to about 1,-| 


300,000 tons in each of the years 1924, 
and 1926, and has since declined 
to about 1,000,000 tons. Both slopes and 
shafts are used in getting the coal. A 
representative analysis has been reportd 
as ,showing: Volatile matter, 21.8 per 
cent; fixed carbon, 56.2; ash, 22 per cent; 
and B. t. u.’s, 12,462. The total invest- 
ment in coal mining in the State of Coa- 
huila has been estimated at $20,000,000. 

American investments are prominent. 
British nationals control one property 
and the Mexican National Railways an- 
The cost of production by one of 
the companies in 1927 was reported as 
$2.25 a ton. The Monterey Iron and 
Steel Co. is said to have purchased a mine 
at Rio Escondido in 1928, which produces 
gas and coking coal. This company 
and used native and 
American coke but now uses only the 
Mexican product. Recently, several 


| mines have closed and those remaining in 


| Operation produce a coking coal which 


iis distilled in by-product ovens. 


About 
half of the total production is washed. 


jIn 1928 nearly half of the output was 


| coked, largely by an American-controlled| 1. 


the Province of Bocas del Toro, Panama, | 


on the coast and in the interior; 
on the shores of Shepard Bay; on an 
island in the Chiriqui lagoon; on Popa 
Island at the entrance to the lagoon four 
miles east of Gatun Lake; near Indio 
River; and elsewhere. The coal in the 
interior is reported to be black, shining, 
and very hard, but to contain a high 
percentage of sulphur. A sample from 
Bocas del Toro was said to analyze: 


Volatile matter 39.20 per cent; fixed car- | 


bon, 48.60; ash, 12.20; sulphur, 3; and 
B. t. u., 13,540., About 1913 a Frenen 


company attempted to develop a lignite | 


mine near the Changuinola River. 

Used on railway locomotives, its prod- 
uct was found to be unsuccessful. 
ama has about 430 miles of railways.) 
In view of the importance of coal bunker- 
ing at the Panama Canal 
by imports—it seems improbable that any 


coal would so long have remained un- 
developed, 


Panama are negligible. Fuel is not re- 
auired for heating and charcoal and gas 
made from gas oil are used chiefly for 
cooking. Imports of oil fuel, which is 


(Pan- | 


company. 

Total coke production in 1925 amounted 
to 425,090 tons but since then has de- 
creased. The coal used in coke ovens 
in 1926, 1927, and 1928 was reported as 
542,000, 510,000, and 452,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 
used in metallurgical operations. 


Decrease Experienced 
In Coal Importations 


Decreasing imports of coal have ac- | 


companied a reduction in domestic pro- 
duction. 
ports approximated 450,000 tons, of 
which the United States furnished about 
80 per cent; Great Britain, 11 per cent; 


|and Australia the greater part of the 


| remainder, 
all supplied | 


In 1920, they were slightly 
over 200,000 tons, and in recent years 


jabout 100,000 tons, practically all from 
large deposits of exploitable high-grade | 


the United States. About 80 per cent 


;of the tonnage moves over land fron- 
| tiers and the .xemainder from the Vir- 
Imports of coal into the Republic of 


ginia and Gulf customs districts. In 
1907, the United States shipped to Mex- 
ico more thar 1,100,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal and about 250,000 tons of coke 


as well as a small tonnage of anthracite. | 


In 1925 they declined | 


In 1929 the price of | 


Practically all of the coke is 


Prior to the World War im-.| 


Freight Compacts Government Aid in Training 
Less Coal and More Fuel Oil By Ship Lines 


To Issue Bonds Statement by Department of Commerce Says Countries 


Are Now Generating Power Almost Exclusively 
From Imported Fuels 


Given Approval 


Three Rate Conference 
Plans for Cooperative 
Handling of Cargoes 


| 
‘Shipping Board Sanctions 
| 
| 


‘ 


| Three rate conference agreements for 
| the cooperative handling of freight traffic 
| between the @artiers involved, were ap- 
proved July 30 by the United States 
{Shipping Board. The agreements were 
filed pursuant to the terms of section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916, which makes 
Board approval mandatory before they 
may become operative.” The agreements 
are as follows: 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with 
Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Arrangement 
covering through movement of shipmenis 
from Pacific Coast terminal ports of 
Dimon Line to Porto Rico. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates 
‘and are to be apportioned 60 per cent 
to Dimon and 40 per cent to Bull. Cost 
of transhipment at New York is to be 
absorbed by the carriers in the same 
{ratio as the through rate is apportioned. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., with United Fruit Company: Agree- 
ment providing for through movement of 
shipments of cotton in bales from Pacific 
Coast ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf 
Steamship Company to Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, Mexico, with transhipment at 
New Orleans. The through rate is to be 
70 cents per 100 lbs., and is to be ap- 
portioned 40 cents to Luckenbach and 
30 cents to United Fruit, each carrier to | 
|assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
iment at New Orleans. 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. 
(American Merchant Lines), with Bar- 
| ber Steamship Lines, Inc.: Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments of 
general cargo from Far East ports, in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands, to Lon- 
don, England, with transhipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be| 
{based on direct line rates and appor- 
tioned equally between the lines after | 
deductian of cost of transhipment at New | 
York. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 31 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 20719 and Related Cases..-Omaha 

Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau v. 
| Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 14, 1930. 








| 1. Classification rating and resulting 
| class rates on corrugated fibre boxes, 
| knocked down, in carloads,-from Oma‘ia, 


|Nebr., to certain points in Iowa found un 
|reasonable. Reasonable rating and rates 
| prescribed. Intrastate rating and rates 
from Keokuk, Iowa, to some destinations 
found to result in undue prejudice to ship- 
|pers in interstate commerce. Basis for re- 

‘moval of undue prejudice indicated. 

2. Class B rating and resulting rates on 
|cooperage, other than cereal beverage, in 
‘carloads, from Omaha, Nebr., to specified 
;points in Iowa found not unreasonable. 
| Intrastate rating and rates from specified 
Iowa points to the same destinations found 
to result in undue prejudice to shippers in 
interstate commerce. Basis for removal of 
undue prejudice indicated. 

3. Classification ratings on farm wagon 
bodies, knocked down, in less than carloads, 
and on fresh or green vegetables, in less 
than carloads, found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable classification ratings prescribed. 

4, Modified class C rating and rates on 
hay from certain points in Iowa to Rock 
Island, Moline and East Moline, IIL, found 
not unreasonable. Intrastate rates from 
same origin points to Davenport, Iowa, 
found to result in undue prejudice to ship- 
pers in interstate commerce. Basis for 
removal of undue prejudice indicated. 

5. Other classification ratings, rules, and 
regulations found not unlawful. 

No. 22950.—William H. Ziegler Company v. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. Decided July 17, 1930. 

| Rate charged on one carload of hoisting 

{machinery from Aurora, IIl., to Minneap- 

| olis, Minn., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 21688.—Matt Schnaible Coal Company 
| et al. v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
| way ‘Company et al. Decided July 14, 

1930. 


Rate on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from the Brazil-Clinton group in Indiana 
to La Fayette, Ind., over interstate routes, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. ’ 

| 2. Rate on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
| from mines in the southern Illinois district 
to La Fayette found not unreasonable. 

No. 21186.—-Washington Building Lime 

Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
| Company et al. Decided July 7, 1930. 

1, Carload rate charged on chemical lime 
from Engle (Bakerton), W. Va., to Hope- 
well, Va., prior to Aug. 24, 1927, found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

9 


| loads, from Engle (Bakerton) to Hopewell 
on and after Aug. 24, 1927, found in- 
j} applicable. Applicable rate found not un- 
reasonable, Reparation awarded. 

|No. 15680.—Monongahela Valley Associa- 
tion v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 

Pailway Company et al. Decided July 11, 

1930. 

Class rates between Clarksburg, Fair 
mont, Grafton, Morgantown, Elkins, and 
|certain other points in West Virginia, on 
the one hand, and points in central terri- 
tory on the other hand, found unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial and preferen- 
tial. Order unnecessary in view of findings 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 
I. C. C, 344. 
| Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3411.—Sugar from points in Louisiana to 
Arkansas via _ rail-barge-and-rail routes. 


2. Rate charged on chemical lime, in car- 


Industrial Foremen Utilized 


Federal Specialists in Trade Education in 
' Order to Develop Greater Efficiency 


Corporate industry in the United!ings employed and are endeavoring to 
States is turning more and more to the! work out better factory relationships by 
State and Federal governments for as- | dealing more intelligibly with the work- 
sistance in training their foremen and/ ers. 
superintendents in meeting the new eco- | One method in achieving this result is 
nomic demands of factory production, 


| 
| 


| 


£Grs } i jin holding conferences in cooperation | 
the field agent in industrial education, ; with State Vocational Educational Board | 
+}C. D. McGarvey, stated orally at the members at which representatives of in- | 


| 


Business Found to Be Seeking Trade Help of State and| 


‘Data Compiled 


On Charges at 
- Various Ports 


Shipping Board Announces 
Supplement to Previous 
Publication on Terminal 
And Port Expenses 





Current data on port and terminal 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, | dustries attend and enter into a general Charges at United States ports has been 


July 31. 
Industries producing gas, oil, steel,| factors involved in directing workers. 
hydroelectric power, and stone materials; Industries send their own foremen and 
are a few which have taken advantage | superintendents for two reasons, Mr. Mc- 
of State and Federal service in the form 
of training leadership in specific trades, 


: : own men assisted in capitalizing their 
Mr. McGarvey said. 


i . : |experience which can be adapted to the 
A series of conferences held in the | problems peculiar to the individual plant, 
Pittsburgh area, under the auspices of | and they wish to avoid bringing in out- 
the department of vocational education | side persons less familiar 
of the University of Pittsburgh in coop-| factory conditions. 
eration with the State Department of | : 
Education and with advisory Assistance 
of the Federal Board, recently termi- 
nated, after sessions at intervals for six 
months attended by foremen and super- 
intendents of seven important industries, 
Mr. McGarvey explained. The purpose 
of these conferences was to put before 
leaders in business certain materials and 
technique leading to a better inspection, 
increased production, a greater elimina-|atives, put before the industrialists the 
tion of waste, and to call their attention | results of their experience. 
to responsibilities involving supervising, | knowledge of those present is pooled and 
instructing, and managing men in their application is made of the general results 
plants, | to specific concrete situations arising in 
he various plants. 
Development of Human \* 7 Eee 
Efficiency Is Sought 


Mr. McGarvey said that attention here- 


Training Programs 
Have Been Prepared 


The part the State and the Federal 
| governments play in these conferences is 
merely advisory, Mr. McGarvey. declared. 
Training programs have been worked out 
from many conferences and the govern- 
mental agencies, through their represent- 


time experience of the foremen and su 
tofore has been given to higher mechan- ag eggs in their particular plant 
ical efficiency in American industry, but | pina eae ee Bhd andl 
the tendency now is to develop greater | ] & Dane pre i vere be 
human efficiency. In other words, he|? " ~~ had he employed a 
continued, industrialists are now begin- | tot@ of 96 years in the trade and 35 


3 3 ; ; ; years as foremen, giving the conference 
ning to pay more attention to human be-| the benefit of 131 years of concrete ex- 


i | perience. 
Canada Making Payments The factory men formulated discus- 


To Indians by Airplane sions under the supervision of the voca- 
tional educators about such matters as 
Flying Commissioners of the Canadian | Supervising men, instructing them in the 
Government are delivering about $25,000 | best performance of their work, and in 
in cash to more than 4,000 Indians in| Managing the plant. To these are inter- 
Northern Ontario either as gratuities! woven discussions on manipulative skill, 
or annuities under treaties previously | technical knowledge, policies of the 
negotiated with Dominion Government at | Plants, and various factors necessary to 
Ottawa, according to a report received | highest efficiency in the production of 
in the Department of Commerce from! 00ds of quality at low cost, 


Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins | Problems Discussed 


at Ottawa. | : 
The Commissioners representing the | At Conference 


Department of Indian Affairs of the Do- | 
minion Government and the Department 
of Lands and Forests of the Provincial 
Government of Ontario, left Ottawa by 
air early in July. 

The party, which consists of six per- 
sons in all, is being transported in two 
cabin seaplanes operated by Canadian 
Government aviators. The trip will con- 
sume 35 days and the route followed wili 
be well into the Far North. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 





Those attending conferences of this 
| themselves been workers, at which time 
| they were principally concerned with the 
| finished product. As foremen and gen- 
}eral managers of the plants they have 
|now turned their attention from the fin- 
| ished product to the maker of that prod- 
| uct, hence their main responsibility is 
| in getting the workers to produce accord- 
ing to the most efficient method. 





















OF tac 
MIDLAND 


UNITED COMPANY 


Convertible Preferred Stock 
| ($3 Dividend) with Warrant 























7 STOCK carries a 
share-for-share warrant to purchase 
common stock of the Company, this 

| year, at $28.50. It is also convertible, 
before December 31, 1931, at the rate 
| of one and four-tenths shares of com- 
mon for each share of preferred. 


Dividends on 
the preferred 
shares are pay- 
able quarterly 
at the rate of $3 
per annum. The 
Company has 
Midland United Company owns or no funded debt. 
controls public utility companies serv- 
ing 697 communities in Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and Illinois, having an esti- 
mated population of 1,602,140. 








































Consolidated earnings statement of 
the Company and its subsidiaries as 
| of December 31, 1929, shows gross 
| earnings amounting to $47,494,818. 
Balance available for common 
| stock dividends and surplus was 
| $2,007,433. 









| These preferred shares and the war- 
rants are actively traded on The 





| 
| cording to 
Garvey said. They prefer to have their | the Shipping Board. 


| 

pt | 
with those} the publication of a supplement to the 
| volume 


and then a practical discussion of al] |™ade available by the Shipping Boara 


and the Department of War in a sup- 
plement to a previous publication, ac- 
a statement on July 31 by 


The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 
The Bureau of Operations of tlie 
nited States Shipping Board announces 


entitled “Port and Terminal 
Charges at United States Ports” issued 
in 1929. This new document, which has 


| just been released from the press, was 


Then the! 


| At conferences of this sort, Mr. Mc- | 
| Garvey explained, an inventory of the} yn 


prepared jointly by the Shipping Board 
and War Department for the purpose of 
furnishing shippers, vessel operators, im- 
porters, exporters and others interested 
in the movement of water-borne com- 
merce, with current data on charges coy- 
ering such subjects as pilotage, towage, 
dockage, port warden’s fees, wharfage, 
stevedoring, quarantine, customs and im- 
migration. The new report will be of in- 
terest primarily to those who have al- 
ready received or desire a copy of the 
original work. 

The data published in the original vol- 
ne in port and terminal charges were 
contained in the reports issued by the 


| Shipping Board and War Department 
, known as the “Port Series Reports,” em- 
| bodying results of investigations of some 


| 


| 


70 of the most important ports of the 
United States and its possessions. It was 
found desirable, however, to consolidate 
the data for all ports in a single volume, 
capable of being revised at regular inter- 
vals in order to meet the demand for 
current information on the most impor- 
tant services and charges likely to be 
encountered in handling goods moving 
through our ports. 


Copies of the new publication may be 
obtained by applying to the Bureau of 
Operations of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, the Board of Engineers for 


- Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 
;ment, or the Superintendents of Docus 


kind, Mr. McGarvey pointed out, have | 


The entire outstanding preferred stock, 
except for this issue, and a majority 
of the common stock are owned or 
controlled by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, Middle 
West Utilities Company, and The 
United Gas Improvement Company. 


We offer Midland United Company 
preferred stock with or without war- 
rant at the market; ask for booklet 


ments, Government 
Washington, D. C. 

sciatica asian cca ee 
burgh area were highly successful, Mr. 
McGarvey stated. Representatives at- 
tending them came from the following 
industries: The McClintic Marshall Co.. 
manufacturers of structural steel; the 
Philadelphia Co., dealers in electric, wa- 
ter, and railway power; the Union 
Switch Co., a subsidiary of the Westing- 
house Electric Co.; the Elliott Co., metal 
workers; the United States Aluminum 
Co.; the Pennsylvania Power Co.; and 


Printing Office, 


The recent conferences in the Pitts-|the National Electric Power Co. 





* 


about the Company, and full informa- 
tion about this preferred stock issue. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 












to the public as a common carrier, and | 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) are reason- | 

’ ably necessary and appropriate for such. 
purposes, 


used by the most important manufactur-| Imports of coke, which in pre-war years 

Ing concerns, are increasing, and in 1925,| approximated 250,000 tons annually, now 

1926 and 1927, amounted to 52,878, 60,-| amount to only a few thousand tons. In 

207, and 62,567 barrels, respectively. 11928 Mexico sent about 4,000 tons of 
The Republic is credited with water-| coke to the United States. 

power resoutces of 500,000 horsepower, | To be continued in the issue of 

of which 13,300 had been developed. ait| Aug. 2 














Decided July 12, 1930. 

Proposed rail-barge-rail rates on sugar 
|from points in Louisiana west of the Mis- 
|sissippi River to destinations in Arkansas 
found not justified. Order of suspension 
| vacated and proceedings discontinued, with- 
|}out prejudice to establishment of rates on 
| bases indicated in the report. 


Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Deposits in State Banks 
And Trust Companies Drop 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, July 30. 
Deposits of the 179 State banks and 






Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 












Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 












































trust companies decreased $11,753,956 | June 6 Months June 6 Months RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS BANSAS CITY CLEVELAND 
during the year ending June 30, 1930, Freight revenue olen ine ; i900 Se 7 ; eee : 1989 sanmeaa ue. . MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOUISVILLE 
Seat a ed and| Freight revenue .......... 9,324, ,528,593 56,375,559 64,518,2. ,733,884 2,047,867 11,148,009 12,231,982 , : 5 
ering to gn. shetract sPrepered. and Passenger revenue ........  1'235'914 1'868,996 6°402'597 '309'798 is wae 2'298 wae UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ee Ce Total oper. rev. + 11,791,698 14,583,155 69,861,173 80,882,124 1,911,666 2,253,649 12,264,473 13,448;989 PECRPRASSRSEESSRKSSE RE RSSeRCanaeOREERTEOCaNnREeS 
. ig — intenance of way....... 2,719,587 3,823,892 11,431,698 12,793,102 281,890 229,993 1,358,068 1,177,258 ; sis oe ' 
i 30. . ‘ Pe] ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
102 ey HS paamks as of June 30, | Maintenange of equipment 2129 2'522,079 14,710,877 15,507,425 414,112 370,028 2'439,428 2.297371 UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY : 
, , rye dmey Transportation expenses. ., 4,773,572 27,261,799 29,945,293 | 718,085 748,913 4,551,283 4,644,606 230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
June 30, 1930, they had dropped to/ Total expenses incl. other 9,988,597 11,431,496 57,922\173 62,777,755 | 1,482,503 1,418,264 8760°352 8°522,031 Send full inf b ; 
> ee See . see Dat Oe s4Ol ae Ol WJce, e ~,444,100 Pe “o,0Ue : Oe of we Wen VO « i i y i ‘ni 
oa te pomies of honks Net from railroad....... 1,803,101 3,151,659 11,939,000 18104;369 | "429,163 835.385 —-3'504/221 —-4.926'958 fee siteheeaes a eae { 
, ' MUR pos isd eaten shies ‘ 828,000 589,000 4,812,000 4,592,040 120,812 141,627 714,472 771,34 ; 
aren. 496 to = sais Sadie aad 5 neccinctione ry. Warn She ; 619 924 10,935 4,482 | Sete? yi Mao oe 118 210 Mama ; 
anks | Net after taxes, etc..... 974,482 2,561,735 7,116,065 13,507,847 308851 693,758 2,789,631 4,155,408 TT 
169,591 as of June 30, a decrease of! Net after rents. Re ye a Ss 583,689 2,089,496 4,959,407 10.627.564 136,618 507,149 1,687,659 2,959,959 { 
$15,928,834 from the resources a year| Aver. miles operated....... 11,335.04 11,247.09 11,295.03 11,249.52 452.83 453.23 452.96 453.00 Address—__________ 
ago. Operating ratio ...... eee 84.7 78.4 82.9 77.6 77.6 62.9 71.4 63.4 
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Counties’ Taxes 
Show Increase in 
Massachusetts 





Director of Accounts Notes 
Substantial Decrease in 
Funded Debt, However, 
For Year 1929 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 31. 

The annual report on the statistics of 
county finances for the year ending Dec. 
81, 1929, has been made by the Director 
of Accounts Theodore N. Waddell, to the 
Commissioner of Corporations and Tax- 
ation, Henry F. Long. It shows that 
cfinty taxes have increased 4.32 per 
cent but that there has been a very 
substantial decrease in the amount of 
funded or fixed debt obligations issued 
during the year. Funded debt paid was 
in excess of the amount of new debt 
issue. 

An authorized summary 
port follows in full text: 

County taxes show an increase of 
$330,622.59, or 4.32 per cent. Increased 
revenue is shown in the receipts from 
fines, costs and fees from inferior courts 
and trial justices, and jailers and masters 
of houses of correction; in fees from 
clerks of courts; from labor, board, etc., 
of jailers and masters of houses of cor- 
rection; from training schools, agricul- 
tural schools, hospitals, and from ped- 
lers’ licenses. The greatest decrease is 
shown in fees from registers of deeds, 
which was $50,287.89, or 9.92 per cent. 

Funded Debt Drops In Year 

The amount of funded or fixed debt 
issued during the year shows a decrease, 
over the previous year of $632,000, or 
53.45 per cent. The amount of funded 
or fixed debt paid was more than $238,- 
000 in excess of the amount of debt is- 
sued. F 

The expenditures for salaries of 
county officers and assistants, fixed by 
law, and clerical assistants in county 
offices show an increase of less than 
1 per cent. Salaries and expenses of 
district courts and trial justices increased 
$46,338.45, or 4.41 per cent. Criminal 

costs in superior courts decreased $31,- 

776.38, or 5.36 per cent, and civil ex- 

penses in supreme, superior, probate and 
land courts decreased $24,390.78, or 4.42 
er cent. The expenditures for high- 
ways, exclusive of the special accounts, 
increased $349,279.69, or 18.21 per cent. 

The books and accounts of all county 
officers under the supervision of this de- 
partment have been examined, and, in 
addition, many special audits have been 
made. THe accounts, in general, are 
satisfactorily kept, but there are still 
some officers who cause unnecessary work 
to our auditors by neglecting to keep 
their books posted up-to-date, by having 
incomplete records, by failing to recon- 
cile bank accounts, and by general care- 
lessness. 
realize the necessity of accuracy as to 
detail, and those who fail to appreciate 
this necessity are subject to criticism. 

Where such laxity exists, it sometimes 

means actual loss of money, besides 

causing unnecessary work in making the 

audit. It is very essential that the offi- 

cers have a thorough knowledge of the 

laws relative to the disposition of receipts 

and that they exercise the greatest care 
4 in keeping their records. 

Improvement has been made, year by 
year, in keeping expenditures within ap- 
propriations, but under our present or- 
ganization sufficient provision has not 
been made to record liabilities when con- 
tracted, and, while no deliberate incur- 
rence of a liability in excess of appro- 
priation can be cited, it occasionally oc- 
curs that contracted~liabilities are lost 
sight of, and, therefore, an appropria- 
tion is exceeded. Thf&S is due to divided 
responsibility, as the county commis- 
sioners have only partial control over 
certain of the appropriation accounts. 
A reserve fund has been provided to meet 
extraordinary or unforeseen expenses, 
and this should permit the work to be 
carried on without overdrafts, except in 
a very few cases; and the exceptional 
cases can be provided for by the emer- 
gency statute now on the books. A more 
systematic planning of expenditures and 
a current internal check on contractural 
obligations should be maintained. 

We find that the treasurers are exer- 
cising necessary care in withholding 
payment on bills of previous years, but, 
wherever there are unpaid bills of pre- 
vious years which have been paid with- 
out an appropriation, the examiners are 
put to an unreasonable amount of work 
in checking these bills. While we have 
been forced to include in the budget 
each year an item for bills of previous 
years, there is little or no excuse for 
continuing this practice. The statutes 
are clear on this point, specifying that 
all bills must be presented on or before 
Jan. 10 of the year following. 

I fully appreciate the efforts now be- 
ing made by the accounting officers but 
wish to urge the several officers con- 
tracting liabilities on the art of the 
county to cooperate with the treasurers, 
so that the “unpaid bill” item in the 
budget may be eliminated or materially 
reduced. 
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U. S. Freasury 
Statement 


July 29 
Made Public July 31 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revnue receipts: 
Income tax : 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ; : 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$827,956.88 


369,729.03 


1,910,345.06 
360,836.09 


Total ordinary receipts 
Pu' lic debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





Total $199,395,125. 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal . 
Operations in special ac- 


3 





$4,476,895.96 
129,838.42 
161,345.60 
161,353.14 


counts : 846,490.39 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund ae 247,983.12 
Civil-service retirement 

fund 81,037.51 


Investment of trust funds 240,933.38 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ; ep 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance 





$5,849,911.28 






” 
50 


*465,151 
193,080,0 






today 





$199 





* Total 












| Federal reserve notes of other banks 
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Federal Finance 





As of J 


The daily average of Federal Reserve 
Bank credit outstanding during the week 
ended July 30, as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and announced by 
the Federal Reserve Board July 31, was 
$934,000,000, a decrease of $43,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
of $388,000,000 compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1929. 

On July 30 total reserve bank credit 
outstanding amounted to $927,000,000, a 
decrease of $19,000,000 for the week. 
This decrease corresponds with declines 
of $17,000,000 in member bank reserve 
balances, $10,000,000 in money in circu- 
lationvand $7,000,000 in unexpended cap- 
ital funds, etc., offset in part by de- 
creases of $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 in 


RESOURCES 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1930 


Funded Debts 





uly 30 


monetary gold stock and Treasury cur- 
rency, respectively. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$6,000,000 during the week, the principal 
changes being an increase of $6,000,000 
reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and a decrease of $4,000,000 
at the Federal Reserve: Bank of St. 
Louis. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $20,000,- 
000 and of Treasury certificates and bills 
$23,000,060, while holdings of United 
States bonds increased $7,000,000 and of 
Treasury notes $16,000,000. 

The Board’s statement of the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 12 Federal | 
Reserve Banks on July 30 and July 23, 
1930, and July 31, 1929, the figures be- 
ing in thousands of dollars, follows: 


7-31-29 














Gold with Federal reserve agents ..... TT ere 1,479,499 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 73,580 
Gold held exclusively against Federal resgrve notes 1,590,628 1,595,028 1,553,079 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 601,767 666,970 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ........ 704,014 
GLH) BO1G VOROTUNS ok 0.k4- care ccecnseeeweneetes 3,004,982 2,924,063 
MOSEFVER GENE ERAN GOlE cc icccccccccvcesececess 173,206 185,356 
SOE. TOMETUOE cick ccvcancccevacsvccssvcesas 3,178,188 3,194,061 3,109,419 
TEMPOSOT UO: CRED 050 6550 80 OC Cece ince 00.04 800.8.0%0 68,210 67,835 6,661 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations 66,676 59.629 
Perr rr eee 130,425 130,941 
Total bills discounted .........cccccccccssces 197,191 190,570 1,075,714 
Bills bought in open market ..........+06 eee 130,762 150,523 74,567 


United States Government securities: 
WE Cavewiees dees 
TUOGRUET TOURER 6 vcniccvicdeceveees 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities .. 


de ee 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items ........... 
Bank premisé@s .......... 
FETE GRE SOUNOIOOE sa oooh os cc cectaccccucs 








147,285 





576,368 3 
isle 7.32: 10,450 
newer 911,554 1,308,014 
piitele ere 706 726 
510,430 
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Reserve Regulations 


State 
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Expanded Force - Reserve Board Changes Rules — 
For Withdrawal From System 


Needed to Audit 


State’s Accounts Amendment Deals Principa 


lly With Procedure to Be F ol. 


lowed by State Banks; New Regulations Made as 


Auditor General of Pennsyl- 
vania Said to Face Huge 
Task in Meeting Provi- 
sions of Fiscal Revision 


Amendment of its Regulation H to 
conform to recently enacted legislation 
respecting the voluntary withdrawal of 
Staté banks from membership in the 
Federal reserve system was announced 
| July 30 by the Federal Reserve Board. 
It was explained o@ally in behalf of the 
Board that there had been changes in 
the language in several sections of the 
regulation to clarify technical points 
but that, in the main, the amendment 
deals with procedure in connection with 
withdrawal of State member banks. The 
amendment follows in full text: 

1. General.—Any State bank or trust 
company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may 
do so after six months’ written notice 
has been filed with the Federal Reserve 
Board; and the Federal Reserve Board, 
in its discretion and subject to such con- 
ditions as it may prescribe, may waive 
such six months’ notice in individual 
cases and may permit such bank or trust 
company to withdraw from membership 
in a Federal reserve bank prior to the 
expiration of six months from the date 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 25. 
An act of the 1929 Legislature amend- 
ing the State’s fiscal code has imposed 
a task upon the Auditor General’s De- 
partment greater in magnitude than 
ever was given a governmental auditor 
or firm of public accountants, according 
to a statement issued July 28 by the 
Auditor General, Charles A. Waters. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Amendment of the State’s fiscal code, 
requiring that the Auditor General 
“check and double-check” accounts of De- 
partments of the Government, Boards, 
Commissions, State-owned and _ State- 
aided institutions, and of magistrates, so 
far as they pertain to fines collected, im- 


>of the written notice of its intention 
posed a task upon the Department | to withdraw. 
greater in magnitude than ever was The law provides, however, that no 
given a governmental auditor or firm Federal reserve bank shall, except upon 


of public accountants. express authority of the Federal Reserve 


Accumulation of Work Board, cancel within the same calendar 


The 1929 Legislature created the Au- 
diting Division in the Department of the 
Auditor General. Governor John S. 
Fisher, appreciating the value of a 
thorough investigation of all accounts, 
made personal request of Mr. Waters 
that the latter’s force audit the books 
for the two-year period ending May 31, 
1929. At the birth, therefore the Au- 
diting Division found itself confronted 
with three years’ accumulation of work. 

Auditor General Waters’ force exam- 


voluntary withdrawals during that year. 
All applications for voluntary with- 
drawals are required by law to be deait 
with in the order in which they are 
filed with the Board. 

2. Resolution of board of directors.— 
Every notice of intention of a State bank 
or trust company to withdraw from 
membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and every application for the waiver 





year more than 25 per cent of its capi-| 
tal stock for the purpose of effecting | 











However, many of the officerse 


Total resources ........ Sard «ardor Ceol gain elglays 
LIABILITIES 1,355,141 1,556,180 1 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........ 
Deposits: 2,432,086 2, 
Member bank—reserve account ......cesececeeee 18,882 
RE NIE yew. 5d oka ales boa wiles ko hale e Owe 5,760 
I ONE ceive sini Ae 6Ws. cpa Gwe b sree vniawe sea ae 27,884 
OUROP GEDOSIES 605.5 5c cscncrcce Ab NRW aN a O88 6-8 rages ea 
2,468,871 2,484,612 
PERSE OIIED <5 0's 4.5:d as eeedoenpecen@eees ano,’ 932,922 
Deferred availability 1t6Ms <..scccucvscecccccace 169,882 
Capital paid in ........ REC TWORGd en Me anoua dees 276,936 
SU WEREI gta a Cimino 6 615.55 04 AR UES WORT 8440 eae AORN Ke 15,117 
Fen SN DOING: dca stccccuswcedceeasses as ‘ ae 
4,761,621 4,835,649 
UMS. SU oon so Bie aah akaea ae esd 9s 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 83.56 ¢ 83.2% 
serve note liabilities combined Brad seca a tre 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign -——— oe _—_—___— 
correspondents ‘ 478,027 481,315 458,477 


Following is the Board’s statement of « 
banks in the central reserve cities of Nev 
23, 1930, and July 31, 1929, the figures be 


» 
NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 

Mem AMMUNITION os 5 4 vo win a -0<0'0\ars:dsd cee 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Ee aaa 
Net demand deposits 
SEMI TRIN i cael gape teen 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Total... 


On demand 
On time 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due to banks 





ondition of the weekly reporting member 
v York and Chicago on July 30 and July 
sing in millions of dollars: 








7-30-30 7-23-30 G-31-29 
ceecce . 8,202 579 
oe 6,050 
eeeees . 3,586 
cocccece 2.464 
sceevce 2,152 
eevee 1,122 
ee cccee 1,029 
eecccce ~ §&26 
04 o4oe* 47 
eee 5.708 
osvesce 1,437 
cn'ctRe'e 36 
eeercece 93 
‘eienne 1,072 
eoeccce 1,669 1,619 1,205 
avaieis ‘ 74h 776 1.696 
eocccce R14 832 3,058 
sececee 3,228 226 5,960 
eeeeee . 2.4618 2.624 », 605 
seccee . 610 603 355 
eeeccee 2,045 2,044 1,927 
eoece ee 1,605 1.609 1,537 
eeecsce 958 964 857 
ereee 647 645 680 
esceeos 440 435 390 
195 194 162 
exenwe 241 228 
177 178 
pccrews 13 15 
1 ,27¢ 1,270 
eeeee 685 dbs 
eee 5 6 
Pree 198 127 
362 298 
2 36 








Production of Petroleum Is Found 
To Show Decline for Month of June 


Stocks of Crude Also Decreased According to Monthly 


Survey by Bureau of Mines 


Smaller production in all but one 
major producing area in Oklahoma was 
largely responsible for a decreased daily 
average output in the petroleum indus- 
try in June, when the average was below 
both that of May, 1930, and of June, 
1929, according to the monthly petro- 
leum statement issued July 31 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Stocks of crude petroleum again de- 
clined, the drop reflecting efforts to cur- 
tail production to conform to refinery 
demands, it was stated. Stocks of all 
oils fell off 3,384,000 barrels because of 
| heavy withdrawals from crude and gaso- 
| line storage. 

Runs to stills of crude petroleum de- 
clined, the daily average showed, which 
| was 6,000 barrels below that of May, it 
was pointed out. Daily average exports 
fof gasoline totaled 238,000 barrels, a 
new high level, while the indicated de- 
mand for motor fuel was 7 per cent 
The 


According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, the production of crude petro- 
leum in the United States during June, 
1930, amounted to 76,513,000 barrels, a 
daily average of 2,550,000 barrels. This’ 
represents a decline in daily average 
from May of 36,000 barrels and from 
June, 1929, of 230,000 barrels. 


Major Portion of 
Decline in Oklahoma 


The major portion of the decline in 
production took place in* Oklahoma, 
where every major producing area ex- 
cept the Seminole district reported a de- 
crease in daily output in June. Pro- 
duction in California showed a decline 
of 13,000 barrels daily; the major por- 
Tion of this occurred in the Santa Fe| 


ducing State. showed a 
in output in June. Production in west 
Texas fell off but this was more than 
compensated for by gains in the re- 
mainder of the State, or in such fields 
as Salt Flat and Chapman (Thrall). 

Due to developments in the Hobbs 
field, production in the New Mexico field 
increased materialy in June, when the 
State produced 733,000 barrels of petro- 
leum as compared with 86,000 barrels for 
June, 1929, 

Stocks of crude petroleum, both in 
California and east of California, again 
declined in June. East of California 
the decrease amounted to over 1,000,000 
barrels; in California, to over 2,000,000 
barrels. These decreases undoubtedly 
reflected the successful efforts attending 
the attempt to curtail crude production 
to conform to refinery demands, 

Although stocks of fuel oil continued 
to accumulate, heavy withdrawals from 
crude and gasoline storage resulted in 
a material decline in stocks of all oils 
in.June. These stocks fell off 3,384,000 
barrels as contrasted with an increase 
of 1,674,000 barrels in May. 

_ Runs to stills of crude petroleum dur- 
ing June totaled 80,747,000 barrels. This 
represents a decline of 6,000 barrels in 
daily average from the previous month, 
all of which was in runs of foreign crude. 

Daily average motor-fuel production 
amounted to 1,251,000 barrels as com- 
pared with a daily output of 1,267,000 
barrels in May. Daily average exports 
of gasoline rose to a new high level of 
238,000 barrels. The daily average indi- 
cated domestic demand for motor fuel 
amounted to 1,197,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over the previous month of 20,000 
barrels and over June, 1929, of 79,000 
barrels, or 7 per cent. 

Stocks of motor fuel as of June 30, 


small increase 


i 


ines the books and accounts of all teach- 
ers’ colleges, penitentiaries, State-owned 
medical hospitals, insane asylums, schools 
for feeble-minded, correctional institu- 
tions, departments of the State Govern 
ment, State-aided institutions, boards 
and commissions. The list comprises 360 
individual units, not including the ac- 
counts of county officers in so far as 
their collections for the State are con- 
cerned, the auditing of which is in the 
hands of another division of the Audi- 
tor General. z 

The accounts of 26 of the 43 State- 
owned institutions have been examined, 


of such notice should be accompanied 
by a certified copy of a resolution duly 
adopted by the board of directors of 


such bank authorizing the withdrawal of} 


such bank from membership in the Fed- 
eral reserve system and authorizing a 
certain officer or certain officers of such 
bank to file such notice or application, 


to surrender for cancellation the Federal | 


reserve bank, and to do such other things 
as may be necessary to effect the with- 
drawal of such bank from membership 
in the Federal reserve system. 


Notice of Intention 


Result of Recent Legislation | 


9 


2 hereof. The Federal reserve agent | 
shall immediately forwardsuch notice to | 
a Reserve Board; and the bank | 
giving notice will be permitted to witb- 
| draw from membership by surrendering | 
its stock fn the Federal reserve bank for | 
|cancellation six months after the date | 
on which such notice was received by 
the Federal reserve agent, unless such | 
other notices previously received during 
the same year would result in the can- 
cellation of more than 25 per cent of the 
capital stock of such Federal reserve 
bank during that calendar year. 

4, Application for waiver of notice.— 
Any State bank or trust company desir- 
ing to withdraw from membership in a! 
Federal reserve bank without awaiting 
the expiration of six months from the 
date of its written notice of intention to 
/do so shall address a letter to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board applying for permis- 
sion to withdraw from membership prior 
to the expiration of six months and re- 
questing the Federal Reserve Board to, 
waive the six months’ notice usually re- 
quired, Such letter shall be accompanied | 
by the certified copy of a resolution of 
the board of directors of such bank re- 
quired by suksection 2 hereof, and shall 
be forwarded to the Federal reserve 
agent at the Federal reserve bank of 
which the applying bank is a member. 
The Federal reserve agent shall forward 
such application to the Federal Reserve 
Board with a definite recommendation 
that the application be approved or dis- 
approved and with a full statement of 
his reasons for such recommendation. 
Unless there are exceptional circum- 
; stances justifying it, the Federal Re- 
serve Board will not be disposed to waive 
such notice; and no such application will 
be approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board if the banks owning more than 
10 per cent of the capital stock of such 
Federal reserve bank have previously 
filed notice of their intention to with- 
draw from membership during the same 
calendar year. 

5. Time and method of effecting actual 
withdrawal.—A bank’s withdrawal from 
membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem is effective on the date on which the 


Federal reserve bank stock held by it is | 


| duly canceled. Until such stock has been 
canceled, such bank remains a member 
|of the Federal reserve system, is en- 
titled to all the privileges of member- 


;ship and is required to comply with all | 


To Withdraw 





ee |an increase over the previous month of 
395,125.53 | Springs field, Texas, the leading pro- 1930, amounted to 50,225,000 barrels, a/ only 317,000 gallons. - 


and nine are under way. Of the 31 de- 3. Notice of intention to withdraw.— 


partmental accounts 21 have been au- Any State bank or trust company desir- 
dited, and six are under way. Accounts|ing to withdraw form membership in a 
of 11 of the 16 boards and commissions | Federal reserve bank after six months’ 


written notice should signify its inten- 
tion to do so in a letter addressed to the 
Federal Reserve Board and mailed to the 
Federal reserve agent at the Federal 
reserve bank of which such State bank or 
trust company is a member. Such letter 
should state clearly the reason for the 


have been checked, nearly three-fourths 
of the accounts of 270 State-aided homes 
and hospitals. In the matter of magis- 
trates’ accounts, hurried examinations 
have been made when irregularities de- 
veloped, and plans are now being com- 
pleted for an audit of several thousand 
magisterial records. 

ship, and should inclose a certified copy 
of the resolution of the board of direc- 
tors of such bank required by subsection 


Force Expanded 

Prior to legislative amendment of the | 
fiscal code in 1929 the Auditor General 
had only a dozen or so traveling audi- 
tors who investigated receipts of insti- 
tutions. It was the practice to engage 
commercial auditors for more thorough 
examination. When the Legislature cre- 
ated the Department of Revenue, em- 
powering it to make all collections for | 
the Commonwealth, it also made the 
Auditor General an auditor in fact, as 
well as name—thus saving the State the 
expense of engaging outside accountants. 

Shortly after attaches of the Auditor 
General were sent into the Agricultural 
Department last year defalcations were 
uncovered, and their examination of the 
books of the Board for the Registration 
and Examination of Nurses brought to 
light the disappearance of $6,000. Many 
other minor defa!cations or irregulari- 
ties were discovered in the audits and 
brought promptly to the attention of the 
proper authorities. 


Col. Woodcock to Auk | 
For Increased Dry Force 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


would be placed throughout the entire 
country. ‘ 

He said he expects to accomplish much 
by the use of the 12 “super-agents,” who, 
he said, will work especially toward the 
arrest of the “big” violators. 

There also should be better cooperation 
between the district attorneys and the 
prohibition agent& since both of these 
groups are now under the direction of 
one department head, he added. 

Col. Woodcock said that in the daily 
routine of the schools which are to be 
inaugurated for prohibition agents in 
September, classes will be held in crim- 
inal investigation and constitutional law. 
Beside these studies, he said, administra- 
tors or deputy administrators will give 
lectures, as will United States district 
attorneys or their representatives. 





decline from the previous month of bilities for growth can 


3,821,000 barrels. At the current rate of 
total demand, these stocks represent 35 
days’ supply as compared with 40 days’ 
supply on hand a month ago and 32 
days’ supply on hand a year ago. 


Data on Refineries 
Believed Complete 


fiat-iron. 


The nelinery data of this report were home takes only about 502 : 
compiled from schedules of 352 re- i 

fineries, with an aggregate daily re- kilowatt hours per — 

corded crude-oil capacity of 3,691,650 Add to this an electric 


barrels, covering as far as the Bureau 
is able to determine, all operations dur- 
ing June, 1930. These refineries op- 
erated at 73 per cent of their recorded 
capacity, given above, as compared with 
352 refineries operating at 73 per cent 
of their capacity in May. 

The production of natural gasoline 
during the’ month of June, 1930, 
amounted to 179,300,000 gallons. This 
represents a daily average of 5,980,000 
gallons, which is 150,000 gallons below 
the daily average of the previous month 
and is only 30,000 gallons higher than 
the daily production for June, 1929. The 
production of natural gasoline in the 
Oklahoma City field again increased, but 
the output of the remainder of the State, 
exclusive of the Seminole district, fell 
off materially. Production in the other 
two major producing States, California 
and Texas, also showed a material de- 
crease during the month. Stocks of nat- 
ural gasoline on hand at the plants on 
June 30, 1930, totaled 38,974,000 gallons, 


sumption is at once 


2,000 kilowatt hours. 


61 Broadway 


rere 5 


SSS 56% HAVE NO CLEANER’ 


LTHOUGH the electric output in the 
United States has more than tripled 

each 10 year period since 1908, the use of 
electricity is yet little to what it should be 
in the years to come. The tremendous possi- 


when it is considered that over half of the 
19,700,000 wired homes are still without 
any domestic appliance except the electric 


At present, the average 


range, lamp-socket radio 
and refrigerator—three 
popular electric appliances 
—and the annual con- 


creased to more than 


| provisions of law and all regulations of 
the Federal Reserve Board pertaining to 
member banks and with all conditions 
of membership applicable to it. Upon 
the cancellation of such stock all rights 
|and privileges of such State bank or 
| trust company as a member bank cease 
j and determine. 

Upon the expiration of six months 
after notice of intention to withdraw 
; trom membership was received by the 
Federal reserve agent, or upon the waiv- 


| Federal Reserve Board, therefore, such 
| bank or trust company should surrender 
its stock and its certificate of member- 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES IN USE IN THE 
19,700,000 WIRED HOMES C 
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amounts to only 


costs a MONTH. 
at once be realized 


of electricity from 


ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


INCREASE IN KILOWATT HOUR SALES 
PER RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMER 
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To invest or for information, write to 





New York, July 31.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable trans- 
fers payable in the foreign currencies 
are as shown below. 


Austria (schilling) ........... + 14.1123 
Belgium (bélga)  ...vcvcceveses 13.9965 
Bulgaria (lev ....).csccccveees -7203 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9649 
Denmark (krone) .......++++005 26.8144 
England (pound) .......eeee-- 487.0651 
Finland (markka) .......cs.00. 2.5183 
France (17080) «0... 0 cccvossene 3.9347 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.8967 
Creece (drachma) .....sccsvess 1.2964 
Hungary (pengo) «..:0.-seccese 17.5261 
Mate SER) | icc evesecceueseuyer 5.2384 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.2700 
Norway (krone) ...scsscoesees 26.8074 
Pon (SIO) ivcstennanvenen 11.2013 
Portugal (escudo) .........006 4.5095 
ROManie (160) ...050+0<eces eee 5953 
Spain (pesecta) ...cevccssaccons 11.3715 
wens. (ELONE) ...0s5016ecegenen 26.9043 
Switzerland (franc )............ 19.4354 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........... 1.7718 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... 31.5625 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ 37.6160 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.1875 
China (Yuan dollar) .....cc00 26.9583 
a | ero rrr 36.0325 
SRBOR. AFOR) on ceecccccccnsuoeen 49.3181 
Singapore. (dollar) ..ccsecessus 55.9375 
CANGGR COOMER) .i<svccceeuena 


Cuba (peso) .. 
MOMICO 19088). .... 50655 ennsneeee 
Argentina (peso, gold) 





Brant) (wilirels) ....csscces 

CHO CHONG). oss cccsceoseenaees 
Dragway (peee) ...-scescccsene A 
Colombia (peso) ......+6. eee 96.5300 
BE GEICO oan ctscitacenssceen 34.6250 





ship to the Federal reserve bank and re- 
quest that same be canceled and that 
all amounts due to it from the Federal 
reserve bank be refunded. Unless this 
is done within two months after the ex- 
piration of such six months’ notice or 
after the waiver of such notice by the 
Federal Reserve Board, or unless the 
bank requests and the Board grants, an 
extension of time before the expiration 
|of such two months, such bank will be 
presumed to have abandoned its inten- 
|tion of withdrawing from membership 
and will not be permitted to withdraw 
‘withoyt again giving six months’ writ- 
| ten notice or obtaining the waiver of 
| such notice. 

Upon the cancellation of such stock 
and, after due provision has been made 
|for any indebtedness due or to become 
due to the Federal reserve bank, such 
bank shall be entitled to a refund of its 
cash-paid subscription with interest at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
month from the date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount refunded in no event 
to exceed the book value of the stock 
|at that time, and shall likewise be en- 
| titled to the repayment of deposits and 
|of any other balance due from the Fed- 
jeral reserve bank. 
| 6. Withdrawal of notice—Any bank 
ef trust company which has given notice 


of its intention to withdraw from mem- 
| bership in a Federal reserve bank, may 


bank’s desire to withdraw from member-|ing of such six months’ notice by the | withdraw such notice at any time before 


|e 

|its stock has been canceled and upon 
doing so may remain a member of the 
Federal reserve system. 


















In the Average Home 
Four Times as Much Electrici 


Could Be Used to Advantage 


This amount could easily be used in the 
average home as the present electric bill 


about $30 per YEAR, 


which is less than the family automobile 


In the territory served by the Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric System, the use 


1920 to 1929 increased 


132% compared with 111.4% for 
the United States as a 
* whole. 

To meet the wider de- 
mand for service, the elec- 
tric industry required an 
investment of more than 
$850,000,000 in 1929. Pro- 
viding this capital eco- 
nomically is the most im- 
portant function of the 
group management or 
holding company. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


New York, N. Y. 
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Steps toward Increased Safety 
in Hazardous Mining Industry + 





Records of Individual Operations Demonstrate 
Possibilities of Reducing Accidents, Says Safety 
Engineer of Bureau of Mines 





By D. HARRINGTON 


Chief Engineer, Division of Safety, Bureau of Mines 


Statistics, a pamphlet 
compiled and recently issued by the 
National Safety Council, a tabulation 
entitled: “Establishments, Exposure 
and Accident Rates, by Industries, 
1929” (arranged in order of frequency 
rates from high to low), mining heads 
the list as having the worst record of 
all of the twenty-seven industries of 
the United States listed, with a fre- 
quency rate of 74.43. 

The next to the highest is the meat 
packing industry with accident fre- 
quency rate of 55.94, construction with 
50.41, etc., the cement industry having 
the best frequency rate—9.55—of the 
twenty-seven industries about which 
the table gives information. The aver- 
age frequency rate of the twenty-seven 
industries listed is 25.53. 

In severity the record of the mining 
industry is even worse than in ‘“‘fre- 
quency,” mining having a rate of 9.99, 
by far the highest—or worst—in the 
list; quarrying®* coming next with 6.11, 
then construction with 4.62, the best or 
lowest being the textile industry with 
0.58. The average severity rate of the 
entire list of twenty-seven industries 
is 2.33. 

In this tabulation, giving assembled 
data for 1929 as to accident frequency 
and accident severity rates for twenty- 
seven of the main industries of the 
United States, mining ranks the worst 
in both frequency and severity, being 
nearly three times as bad as the aver- 
age of the twenty-seven in frequency 
and being more than four times as bad 
as the average in severity. 

A 

While safety work in connection with 
mining has been for many years and 
even at the present time is very dis- 
couraging to those engaged in it, where 
viewed in the light of the relatively 
great progress made in recent years in 
safety by the railroad, cement, and 
other industries, there are numerous 
bright spots indicating that, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the fatalists to 
the contrary, mining’ need not be un- 
safe. This includes coal mining and 
more especially bituminous coal min- 
ing. 

Though the safety record of the in- 
dustry as a whole is by no means either 
good or even encouraging, the fact 
that in numerous instances individual 
mines, or mining organizations have 
been able to establish and to maintain 
good safety records of various kinds 
shows that mines, even coal mines, can 
be made safe and can be operated 
safely if and when the mining people 
really wish to make mining a safe oc- 
cupation. 

The Stewart Mine of the W. J. Rainey 
Company, of Pennsylvania, opened in 
1921 and abandoned as worked out in 
1930, produced approximately four mil- 
lion tons of coal with approximately 
five million man hours of exposure, and 
during the entire period did not have 
a fatality or a permanent total disability 
and had but one permanent partial dis- 
ability to a worker. 

Moreover, this mine, although gassy 
and although it extracted pillars, did 
not during its career have an explosion 
or a mine fire, nor was any workman 
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injured in it through ignition of gas 
or overcome by black damp or bad air. 

In an intensive safety campaign the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, at its coal 
mines in Dawson, N. Mex., where the 
roof is particularly bad and the mines 
are gassy, the lost time accidents per 
one thousand shifts were reduced as fol- 
lows: 1.656 in 1924, 1.490 in 1925, 0.829 
in 1926, 0.550 in 1927, 0.313 in 1928, 
and 0.133 in 1929. 

In other words, by real concentrated 
effort, the lost time accidents per one 
thousand shifts in 1929 were but about 
eight per cent of those in 1925. This 
indicates that not more than ten per 
cent of the accidents which occurred 
in these mines in 1925 were necessary, 
and it is entirely probable that not over 
ten per cent of the accidents which oc- 
cur in most of our coal mines are nec- 
essary. 


A 
The Odin Mine of Odin, IIl., oper- 
ated from Sept. 14, 1907, to Nov. 1, 
1929, or over twenty-two years without 
a fatal accident. Production during 
this period was 3,906,126 tons of coal 


,and there were over 7,720,000 hours of 


exposure. 

The Shamrock Mine of Frederick, 
Colo., operated from 1913 to 1929, in- 
clusive, a total of seventeen years, 
without a fatality and with but thirty- 
one injuries of any kind, with over 
960,000 man hours of exposure and pro- 
duction of over 870,000 tons of coal. 

The Elisabeth Mine of Export, Pa., 
operated from 1900 to 1930, without a 
fatal accident and with _ production 
somewhat over 2,100,000 tons of coal. 

The Superior Coal Company of Illi- 
nois produced over 1,100,000 tons of 
coal per fatality during the past seven 
years and in 1927 its four mines went 
through the entire year with output of 
2,005,040 tons of coal without a fatality 
or a total disability. 

The Sheridan Wyoming Coal Com- 
pany of Wyoming operated its three 
mines from 1925 to 1929, inclusive, 
with an average of four hundred and 
forty-six men employed and with 
4,116,998 tons of coal without a fatality 
or a permanent disability and with but 
one permanent partial disability and 
but twenty-seven lost time compensable 
accidents. 

The western division of the DeBar- 
deleben Coal Corporation in Alabama 
worked an average force of 893 for two 
years—Feb. 3, 1928, to Feb. 3, 1930— 
without a fatality or a permanent total 
disability and with but one permanent 
partial disability. 


A ° 

The West Virginia division of the 
Consolidation Coal Company produced 
over 1,350,000 tons of coal per fatality 
in 1929 as against but about 340,000 
tons per fatality in 1926. 

In the foregoing are given only a 
few of the available recent instances 
of good safety records by coal mines 
in Pennsylvania, Alabama, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, West Virginia 
and Illinois, including gassy and non- 
gassy mines, thick coal and thin coal, 

Practically all, if not all, of these 
properties were selling their coal on 


the open market; hence did not have 
the supposed advantages of the so- 
good roof and decidedly bad roof. 





Bacteria as Aid to Growth of Peas 


Tnoculating Legume Seed to Provide Nitrogen 
By C. E. BUCHANAN 


Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


HAT is seed inoculation? What 
W kind of seed should be inoculated ? 
When should seed be inoculated ? 

These are questions now much in the 
minds of the farmer and gardener. The 
subject is little understood by many. 

Food for man and animals is produced 
largely from two great families of plants, 
the grass family and the legume family. 
The grass family contains such common 
crops as wheat, oats, corn, millet, rice, 
etc. The legume family can readily be 
recognized by the flower and seed pod. 

The commonly known sweet pea 
blossom is typical of all legume flowers. 
The pod of the common garden pea is 
characteristic of pods found on all 
legumes. There are few pod-bearing 
plants, including trees, which are not 
legumes. 

The world requires great quantities of 
that essential substance called protein. 
No class of plants is richer in protein 
than legumes. 

Some legumes are grown for oil as 
well as for protein; such is the soy bean. 
The black locust tree grown for fence 
posts, is a pod-bearing legume plant. 

In the roots of legume plants only, spe- 
cial bacteria may live. These bacteria 
help the plant to grow. 

The little homes of these bacteria are 
called root nodules. These are small 
ball-like forms growing on the roots. 
Seed inoculation is the placing of the 
proper living bacteria on the legume 
seeds. 


; These bacteria grow best on a moist 
jelly-like substance called agar. The 
bacteria can be washed off the surface 
of agar. 

The water containing the bacteria is 
sprinkled over the seed to be inoculated, 
covering all the surface of each seed as 
completely as possible. Grasses, grains, 
and other crops than legumes cannot be 
inoculated with these nitrogen-gather- 
ing bacteria. 

Only seed of legumes should be inocu- 
lated with legume bacteria. Some of 
these are sweet peas, garden peas, the 
clovers, alfalfa, beans, peanuts, cowpeas, 
and various legume or _ pod-bearing 
trees, 


The purpose of inoculating legumes is 
to utilize the natural partnership between 
-nitrogen-gathering bacteria and growing 
legumes, which enables the plants to feed 
on the nitrogen inthe air. All soils are 
not able to supply sufficient nitroger at 
all times for uninoculated legumes; 
therefore, it may be profitaole to inocu- 
late seeds of legume plants with these 
special bacteria before planting. 

The seed should be planted soon after 
being treated with bacteria-ladened 
water, because the bacteria soon die if 
the seed becomes dry or exposed to sun- 
light. Freezing does not hurt them. 

Nitrogen is our greatest soil problem. 
Artificial inoculation of legume seeds 
contributes much to the solution of that 
problem. 
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+ » + Duties and Responsibilities 


of Office of Auditor of State of Ohio 


> > > 


Incumbent of Elective Post Accountable only to 


People for Proper Exercise of Authority under Constitution 


By JOSEPH T. TRACY 


Auditor of State, State of Ohio 


HE OFFICE of auditor of State 

was established in the first con- 

stitution of Ohio, adopted by the 
people in 1802. 

The constitutional conventions of 
1852 and 1912 continued the office as 
one of constitutional authority. The 
term of tenure of office as fixed in the 
constitution is four years. 

The auditor of State is, by law, des- 
ignated the chief accounting officer of 
the State, and keeps in his office full 
and accurate accounts of all moneys, 
bonds, stocks, securities and other 
property paid into, or deposited imto the 
State treasury; also all moneys, bonds, 
stocks, and securities paid out of, or 
transferred from the State treasury. 

These accounts are so kept that at 
any time the financial obligations of 
the treasurer of State can be readily 
established. During the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1929, over eighty-eight million 
dollars were paid into the State treas- 
ury, and over eighty-two million dollars 
disbursed therefrom. 

All payments into the treasury are 
upon itemized pay-in orders, which are 
verified by examiners appointed by the 
auditor of State. This service requires 
five auditors in making detailed check 
of the records in each State department 
and State institution. 

The principal sources from which 
revenues accrue for the support of the 
State government are fines imposed for 
violation of prohibition laws, excise 
taxes on corporations, steam railroads, 
express and telegraph companies, pub- 
lic utilities, insurance companies, and 
inheritances. The State received in- 
terest on public funds deposited in 
various banks throughout the State. 


The State highway department is 
financed entirely by receipts from sale 
of gasoline and license tags on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, trailers, etc. 

All expenditures from the State 
treasury are made upon warrants— 
checks—signed by the auditor of State 
upon presentation of duly approved 
itemized bills. All claims presented are 
audited as to legality and accuracy. 

This service requires the entire time 
of at least six auditors. These auditors 
in 1929 handled over four hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand vouchers. 

The taxpayers of the State are saved 
large sums of money through the care- 
ful auditing of claims. This office, in 
the past nine years, has made correc- 
tions and savings amounting in the ag- 
gregate to over one million dollars. 

During 1929 over eight million dol- 
lars was expended by the welfare de- 
partment in the support of the neces- 
sary penal, charitable and custodial 
institutions. Owver seven and ene-half 
millions were expended for higher edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, Ohio 
University, Bowling Green and Kent 
Normal Schools. 

The highway department expended 
almost twenty-five million dollars last 
year in the maintenance and construc- 
tion of improved roads. The education 
of the deaf, blind and crippled children 
entails an expense of approximately 
one-half million dollars a year. 

Another large item of expenditure is 
that for giving equal opportunity for 
an education to all the youth of the 
State. Expenditures in support of 


schools and the means of education is 
not a current expense of the govern- 
ment, but an outlay, or investment, 
which is necessary to good government. 


This outlay is the only class of ex- 
penditure that can be made by govern- 
ment that does not entail a continuing 
expense in upkeep. If a road is con- 
structed, or a new building erected, it 
entails a constant upkeep for all future 
years, while an expenditure for educa- 
tion creates a wealth producing citi- 
zenship, which will increase the finan- 
cial resources of the State, and be 
shown in the tax duplicate. 

Over four million three hundred 
thousand dollars was allotted by the 
State to various school districts as 
State aid. The wise and economical 
expenditure of these funds by those 
charged with the duty of so doing will 
best insure the continuation of this 
wise policy. 

While the bookkeeping and auditing 
constitute the principal duties of the 
ofice of auditor of State, yet many ad- 
ditional duties have been imposed by 
law. The most important is the law 


‘designating the auditor of State as the 


head of the bureau of inspection and 
supervision of public offices, which su- 
pervises and inspects’ the financial 
transactions of all public officials of 
the State. 


There is no law that has been so 
beneficial to the public interests as that 
creating this bureau. In its adminis- 
tration, covering the past twenty-eight 
years, it established itself in the confi- 
dence of the people through faithful 
nonpartisan service. It is the duty of 
all good citizens to support its work so 
long as it is done in an honest, impar- 
tial and courageous manner. 


Many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been paid to treasurers in 
counties, cities, villages, townships, 
boards of education, justices of the 
peace, and district officials through the 
efficient work performed by State ex- 
aminers of the bureau. 

Comparative statistics as to the cost 
of government are issued in pamphlet 
form by this bureau annually. 

The auditor of State is chief super- 
visor of school and ministerial lands, 
and is manager of a greater acreage 
than any farmer in Ohio. As super- 
visor,“ he has the control and manage- 
ment of over one thousand one hundred 
separate parcels of land, comprising 
over eigshteen thousand acres. These 
are rented on a cash rental basis, after 
public advertisement and submission 
of bids. 


Such farms produce all variety of 
products, from corn, wheat, livestock, 
and onions to muskrats. Our muskrat 
farm comprises one hundred and fifty- 
nine acres of swamp land bordering on 
Sandusky Bay, from which we have 
trebled the income im the past six 
years. 

We have six hundred and forty acres 
of muck land, which is mainly used in 
growing onions, and rents as high as 
forty dollars an acre, cash rent. Over 
three thousand eight hundred acres of 
agricultural and mineral lands have 
been discovered, and are now producing 
revenues for the school and ministerial 
trust funds. 

The auditor of State, by virtue of his 
office, is a member of many boards and 
commissions, A summary of a few of 
these will now be given. 

The controlling board comprises five 
members and has control over many 
expenditures of the State government. 
No lands can be purchased by any de- 





ual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
every Monday issue. 


Pisa of Wisconsin to Redeem 
Man Who GoesWrong ++ + 





Program of Reform for Criminals Contemplates 


Rehabilitation of Body and Mind, Civic Educa- 
tion, Vocational Training, Work, Discipline 





By JOHN J. 


HANNON 


President, Bourd of Control, State of Wisconsin 


HERE 4%S_ nothing mysterious 

about the means employed in 

Wisconsin to bring about, if pos- 
sible, the rehabilitation of prisoners, 

First. There are the physical and 
mental examinations, the social, indus- 
trial, economic and other inquiries 
which must be made. 

Second. After all of the perintent 
facts are ascertained and the time of 
quarantine in the prison passed, the 
man is assigned to work. 

A 

Third. If he is illiterate or does not 
know English, he is compelled to attend 
classes three mornings each week. 
These classes are conducted by pris- 
oners. 

In the reformatory all below high 
school achievement are compelled to at- 
tend classes half time daily. These 
classes are conducted by teacher guards 
under the supervision of a school prin- 
cipal. 

Fourth. Physical ills are treated by 
the institution physician. In cases in- 
dicating operative surgery, if the ur- 
gency is sufficient, such service is had 
at the Wisconsin General Hospital or 
in the institution: hospital. 

Fifth, The underlying therapy of 
Wisconsin penal institutions is hard 
work—labor which has for its objective 
the production of articles useful to the 
State or to individuals, and which are 
marketed as are the output of any other 
factory or farm. a 


Sixth. Study of the progress of the 
prisoner physically, mentally, indus- 
trially, and also of his ability to con- 
form to the rigid rules of the institu- 
tion. 

For the achievement of the rehabili- 
tation, experience has developed the 
rigid discipline required by the Wis- 
consin institutions. Even that disci- 
pline would fail in any institution 
through favoritism, through connivance 
on the part of the officers to relieve 
some from its rigors. 

Within the rules of the prison there 
is no greater democratic institution in 


the world—not democratic in the sense 
of self-government, but democratic in 
the sense that all, irrespective of pre- 
vious station or of attainments, are on 
the same level, Subject to the same 
rules, to the same penalties for infrac- 
tions, and to the same privileges or re- 
wards for conduct in accord with the 
rules. 

For the most part the prisoners are 
without trades or definite avenues of 
labor. They are the idlers, the floaters, 
the drifters, the unstable members of 
the community. Lack of habits of in- 
dustry was a great factor in leading 
them to crime. 

Their greatest need is to school them 
to do, to train them in self-discipline, 
strengthen them in will power through 
schooling in self-sacrifice. Vocational 
training is desirable; but the prime 
requisite js the discipline of labor, 
which has a definite and useful objec- 
tive. 

A 

Critics of our industries ask what 
good is the granite shop in the State 
reformatory, as only five, or six, or ten 
men, Out+of the granite industry, are 
placed in the business when released. 

What is thé good of the hosiery in- 
dustry in the prison? Only an infinite- 
Simal fraction of the men work in the 
hosiery business when released. What 
oe value has the twine indus- 
ry? 

And so they question many of the 
prison industries. These questions are 
of little moment. 

The important concern is whether 
the Prison and the reformatory 
achieved the big task assigned to them 
when the man comes through the door; 
namely: Does it develop character 
within the man? Has it strengthened 
his will to do? Has it stabilized him, 
so that no matter at what he may be 
employed he will remain at work? 

Has it lifted him out of the class of 
the idler and the floater and instilled 
him with a sense of responsibility to 
self, to family, to the community, to the 
social order in which we all live? 











xtending Forest Studies in South 


Available Funds Increase Tenfold 
By E. L. DBMMON 


Director, Southern Experiment Station, Federal Forest Service 


GAIN of one thousand per cent 

in the funds made available for 

use by the southern forest ex- 
periment station of the Federal Forest 
Service over a period of less than ten 
years has been recorded. 

The tremendously increased appro- 
priations are an indication of the grow- 
ing realization of the importance of a 
thorough study of the possibilities of 
producing timber crops in the South. 

Starting with a fifteen thousand dol- 
lar appropriation in 1921, the southern 
forest experiment station has gradu- 
ally expanded in funds and personnel 
until, beginning July 1, 1930, it has 
$153,300 to carry on its work. This 
represents an increase in the present 
technical staff of about fifty per cent, 
as well as a consequent and equivalent 
addition to the clerical forces. 

An idea of the growth of the experi- 





partment of State except by approval 
of said board. 

The emergency board has at its dis- 
posal, each year, five hundred thousand 
dollars to be allotted for emergency 
purposes; that is, to replace buildings 
or property destroyed by fire, flood, tor- 
nado or otherwise. The recent fire at 
Ohio penitentiary has cost the State a 
very large sum of money, and a large 
portion of this fell upon the emergency 
fund. 

The sundry claims board makes al- 
lowances for moral obligations of the 
State to those injured through negli- 
gence of State employes. It amounts 
to more than five hundred thousand 
dollars biennially. 

The teachers’ retirement board has 
control of the teachers’ pension fund, . 
and passes on the applications for re- 
tirement of aged or disabled teachers 
in the public schools of the State. The 
investment of the moneys for the sup- 
port of said pensioners in future years 
is under the direction of this board. 

The State sinking fund commission 
has charge of the debt obligations of 
the State. The State of Ohio has no 
debt except the unpaid World War 
compensation bonds. These are being 
redeemed at the rate of two million five 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and 
Ohio will be out of debt in 1932. 

The auditor of State is, by law, a 
check upon all financial outlay not only 
in support of the State government but, 
through the bureau of accounting, of 
all expenditures made by county, city, 
school, and township officials. 

It is a wise provision of the consti- 
tution that the auditor of State re- 
ceives his authority from the people, 





ment station in three wears can be 
gained from allotment figures for 1929, 
1930 and 1931. In 1929 $45,075 was 
allotted, 1930 $82,500, and the new ap- 
propriation calls for the expenditure 
of $135,300, 

In addition to the latter sum ten 
thousand dollars has been allotted an- 
nually by the Federal Bureau of Plant 
Industry for investigations of the dis- 
eases of forest trees and products, to 
which eight thousand dollars more is 
being contributed by southern lumber- 
men for the same purpose. The entire 
project is in cooperation with and lo- 
cated at the southern forest experiment 
station. 

Special divisions of the increased 
funds provide for the following new 
undertakings: Twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the initiation of a forest 
survey in the southern hardwood re- 
gion, ten thousand five hundred dollars 
for silvicultural research in the same 
locality, ten thousand dollars for the 
investigation of the yelationship be- 
tween fire and resin yields in naval 
stores operations, and ten thousand 
dollars to investigate methods of cut- 
ting to insure natural reforestation in 
second-growth yellow pine stands. 

The _ silvicultural research in the 
southern hardwoods will be the first 
ever undertaken, funds hitherto having 
been unavailable for this purpose. 
This project, together with the other 
expansional plans, will make the south- 
ern forest experiment station the larg- 
est in the United States if not in the 
world. 

_The study of hardwood growth and 
yields is considered ag one of the most 
urgent of the many problems involved 
in the scientific management of the 
southern hardwood forests. It is but 
the beginning of a task that will take 
several years to work out. 

The results from this study will, we 
believe, be of great benefit to the en- 
tire country, These southern hard- 
woods furnish fully two-thirds of the 
entire hardwood timber requirements 
of the Nation. 

Several States have loaned men from 
their own forestry departments to help 
with the work of the southern forest 
experiment station. This has greatly 
facilitated the amount of work which 
can be accomplished. 

While the entire South is covered in 
the station’s program of forest re- 
search, many of the field projects are 
located in Louisiana and Florida. Much 
of the work in Louisiana is concen- 
trated at Bogalusa, one of the State’s 
biggest lumber centers, and at Urania. 


/ 








